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Activity of Soviet |Demand for Repeal of Capital 
| Gains Tax Said to Be Growing 


Secret Service Is 
Shown in Report 


Statement Filed With House 
Committee by Former 


Member of Organization 
Is Made Public 


merican Passports 


Said to Be Employed 


Information Sent British Gov- 
ernment on Conditions in 
United States Declared to Be 
Used by OGPU Agents 


Representative Fish (Rep.), of 
Garrison, N. Y., chairman of the Spe- 
cial House Committee Investigating 
Communist Activities, Dec. 26 made 
public a report which he has received 
from G. Agabekoff, now in Paris, for- 
merly connected with the secret serv- 
ice organization of the communist 
party, in which the organization and 
operation of the service is described. 


The report states that almost all 
of the representatives of the Third 
Internationale travel abroad with 
American passports which give them 
entrance into all countries and per- 
mit them to carry on communistic 
work without arousing suspicion. 

The report also states that the OGPU, 
the. secret service organization of 
Soviet Russia, maintains a special office 
which fabricates all sorts of documents 
for the work of the organization, and 
that reports of the English envoy to 
Washington as to the activities of the 
American Government were a permanent 
source of information to the OGPU. 


Report Considered Accurate 


In making public the report of Mr. 
Agabekoff, Mr. Pish gave out a prepared 
statement, which follows in full text: 

“The statement by G. Agabekoff, in 
regard to the internal organization of 
the OGPU, or secret. seryice of So- 
viet Russia, is the most complete and 
detailed statement that has been issued. 

“From a study of the subject, I am 
convineed that everything he says is ac- 
curate and that his reference to the use 
of forged American passports should be 
of interest to our people, as well as his 
statement regarding stolen secret docu- 
ments from the British government, out- 
lining the. conditions in the United States 
and other nations. 

“Agabekoff’s statement is most il- 
luminating as showing the thorough or- 
ganization of the OGPU throughout the 
world.” 

Mr. Fish also made public the follow- 
ing information: 

Mr. Agabekoff’s report stated that 
America occupied an exceptionally im- 
portant place in the work of the com- 
intern although the OGPU paid compara- 
tively little attention to the country. 

The report stated: 

“Almost all of the representatives of 
the Third Internationale travel abroad 
with American passports which give 
them entrance into all countries and per- 
mit them to carry on communistic work 
without arousing suspicion. 


“Pyanitsky, i f the liaison | visional a 
Pyanitsky, in charge o |while it is in tentative form. 


department of the Third Internationale, 
considered that the easiest and most con- 


venient way to send Roy, the communist, | 


clandestinely to India would be through 
America with an American passport. 
Bucharin, one time president of the Com- 
munist Internationale, also held Amer- 
ican passports in the same high esteem. 
American Passports “avored 

“Once in 1927, in the office of Trillisser, 
the head of the foreign department, 
Goldstein, resident of the OGPU in Ger- 
many, Lelejeb, Trilisser’s assistant, and 
I came together. The problem of send- 
ing OGPU workers to Irak was being 
discussed. At this moment Bucharin ar- 
rived to see Trillisser. 

“To Bucharin’s question whether or 
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Some Improvement 
In Retail Business 


Wholesale 


e* Is Reduced in 
Phila 


delphia District 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 26.—Retail 
sales, on a daily basis, in November in- 
creased 1 per cent, while wholesale busi- 
ness decreased almost 8 per cent from 
October to November, according to fig- 
ures reported to the Philadelphia Federal 
Reserve Bank by 259 cu.icerns of this 
district. The gain in retail trade was 
smaller than is usual. for November, 
while he loss in wholesale was not as 
large as is customary for that month, 
the bank statement announces. It con- 
tinues in full text: 

In comparison with November, 1929, 
retail sales were 12 per cent smaller, de- 
clines ranging from 11 per cent in men’s 


apparel stores to 19 per cent in orate 


stores, 
Sales for 11 Months 

Sales at wholesale also were smaller 
by 16 per cent, decreases varying from 
6 per c.nt in drugs to 31 per cent in 
electrical supplies. In ‘the first 11 
months, retail sales were 7 per cent 
smaller thar in the same period last 
year. Reporting wholesaJe lines also 
had smaller dollar volumes, owing partly 
to lower prices. 

Inventories at tail 
establishments continued 
smaller in November this year than last. 
Such increase a occurred in stocks of 
retail goods between October and No- 
pipes was of seasonal character and 
™ was confined to department and credit 
stores, 


and wholesale 








substantially | 





IL, 


Levy Is 


Believed to Introduce Disturbing Factor in Market 


And Augments Dangers of Depression, Ac- 
cording to Treasury Department 


DEMAND for repeal of the capital 

gains tax because of apparent ill 
effects on the economic structure of 
the country appears to be growing, ac- 
cording to an oral statement, Dec. 26, 
in behalf of the Department of the 
Treasury, where it was said that an 
increasing volume of correspondence 
revealed suggestions from many 
sources that the capital gains tax failed 
to fit into the American economic 
structure, 

The following information was made 
available at the Treasury. 

There has been no recommendation 
from the Treasury concerning the cap- 
ital gains tax, and the Treasury, there- 
fore, can not be said to have taken a 
definite position respecting it. Ex- 
perts of the Department, however, have 
been studying the matter constantly, 
observing trends and the results of the 
tax over a period of some length. 

Some of the conclusions which the 
experts have reached included a “pro- 
found belief” that the capital gains tax 
acts as an “irritant” on business since 
it has been observed as preventing to 
an extent the liquidation of securities 
in a market where prices are moving 


Laymen’s Committee’ 
Named to Assist in 
Educational Survey 


Advisory Group Will Make 
Recommendations to Gov- 
ernment Staff and Review 
Its Findings 


An advisory committee of laymen rep- 


resenting a variety of interests and voca- | 


tions has been appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
to assist in the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education. 

The function of the committee, an an- 
nouncement made public by the Office 
of Education Dec. 26 declares, will be 
to make recommendations to the survey 
staff and to review the findings as the 


investigation progrésses. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 


Following a plan discussed by the Com- 


| missioner of Education with expert con- 


sultants on the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education, Secretary of the In- 
terior Ray Lyman Wilbur has appointed 
for the survey an advisory committee 
of eminent persons interested in educa- 
tion but not actively engaged in edu- 
cational work. The membership of the 
committee is drawn from all States of 


the Union and is representative of a} 


wide variety of interests and vocations. 

The function of the committee is to 
make recommendations to the survey 
staff and to review the findings of the 
survey. Opportunity will be given mem- 
bers of the committee to advise upon 
important procedures while they are still 
provisional and to react to the report 
At the 
close of the survey there will thus he 
in every State some prominent and able 
person, not professionally engaged in 
education, whose acquaintance with the 
findings makes it possible for him to 
interpret the survey to the taxpayer and 
the general public, 

The membership of the advisory com- 
mittee is: 

Marcus Aaron, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Charles 
A. Adams, San Francisco, Calif.; Jane 
Addams, Chicago, Ill.; Roger W. Bab- 
son, Babson Park, Fla.; Rhodes S. Baker, 
Dallas, Tex.; Morgan Barradale, New 
York City; W. L. Bonney, Gardiner, Me.; 
H. Fletcher Brown, Wilmington, Del.; J 
O. Carr, 


Wilmington, N. C.; D. H. Chris- 
tensen, Salt Lake City, Utah; Howell 
Cheney, South Manchester, Conn.; George 
I, Cochran, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mrs. Gertrude Dangberg, Minden, 
Nev.; Mrs. Louise Dillavoux, Billings, 
Mont.; John Evans, Denver, Colo.; J. W. 
Fesler, Indianapolis, Ind.; A, Lineoln 
Filene, Boston, Mass.; John H. Finley, 
New York City; Ernest C. Folsom, Lin- 
coln, Neb.; J, P. Gray, Nampa, Idaho. 


Francis Harman, Hattiesburg, Miss.; | 
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upward, and hastens sales when the 
fluctuations are downward. It was re- 
garded as acting as a breeder of sud- 
den market shifts because of the in- 
creased selling which it precipitated 
when prices started down or the mar- 
ket was irregular. 

A disturbing factor has been intro- 
duced in the securities, the experts 
found, and it was the conclusion that 
this lack of stability would remain as 
a constant threat over the country as 
a result. 

This conclusion, of course, assumes 
that the country will continue to watch 
the operations ef the stock market as 
it has in the last several years, and 
particularly as has been done since the 
market crash of 1929. The crash, it is 
conceded, augmented the dangers of a 
depression, but the effect to a greater 
extent was psychological. Some of the 
suggestions that have been heard, 
therefore, include the thought that if 
the country reacts so quickly to the 
market movement, anything that would 
serve as a stabilizer to the market 
would serve as a stabilizer to a greater 
or less degree on the whole economic 
structure of the country. 


| Quantity of Crade Rubber 
Used in Manufacture Gains 


The quantity of crude rubber used in 
manufacture in this country in 1929 was 
21.2 per cent greater than the quantity 
used in 1927, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by the Bureau of the Census. 

More than 440,000 long tons of crude 
| rubber costing over $200,000,000 were 
used in 1929, 
closes, while, in addition, rubber manu- 
facturing establishments 
more than $25,000,000 worth of re- 
claimed rubber. 


The rubber 


| 
| 
' 
| 
industry also used tire 


000 in this period, according to the Bu- 
|reau’s announcement. 

(The announcement |will be printed in 
i full text in the issue of Dec. 29.) 


Tariff of 63 Cents 
_ On Wheat Proposed 


| Increase Under Flexible Pro- 
vision of Act Is Urged on 
President 





| Increase of the tariff on wheat to 63 
}cents a bushel under the flexible provi- 
sions of the tariff law is proposed by 
| Representative Summers (Rep.), 

Walla Walla, Wash., in a letter he has 
| just addressed to President Hoover and 
|the Chairman of the Tariff Commission, 
| Henry P. Fletcher. The tariff law pre- 
scribes a duty of 42 cents. Mr. Sum- 
| mers recommended the increase, he said, 
|to forestall- “further disaster to the 
| American wheat farmer.” 


| Mr. Summers’ letter to the President 
and Chairman Fletcher follows in full 
text: 
“Chairman Alexander Legge on Dec. 
, 22, according to The United States Daily, 
| predicted that wheat will be imported 
|over the 42 cents tariff wall if the world 
| price’ continues to sag. 
| “In order to forestall further disaster 
to the American wheat farmer, I respect- 
j;fully but earnestly urge you to take 
‘action looking to the immediate increase 
lof the duty up to 63 cents per bushel 
| which is permissible under the flexible 


| provision of the tariff law and without | 


congressional action. 
| “The need for immediate action cannot 
| be overemphasized in view of the fact 
| that wheat was imported into this coun- 
| try in 1923 and 1925 when the differen- 
| tial, as pointed out by Chairman Legge, 
| was less than at the present time.” 
Representative Hawley (Rep.), of Sa- 
lem, Oreg., chairman of the House Com- 
|mittee on Ways and Means, which origi- 
nated the present tariff law, stated or- 


lally that the Tariff Commission, under} 


|\the flexible clause, has authority to pre- 
|secribe a rate up to a maximum of 63 
‘cents on wheat, if the conditions justify 
such an increase. He said he did not 
,care to discuss the merits of the pro- 
posal. 

(The oral statement referred to by Mr. 
Summers was printed in the issue of 
| Dec. 23.) 


Revision of Juvenile Statutes 
In Massachusetts Is Advocated 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Boston, Dec. 26, 


OUTHFUL offenders between the 
ages of 17 and 18 years would be 
included among those treated on a non- 
criminal basis in the juvenile courts 
of Massachusetts under the recommen- 
dation made recently by the special 
State commission on laws relative 
to children in its report filed with the 
Legislature. An authorized summary 
of the report follows in full text: 

Extension of the juvenile court 
treatment of children to include those 
between 17 and 18 years of age among 
the youthful offenders treated on a 
noncriminal basis was recommended 
by the special State commission on 
laws relative to children in its report 
filed with the Legislature. 

Further recommendations of the 
commission include raising of the age 
for mothers’ aid from 14 to 16 years, 
forbidding the marriage of those who 
have been adjudicated and are under 
treatment as feeble-minded, and fur- 
ther moving to meet the evil of so- 


called “baby farms” by extending the 
supervision and approval of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare to include 
those foster homes which care for any 
children from two up to seven years 
of age. ‘ 

Under exiting law the licensing 
covers only homes caring for two or 
more childreas under \two years of 
age for compensation, 

The better to protect children of 
whom adoption is proposed as well 
as safeguarding those who plan to 
adopt children, several radical changes 
are vecommended, including the pro- 
posal that all petitions for the adop- 
tion of chilrden under 14 years of age 
should be investigated so that the 
court may decide the petition on the 
basis of the full knowledge as to its 
desirability; the requirement that be- 
fore a child under 14 years may ‘be 
adopted he shall have resided with the 
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the announcement dis- | 
{declared orally Dec. 25 that “under our 
in 1929 used | 


fabrics valued at’ more than $120,000,- | 


of | 


} 
| 


| 





} 
| 


| 








| 


| 


Millions of Holiday 
Cards Undelivered 


Receipts of Incorrectly Ad- 
dressed Mail at Peak 
After Christmas 


PPROXIMATELY 4,000,000 Christ- 
mas and holiday greetings will be 
undeliverable this year, it was stated 
orally Dec. 26 by Arch Coleman, the 
First Assistant Postmaster General. 
This estimate is based upon the past 
experiences of the Dead Letter Office. 
Seventy-five per cent of this large 
amount of undeliverable Christmas mail 
constitutes Christmas cards and similar 
greetings, he said, and the valuable 
inclosures in this mail greatly exceed 
those for the average run of mail for 
the rest of the year. Often in sending 
a Christmas card the sender will also 
enclose a dollar bill, expensive hand- 
kerchief or some other valuable article. 
A greater percentage of Christmas 
mail is undeliverable than is other mail 
during the year, he asserted. The 
principal reasons for this are the fact 
that there is a disinclination on the 
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Repeal of Provision 
For Electoral College 
Urged by Mr. Norris 


Selection of President Not 
Really Made by People 
Under Present System, 
Says Nebraska Senator 


Senator Noris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 


system of government the people never 
really select the President,” and added 
that the electoral college system is re- 
sponsible for this condition. 

That part of the Constitution which 
provides for the electoral college should 
»%e repealed, he said, that an independent 
candidate might offer himself in.the event 
that neither of the major political parties’ 
nominees were satisfactory to the people. 

“Enthusiam for parties often clouds 
our judgment and sometimes is really in- 
jurieug to the-country,” Senator Norris 
said. “A public official, from read super- 
viser to President, ought not to permit 
partisanship to control his official actions 
in the slightest degree. An official ought 
to be moved exclusively by what he thinks 
is for good of the country. !f he obeys 
his oath of office, he has no legal right 
to do otherwise. 

“The weakness of our political system 





is that we have no way of restoring con- 
trol of the parties to the people to whom 
they properly belong. The reason for 
this, to my mind, is that it would require 
a political revolution under our system 
as it exists. Moreover, a new party would 
be subject to the same criticism that is 
now made against the old parties. 
Choice Limited 

“In presidential elections the people 
are often in the position of having to 
choose between ,two candidates, in the 
selection of which they had no voice 
whatever. Unfortunately, it often 
er to choosing the lesser of two 
evils. 

“It seerns to me a man ought to. be in 
good standing in his party even if he 
disagrees with a President who also is a 
member of that party. Special interests 
seeking legislative favors don’t cate a 
continental for either party. 

“The President is the most powerful 
part of our Government. He influences 
legislation in a thousand different ways. 
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Federal Aid Limited 
To Vocation Training 


Board Officer Says Funds Not! 
Available for ‘Guidance’ 


Vocational guidance does not fall 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and 
should not be confused with vocational 
education, the vice chairman of the 
Board, Edward T. Franks, declared in 
a statement made public Dec. 26, 

Confusion and friction have arisen be- 
tween some general educators and the 
Federal and State boards for vocational 
education because it does not appear to 
be clearly understood that the Federal 
funds can only be used for prevocational 
and vocational courses, Mr. Franks said. 

The statement follows in full text: 

It is quite possible that the Board’s| 
attitude toward vocational guidance has 
been misunderstood. In our annual re- 
port we emphasize the principle that no 
student should be admitted to a course 
in vocational education until he has defi- 
nitely determined that he desires train- 
ing for the particular oecupation taught 
therein. For this reason, if for no other, 
therefore, the Board declares, prospective 
vocational training students should have 
the advantage of vocational guidance. 

The purpose of vocational guidance, 
the Board’s report emphasizes, is to 
assist boys and girls to determine in 
what way they can best utilize their op- 
portunities, their abilities, and their am- 
bitions. This assistance can best be 
given by a system of vocational guidance 
which, the report states, is now regarded 
as an important funetion of the general 
public schools, 

Attention is called to the fact that} 
there is some confusion of thinking as | 
regards the relative functions of voca- 
tional education and vocational guidance. | 
For this reason, some general educators, 
the report brings out, fail to see why 
Federal funds can not be used to con- 
tribute to the support of courses whose | 
purpose is frankly prevocational or voca- | 
tional guiding in character. Not | 
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‘then has begun a gradual recovery. 


States 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 
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WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1930 


Study of Future 


Demand Urged in 
Cotton Planting 


Output Should Be Based 
Upon Prospective Market 
And Not Last Season, 
Federal Agency Says 


Business Depression 


Is Principal Factor 


Duration of Previous Slumps| 


Point to Revival in Near Fu- 


ture, Department of Agricul-| 


ture States 


Recovery from the present business 


depression in the United States is likely | 


‘Technical Advanees 


unless the present depression is to be} 


to be stimulated by the cumulative ef- 
fects of a world-wide improvement, and, 


more severe than previous major ones, 
the downward course should not con- 
tinue much farther, the Department of 
Agriculture stated Dec. 26 in a pamphlet 
on the world cotton situation and out- 
look. 


The probable length of the depression, 
the Department said, is significant in 
considering the prospective consumption 
of cotton. In previous major depres- 
sions, it was stated, business activity de- 
clined for 12 to 18 months and then be- 
gan a gradual recovery. The decline in 
the United States began in June of 1929, 
according to the Department, so that at 


the end of November it had continued | 


for 17 months. 
Former Depressions 

A chart included in the publication 
shows that industrial activity in the de- 
pression of 1893-1895 declined by about 
28 per cent from the preceding peak be- 
fore turning upward; in the depression 
of 1907-1910 it declined 30 per cent; and 
in the 1920-1923 depression it declined 
33 per cent. The decline this year by 


the end of September had nearly reached | 


33 per cent and was continuing. 


The Department’s summary of the 
pamphlet follows in full text: 


Cotton production based upon prospec- | 
tive market demand instead of. upon 


prices the preceding season is recom- 
mended as a means of stabilizing the 
cotton industry, ina special repert on 
the world cotton situation and outlook 
issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

Present low cotton prices are attrib- 
uted by the Bureau to the world-wide 
business depression. Production could 


be adjusted to demand more nearly than | 


it has in the past, according to the Bu- 
reau, if producers would plant on the 
basis of the future instead of the past. 
To aid farmers in appraising the future 
the Bureau issues from time to time re- 
ports on the numerous factors that in- 
fluence demand. 
Trend Is Upward 

The Bureau says that “although the 
general trend in cotton consumption in 
the United States is upward, years of de- 
pression temporarily reduce consump- 
tion. The present business depression 
caused cotton consumption for the 
1929-30 season in this country to fall 
i,000,000 bales, or 14 per cent below that 
for the 1928-29 season. 
after Nov. 1, 1929, consumption aver- 
aged 22 per cent less than in the corre- 
sponding months of a year earlier. 

“Since this decline in domestic con- 
sumption is to be attributed to the busi- 
ness depression, the probable duration 
of the depression is significant. In pre- 
vious major depressions in the United 
States, business activity has declined for 
from 12 to 18 months from the peak, and 
The 
present depression has prevailed for 17 
months. The influence of the drought 
on business recovery is still uncertain, 
and the course of depressions abroad is 
not clear, but unless the present depres- 
sion is to be more severe than previous 


{major ones, the downward course should 


not continue much farther. 

“Recovery, when it comes, is likely to 
have the cumulative effects of a world- 
wide improvement. To date, however, 
there has been no material recovery in 
foreign demand. Exports of cotton piece 
goods from Great Britain have fallen 
below the lowest levels of the 1921 de- 
pression. 

_“Two important elements in the for- 
eign demand situation are the expansion 
of the.textile industry in the Orient and 
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For 11 months | 


‘ 
| 


“ 


AAVAGO29, 


UR Government is a stake of 
such inestemable, value as to 


demand our constant and watchfut 


vigi 


the 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Airship ic Join 


Fleet Maneuvers 


‘Los Angeles’ to Perform Its 
First Military Duty Dur- 
ing Operations 


ERFORMING its first purely mili- 
tary duty, the rigid airship ‘Los 
Angeles” will take part in Fleet ma- 


Caribbean waters during the late Win- 
ter, the Department of the Navy an- 
nounced Dee. 26. 

Plans for determining the actual 
value of the six-year-old craft as a 
means of observation are being com- 
pleted, the Department explained, and | 
tentative arrangements have been 
made for the flight from Lakehurst, 
N. J., to Panama in February, 1931. 

Tentative assignment has been made 
to the fleet defending the Panama 
Canal, the Department explained. De- 
fense of the Panama Canal from at- 
tacking forces, it was said, will be one 
of the principal features of the war 
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Expected to Revise 
Radio Broadcasting 


Commissioner Lafount Says | 
Synchronized Operation 


Will Greatly Extend Serv-| 
ice of Stations 


Important engineering advances in 
broadcasting will have the effect, in the 
ar future, of reshaping the radio 
ructure of the Nation in many re- 
| spects, all accruing to the benefit of the 
public, Federal Radio Commissioner Har- 
old A. Lafount stated orally Dec. 26. 
Perfection of synchronization js the 
major technical accomplishment that 


tion of squeals and heterodynes on the 
wave lengths and more and better pro- 
grams for the public,’ the Commissioner 
declared. Other accomplishments of the 
laboratory will join in the process of re- 
| aligning broadcasting service, he said. 
| Effect of Synchronization 

{* “Paint -to allay any fear that. syn- 
chronization, or the operation of more 
| than oné high-powered station on a sin- 
/gle channel, will spell the ruin of the 
local and the regional station,’’ the Com- 
; missioner asserted. “There will be no 
monopoly of the wave lengths, as some 
individuals have predicted, with the ad- 
|vent of synchronization.” 

| Mr, Lafount said that with the gen- 
jeral adaptation of synchronization for 
network broadeasting, which must be a 
| gradual process, there will be offered to 
the public a greater variety of programs, 
since more ‘“‘time on the air” will be 
available to imdependent stations. Tech- 
nically, he added, the introduction of 
| synchronization, making possible the 
operation of a multiplicity.of stations on 
|}one channel by precise adherence to the 
frequency, will mean the “exit of the 
heterodyne, caused by the clashing of the 
|signals of stations on the same wave 
| length,”. 

| Both the National Broadcasting Com- 
jpany and the Columbia Broadcasting 
| System, actively are experimenting with 
| synchronization, the Commissioner said. 
| Within the next few months the N. B. C. 
| will have im operation its first synchro- 
| nized link, by virtue of authority granted 
it by the Commission, the Commissioner 
pointed out. Stations WBAL, at Balti- 
more, and WTIC, at Hartford, now shar- 
ing time on the 1,060 kilocycle channel, 
will be synchronized with the-two “keys” 
of the N. B. C. in New York. By this 
arrangement both of these stations will 
be accorded full time operation, as 
against their operation on alternate 
days, 

“This is the forerunner of develop- 
ments in synchronization that will see 
many stations joined in regional net- 
works throughout the country,”” Mr. La- 
fount said. “‘Booster stations established 
| by the networks tp carry their programs, | 
on a single channel, over a broad ex-| 
panse of the country, will not affect ad- 
versely the local and regional stations 
in those cities, but will stimulate the 
_—_ business, and advertising over the 
radio. | 

“Stations. now subscribing to chain 
programs Which will be supplanted by 
the boosters established by networks in 
their service areas, will be enabled to 
perform local, regional and national 


‘] 





| 
} 


» 
‘ 
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| 
neuvers and war problem exercises in | 
| 
| 


should result in the “practical elimina-| 


lance for its preservation.” 
—James Buchanan, 


President of the United States; 
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Ruling Permits 


Unlabelled Use 
Of Corn Sugar 


Secretary Hyde Repeals Reg; 
ulation Requiring Decla- 
ration of Its Presence in 
Canned Foods‘ 


Greater Utilization 
Of Product Foré@cast 


|Action Will Not Affect Beet 


Sugar Industry Due to Ex- 
tent of Imports, He Says, in 
Announcing Decision 


Elimination of the requirement 
that cammed foods containing corn 


they contain that type of sugar was 
announced Dec. 26 by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde. The 
requirement has been included in de- 
partmental regulations umder the 
Food and Drugs Act. 

It has been estimated, Mr. Hyde 
said, that 5,000,000 to 100,000,000 
additional bushels of corn will be 
used annually in making corn sugar 
as a result of the change in the regu- 
lations. 

Scope of Application 

The action of the Secretary applies to 
all products containing sugars, he ex- 
plained orally, and corn sugar may now 
be used im any food without declaration 
on the label. This sugar has been per- 
mitted heretofore in ice cream, confec- 
tionery, and many other products without 
declaration, he said, and the effect of the 
change will be confined almost entirely 
io canned foods, 

The fundamental motive behind the 
change, Mr. Hyde stated orally, is to 
provide @ new use for farm products, 
the problem of overproduction now being 
of vital importance to agriculture now. 
|This problem may be attacked in two 
ways, he said, through reducti of pro- 
duction and through finding new uses for 
the products, . 

ries Permits Wider Use 

The wider utilization of corn sugar 
as a result of the ruling, Mr. Hyde said, 
will not affect the beet sugar industry 
in the United States. About 300,000,000 
pounds of sugar are imported annually, 
he explained, and the increased use of 
corn sugar will be “only a drop in the 
bucket” compared to the total. 

Mr. Hyde’s ruling follows in full text: 

“Corn sugar (dextrose) when sold in 
packages, must be labeled/as such; when 
sold in bulk must be declared as such; 
but the use of pure refined corn sugar 
as an ingredient in the packing, prepara- 
tion or processing of any article of food 
in which sugar is a recognized element 
need not be declared upon the label of 
any such produtt, 

“Nothing in this ruling shall be con- 
strued to permit the adulteration or im- 
itation of any natural product such as 
honey by the addition of any sugar or 
other ingredient whatever.” 

a Hyde’s statement follows in full 
ext: 

This ruling removes a discrimination 
against the use of corn sugar which has 
too long been permitted. The require- 
ment heretofore that the presence of corn 
sugar aS an ingredient in prepared foods 
be declared on the label was not a mat- 
ter of law, but was a matter of admin- 
istrative interpretation of the law. This 
ruling, therefore, involves no change in 
the Federal Food and Drugs- Act, nor 
does it change the rules with reference 
to labeling of harmful or injurious in- 
gredients. Labeling of such ingredients 
still is required. 

When the Federal Food and Drugs Act 
was passed 23 years ago corn sugar was 
a muddy, brown product less than 50 
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Will Exclude Food 


Secretary Hyde Outlines Plan 
Of Distributing Funds 


The law providing $45,000,000 for 
drought relief loans is construed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
iyde, to make no provision for loans ‘to 
farmers to buy food, and loans from the 





Navy Planning Reserve Bases 
To Train Flyers for Service 


AVAL reserve air bases, to serve 

largely as training stations, are 
to be established during the current 
fiscal year at Miami, Fla., and at St. 
Louis, Mo., it was announced orally 
Dec, 26 at the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Department of the Navy. 

Additional facilities for training 
pilots will be provided when these 
stations are placed in operation, it was 
said, and the establishment. of the 
bases will improve the personnel sit- 
uation which is said to have handi- 
capped naval aviation during the past 
few years, 

Efforts to increase the number of 
pilots during the past fiscal year in- 
cluded modification of school require- 
menis, increases in the size of classes 
at the Pensacola station, and waiving 
requirements which prevented Naval 
Academy graduates from being given 
immediate assignments to flight train- 
ing, according to the annual report of 
Rear Admiral William A, Moffett, the 
Chief of the Bureau, ‘ , 


Municipal authorities in both Miami 
, and St. Lowis have made arrangements 
to provide landing fields, hangars, and 
barracks without initial cost to the 
Navy in order that development of 
the reserve bases may go forward 
rapidly, it was explained. 
i Shortage of nayal aviators has af- 
fected operations during recent yeers, 
it was stated ‘at the Bureau, and 
Admiral Moffett recommended as a 
means of relieving the situation the 
continuation of substantial appropria- 
tions for Pay and materiel for training 
naval reserves in aviation. 

There Was a noticeable reduction in 
the rate of attrition among both offi- 
cers and men taking flight training in 
the fiscal year 1930, the Chief’s an- 

| nual report states, A net increase of 
90 naval aviators and 71 naval avia- 
tion pilots, he adds, resulted in a total 
| net Increase of 161 pilots which eom- 


| 
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iund will be made only for feed, seed, 
fertilizer, gasoline and oil for tractors, 
and other purposes conneeted directly 
me production, Mr. Hyde stated orally 
Dec. 26. 

The phrase “other production pur- 
poses” was inserted in the law at the 
suggestion of the Secretary himself, he 
said, Efe stated that he recomm 
that the phrase be inserted in place of 
the provision for loans for purchases 
jof gasoline and oil, since there mig 


used by the farmers in their family a 
tomcbi.es, instead of their 
gress then inserted the phras® “other pre 
duction purposes,” he said, but alsy 1¢ 
in the provision for loans for gasolit 
and oil Mr, Hyde construes the law 
jmene no provision for food loans, 
Salad, 

There will be no apportionment of # 
$45,000,000 among the drought Sta’ 
as has been done with previous appr 
|priations of a similar nature, Mr, Hy 
| Said, 
ja lump and the urgency of the n 
|will be used as a guide in distribuli 

There will likewise: be no appo! 
ment of the $3,000,000 appropria 
for forest roads of the higher type or ¢ 
the additional $3,000,000 for forest 
roads and trails, Mr. Hyde said. Th 
need will guide in allocation of 
funds, also, he said. as 


ea 





Instead the fund will be kept if 


sugar be labeled so as to show that - 


Arthur M, | y 
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Largest 
State’s History 


“Point of Population; Chi- 
cago Shows 25 Per Cent 
Rate of Increase 


Illinois retained its place as third 
largest State, the ulation in the 1930 
census being’ ‘7,630,654, showing a gain 
“which was the largest in the history of 
the Brats according toa statement is- 
“sued by the Bureau of the Census Dec. 
24. The rate of increase was the highest 
of any decade since that from 1890-1900, 
it was stated. . 

The statement foflows in full text: 

Final population figures for Illinois 
have just been issued by the Census Bu- 
yeau'in bulletin form. T'-e population of 
+the State on Apr. 1, 1930, according to 
the fifteenth census, was 7,630,654, which 
represents an increase of 1,145,374, or 
17.7 per cent, since 1920. The numerical 
increase was the largest in the history 
of the State, and the rate of increase was 
the largest since the decade 1890 to 1900. | 
Tilinois ranks as the third State in the 
Union in point of population, New York 
and nsylvania ranking first and sec- 
ond, respectively. 

40 Counties Show Increase 

In 1809, Illinois was organized as & 
territory, and in 1818 was admitted to 
the Union as the twenty-first State. The 
population in 1820 was 55,211. During | 
the next 30 years the State grew rapidly, 
reaching in 1850 a population of 851,- 
470. This figure was more than doubled 
in the next 10 years. By 1880, the State 
had over 3,000,000 inhabitants, and with 
an average gain of over 800,000 during 
each succeeding decade, the population | 
reached almost 6,500,000 in 1920. The 
total land area is 56,043 square miles, 
and the average number of inhabitants 
per square mile in 1930 was 136.2, as 
compared with 115.7 in 1920. 

There are 102 counties in Illinois, of 
which 40 increased in population between 
7920 and 1930, and 62 decreased. Most 
of the counties showing increases are lo- 
cated in the northern part of the State.) 
Of the eight which increased more than| 
25 per cent, four are located wholly or) 
in part within the industrial area of 
which Chicago is the center. The re- 
maining four all include important cities. 
The population increase in these eight 
counties is nearly as great as the total) 
increase for the entire State. Cook 
County, including the City of Chicago, 
has a population of 3,982,123, which rep- | 
resents an increase of 929,106, or 30.4) 
per cent, as compared with its popula- | 
tion in 1920. .The highest rate of in- 
crease was shown by Du Page County, 
which adjoins Cook County. Lake County, 
also adjoining Cook County, had the sec-| 
ond highest rate of increase. The most) 
densely settled county is Cook, with 4,-| 
268.1 inhabitants to the square mile. 
Pope County is the most sparsely set-| 
tled, with an average of 20.8 persons to 
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|felt that from both an industrial and/| 


* indooetel Pens Olea 
m Emp loyment Situation 


Part Time Work to 


e 


Avoid Layoffs Proved Successful With 


Standard Oil of New Jersey While Dennison Com. 
pany Built up Reserve Fund for Temporary Idle 


Retention of working forces ieengs 
part time employment to avoid layoffs 
has proved beneficial in the operations 
of the Standard Oil Company while in 
the Dennison Manufacturing Company 
the establishment of a reserve fund to 


idle has proved of great value to the 
company itself, according to addresses 
by the chief. executives. of these or- 
ganizations Dec, 26 under the auspices of 
|the President’s. Emergency Committee 
|for Employment. 

| The addresses were broadcast dver na- 
tion-wide hook ups by Walter C. Teagle, 
president of the Standard Oil Company, 
and Henry S. Dennison, president of the 
Dennison company, in the Committee’s 
series of radio presentations of methods 
used by industry to stabilize employ- 
ment. Mr. Teagle’s address was broad- 
cast by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and Mr. Dennison’s by the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 

Forward looking executives, Mr. Tea- | 
gle declared, “recognize the need for! 
regular and more sustained schedules of 
operation which will, to the maximum 
extent, free labor from the uncertainties 
caused by frequent shutdowns.” He said 
that the employes of his company cheer- 
fully accepted part time work in order 
to keep the forces intact. The company 
also avoided layoffs, he explained, by 
eliminating overtime work and initiating 
dismantling and repair jobs which had 
been postponed from busier times. 

Explaining the unemployment fund 
plan of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, Mr. Dennison declared that the 
plan parallels the benefits of fire preven- 
tion and accident compensation insur- 
ance. “In every slack period,” he said, 
“whether it is an off season or an off 


| 


be drawn upon by workers temporarily | 


{something was ac 


in this ive attitude we were real 
inexcusable, if it should turn out that 
such periods are recurring diseases of 
the system for which we might 
undertake Some measures of prepared- 
ness even if we could not accurately 
foresee just when we were going to catch 
them. The burdens of unemployment 
had borne too heavily upon both the 
company and its employes to be put up 
with complacently, and anything, how- 
ever, little, which might be done was 
better than doing nothing, 

Progress was stow, but in the first years 
complished toward 
orst of the extremes 
ar time which came 
rent seasons, But in 
e severe unemplo 
of 1914, we took a step which Sel ever 
since given us a permanent and Pointed 
interest in the problem. We figured 
that if it was good business sense to 
make some reservations out of profits 
in' good years, so that dividends might 
not fall so severely in bad ones, then 
it was equally good sense to set up simi- 
lar reserves from which some rt of 
the losses to wage earners could less- 
ened during times of unemployment or 
partial employment. So we made a re- 
serve out of the profits of 1915, which 
was added to in the succeeding years 
and placed it in the control of trustees 
for such use. The exact rules for its 
distribution were to be drawn up and 
amended from time to time as experi- 
ence should dictate; by a joint commit- 
tee of two from the management and 
two representatives of the employees. 

Since 1921 the fund has been drawn 
upon to make up the pay of our perma- 
nent’ force of wage earners whenever 
they had to be laid off for lack of work, 


smoothing out the w 
of overtime and D 
each year at. diffe 
1915, after th 





year, the losses to the company in fixed 
overhead costs are often as great, and in 
heavy industries are greater than the 
losses to employes on pay rolls.” 


Mr. Teagle Advocates 


Transjers to Aid Workers 

Mr. Teagle’s address follows in full 
text: 

The Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey), which I am asked particularly to | 
discuss, has Wad for years a definite pol- 
icy in respect to labor. We have long 


humanitarian standpoint we should make 


| every effort to avoid layoffs of any of |probably has held the purchasing power 


our people. 

As the first step in this crisis, we stip- 
ulated that managers should hire no| 
new employes, for we thought that By , 
adjustments and transfers we might bet- 
ter provide work for those already in our 
service than to discharge in one quarter | 
and hire in another. We ordered elimi- 
nation of overtime so as to.spread the 
available work over the largest part of 
the personnel. Employes have been} 
transferred from slack to busy. depart- 
ments and from one plant to another. To 





the square mile. 
_ World’s Fourth City \ 
There are 58 cities, towns, and villages 
in the State which had a population of 
10,000 or more in 1930. Chicago, the| 
largest city in Illinois, ranks second | 
in the United States, and fourth in the) 
world, only London, New York and Bee-| 
lin having more inhabitants. The popu-| 
lation in 1930 was 3,376,438, represent- | 
ing an increase of 674,733, or 25 per | 
cent, over the population in 1920. In| 


actual numbers, the increase was second | emergency has been in line with its long 
to that of New York city. The rate of | established policy. Ls 
increase, however, was slightly higher | ily working toward greater stability of | 
than that of New York and more than | employment. 


three times as high as that of Phila-|tages of this is avoidance of the loss l 1 
delphia. Peoria, the only other city in| incurred in training new emfloyes. Our} enough to gain by preventive measures 


Illinois having over 100,000 inhabitants, | 


has a population of 104,969, which rep-| year 1929 reflects the success of our ef- 
resents an increase of 28,848, or 37.9| forts to stabilize employment. This com- 


per cent, over the population in 1920.) 
The cities in the group from 50,000 to| 
100,000, in order of population, are Rock- | 
ford, East St. Louis, Springfield, Cicero, | 
Oak Park, Evanston and Decatur. In 
this group, Evanston had both the high- 
est rate of increase and the largest nu- 
merical gain. Of the incorporated places 
exceeding 10,000, Elmwood Park showed 
the highest rate of increase—716.7 per 
cent. Berwyn was second in this group, 
With 232.3 per cent increase. Seven of 
these incorporated places have more than 
doubled in population since 1920, and 
13 had increases of 50 to 100 per cent, 
while about two-thirds had increases ex- 
ceeding 25 per cent. Sixteen of these 
places first attained a population of 10,- 
000 or more between 1920 and 1930. 
There are 1,129 incorporated places 
(cities, towns, and villages) in Illinois. | 
Of these places, 38 are shown for the! 
first time in this bulletin. The smallest 
Incorporated place in the State is Clark 


| 


City, in Kankakee county, which has only | each but of the responsibilities of each, |it is now coming to be called. Our ex- 
| It is, therefore, only fair to assume that} perience with this. form of relief is, 


six inhabitants. 

A copy of the first series population | 
bulletin for Illinois, giving the number | 
of inhabitants in each county, township, | 
election precinct, city, town and village, | 


may be obtained by writing to the Bureau | 0Perative industry, such as this company | doubtedly add to the good influence of 


of the Census, Washington, D. C. 


Changes in Massachusetts 


Juvenile Laws Advocated | 

[Continued from Page 1.) | 
petitioners for at least six months; and| 
the further recommendation that adver- 
tisements for adoption in the public 
press shall be required to have the ap- 
proval of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare. In an appendix to the report there 
are cited various examples of disastrous 
adoptions which would have been avoided 
by »roper investigations. 

The commission also recommends cer- 
tain changes in the marriage law, such 
@5 requiring proof of age, so as to com- 


bat the evils resulting from child mar- | 


riages, and increased facilities for inves- 
tigation to enable the court, especialy in 
uncontested divorce cases, to decide as 
to the proper custody of children of the 
parties. 

In, order to more fully safeguard il- 
legitimate and unfortunate children, vari- 
ous recommendations for legislation are 
made, such as extending the privacy of 
hearings involving girls of juvenile court 


age; eliminating all indications of illegiti- 
ake 
= ye new legal names; author- 

in @ examination of any problem 
child, 


upon request of the school authori- 


ties and parents; eliminating from juve-| 


mile court hearings any persons not di- 
rectly interested in the case; forbidding 
‘newspapers to publish details concerning 
such earings; and requiring that 


prompt notice of births of illegitimate | 


children be given to the Department of 
Public Welfare by maternity hospitals. 

commission also retommends the 
ereation of an investigating commission 


of five members a aes by the Gov- 


visability, of the 


ernor, to c 


from birth certificates of adopted | 


increase the amount of employment it 
was suggested that managers begin work 
of dismantling, maintenance and repair 
which had been postponed from busier 
times. As a general rule our employes 
have been working full time, but in two | 
or three centers where there has not been 
work for the entire force, employes 
cheerfully accepted part time in order 
that no member of the group should be 
thrown out of work. 

What the company has done.in this 


We have been stead-| 


One of the many advan-| 
low labor turnover of 26 per cent for the| 


pares with 45 per cent, the average labor | 
turnover for the same year in 75 indus- 
tries with 1,500,000 employes. We look 
upon our personnel as the most impor- 
tant part of the business. They are not 
just so many check-numbers to be taken 
on or laid off according to fluctuations in 
demand. On this ground we claim no 
credit for philanthropy. In practically 
all of our operations we require a staff 
largely constituted of experienced men} 
possessing skill obtained over a long pe-| 
riod of years. Without such an adequate | 
and trained force continuously at hand! 
the management of any operation would 
be seriously handicapped, 


Regularly Sustained 


Schedules Necessary 

Patrnership in this company came into 
existence as the result of the wartime 
recognition of the interdependence of 
capital, management and labor. 
recognition not alone of the rights of 





in the discharge of its responsibilities 
management should exert its efforts to 
safeguard the jobs of regular employes 
in periods of trade depression. In a co- 


has become, one set of partners cannot 
benefit at the expense of the others in 
the partnership, 

; Each industry has its own character- 
istics, and I am not suggesting that 
policies which have proved successful 
with the Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) can or should be adopted by all 
| large employers of labor. Forward look- 
| ing executives, however, recognize the 
need for regular and more sustained 
|schedules of operation, which will, 
the maximum extent, free labor from 
the uncertainties caused by 
shutdowns. Good management seeks to 
| level the peaks of overtime and bring 
|up the valleys ofepart tirhe, and by bet- 
ter organization and planning to spread 
employment more evenly over the 12 
months. 

_ Dennison’s address follows in full 
text: 

Since its beginning in 1844 our com- 
pany has passed through and survived 
many depressions, 
until the depression of 1908 we had 
thought of them much as epidemies had 
been thought of before the birth of mod- 
}ern medicine,—as unfortunate visita- 


| 


| fidence without which employes suffer in 


| such penalties. 


It was| Payment to those whom we had to lay 


tol 


frequent | 


mild and severe, but | 


those with dependents getting up to ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of normal rates, 
and ‘those without dependents up to ap. 
proximately 60 per cent of normal, We 
could not guarantee such payments for 
all time, because we had no sufficient 
records of experience to tell us what 
such a guaranatee would involve, but 
the payments were to continue as long 
as the fund lasted, and have continued, 
as a matter of fact, without any inter- 
ruption to date. 

The effects of this scheme have been 
very striking. Undoubtedly it has af- 
forded welcome relief to individuals and 


in our community up somewhat higher | 
than it would otherwise have been; and 
we are assured that it has added a good 
deal to that feeling of security and con- 


spirit and in their working abilities as! 
well. But even more valuable has been 
its effects in stiffening and refreshing 
the determiantion of everyone who is 
connected with the management, from 
salesmen and department heads to gen- 
eral manager, by careful planning and 
all possible foresight to make payments 
from the fund as little necessary as they 
can. 





|Fund Is Great Assistance 


To Upbuilding of Company 
These effects are somewhat ,amusing 
since no one in the management ¢an gain 
anything directly in a financial way be- 
cause the fund is quite out of our con- 
trol. Yet they are highly significant 
and closely parallel to the effects of the 
fire insurance premiums of more recent 
years in waking us up to the desirability 
of fire prevention, and of accident com- 
pensation premiums in making us active 
in preventing accidents. In all these 
three cases alike we should really have 


to warrant strenuous thinking even if 
there were no penalties in hard cash. 
But, unquestionably, in each of these, 
efforts at prevention are given energy 
and focus by the impressive reality of 
This is what makes us 
so strong in the belief that an unemploy- 
ment fund, however much it may help | 
the wage earners, is more than likely to | 
be of even greater value to the company | 
itself. For in every slack period, whether | 
it is an off season or an off year, the| 
losses to the company in fixed overhead | 
costs are often as great, and in heavy 
industries are greater than the losses 
to employes on pay rolls, 

Our unemployment fund did not origi-| 
nally plan to cover any payments to 
those who might be laid off permanently 
because for one reason or another no 
permanent place could be found for them 
im our organization. It applied primarily 
to the fully qualified (permanent staif. 
But gradually, as it was being used, logic 
forced consideration of some cushioning 





| 


off for keeps—a separation allowance, as 


therefore, short, but over the last 12) 
|months we have been feeling our way 
and have paid. considerable amounts for | 
this purpose.. Its influence will un- 


the older scheme, and will especially 
tend to make us even more careful when 
planning expansions, temporary or per- 
manent, that we do not fall into the error 
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| dental defects. 
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Six-year Molars 


Public 
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Lead All Others as Source | 5°: 


Of Disease 


Dental decay is one of the most preva 
lent of all diseases and the physician 
and the dentist are considering it much 
more ae than they did a few years 
ago, the Public Health Service declared 
Dec. 19 in a statement which pointed out 
the detrimental effect of bad teeth upon 
the school work, dispositions and gen- 
eral health of children. 

It is believed that more than 60 per 
cent of all children in the United States 
below the age of 14 years have one or 
more defective first molars, the Service 
stated, 

An authorized summary of the state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The realization that teeth are the only 
parts of our body which cannot repair 
themselves should make a deep impres- 
sion On us, If one tears or cuts the skin 
or even breaks bones, nature will take 
care of the injury if one keeps the 
wounds clean and is healthy. But the 
teeth will not repair themselves, In fact, 
if they become broken or diseased with 
decay, this disease will continue rapidly 
until the teeth are lost. 

Dental decay is one of the most prev- 
alent of ali diseases,. The physician and 
dentist are considering it much more 
seriously than they did a few years ago. 
Examinations in schools have shown that 
a large percentage of all school children 
are suffering from this diseasé. Think 
of the needless suffering and needless 
physical handicaps that it causes. It re- 
flects itself in the children’s school work, 
in their dispositions and in their general 


Six-Year Molars Lead 

The six-year molars lead all the others 
for tooth infection. It is believed that 
more than 60 per cent of all children in 
the United States below the age of 14 
years have one or more defective first 
molars, If these teeth are not repaired 
soon, deep infection due to abscessed 
roots may set in. Should this occur, the 
opportunity to repair the damage and 
thereby save the tooth will be lost. 

Regular periodic visits to your family 
dentist for examination and repair of 
the defect at an early date is the only 
treatment that will stop dental decay 
once it is started. As soon as the first 
molars appear through the gum the child 
should be taken to the dentist and if 
a defect in the formation of the enamel 
is present it should be corrected at once. 
_ Most of the larger cities have ‘school 
inspection..in order to find physical and 
Many communities have 
school dental clinics where the children’s 
teeth are cleaned and fillings inserted. 
Only in this way can we ever hope to 
care for the millions of children so badly 
in need of dental care. Every commu- 
nity should have such facilities to help 
educate the parents as well as the chil- 
dren in the importance of mouth. hygiene 
and especially to aid the deserving poor 
who unfortunately can not. get: dental 
service of a reparative nature in any 
other way. Every community has hos- 
pital facilities that are doing a wonder- 
ful service in their communities but the 
deserving poor have no place to turn for 
dental aid except to school clinics. As 
a result many children are seriously 
handicapped at the very start in life 
when they need every aid to build their 
bodies and their minds to take their 
proper place in life. 

The first permanent tooth to make its 
appearance in the mouth is the six-year 
molar. This tooth comes through the 
gums just back of the last temporary 
tooth, one on each side of the jaw, above 
and below. It usually makes its ap- 
pearance at about the sixth year and 
as it displaces no temporary tooth it 
is often_mistaken for a temporary tooth 
and many times allowed to decay because 
of the belief that it will soon be re- 
moved anyway. 

This permanent tooth was partly 
formed even before the child was born 
Every single factor which had any in- 
fluence on the health or nutrition of this 
child during the first four or five years of 
his life is -reflected in the development 
of this tooth. 

Teeth are made of lime, phosphorus 
and magnesium, as are the bones of the 
child and if these were not supplied in 
proper quantity it will be reflected in the 
development of the child as well as in 
his temporary and permanent teeth. The 
child’s diet and his ability to properly 
assimilate food will determine to a very 
great extent whether the enamel, which 
should entirely cover the tooth, will be 
hard and properly formed or of a soft 
character more easily broken, and sub- 
ject to decay. 

Any sickness of childhood during these 
early years before this permanent tooth 
has erupted is usually the cause of some 
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ary Hurley After Conference With President Hoover | 


Expresses Hope That Congress Will Act on Re- 
vision of Laws at This Session 


The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, stated orally at the White House 
. 26 that he hoped Congress would 
act at the present session on the pro- 
sed revision of the laws of the Panama 
al Zone, although .he said that in 
view of the shortness of the session, the 
Department of War would not press for 
action on the legislation. 

All of the laws now.in force in the 
Canal Sone have been revised and codi- 
fied and await approval by Congress. 
Proposed changes in the existing laws 
under the revision and codification were 
submitted to Congress by President 
Hoover on June 9, 1930, with his rec- 
ommendation that they be approved 
based upon a report from the Secretary 
of War recommending favorable action. 

“We (the Department of War) are 
earnestly desirous that Congress give 
its approval to the proposed revision of 
the Panama Canal Zone laws,” said Sec- 
retary» Hurley in commenting upon the 
subject, “but we will not make a fight 
for that purpose at the present session 
because of the shortness of the session. 
So far as I know, there is no opposition 
in Congress te the proposed revision. 

Revision of the laws of the Panama 
Canal Zone was provided for under the 
act of Congress approved by President 
Hoover May 17, 1928. That act carried 
an appropriation of $25,000 and author- 
ized the President to have the laws re- 
vised and*codified and to report to Con- 
gress for its approval “such changes in 
the laws now in force in the Canal Zone 
as he deems necessary or wise for the 
proper administration of justice therein 
and the proper maintenance and opera- 
tion of the Panama Canal.” 


Revision Favored 


By HouseCommittee _ 

The bill (H. R. 11475) providing for 
revision and codification of the laws of 
the Panama Canal Zone and which later 
became law was favorably reported (Re- 
port No. 943) in the first session of 
the 70th Congress from the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. In its report the Committee, in 

, said: 
Pathe laws of the Panama Canal Zone 
have never been revised or codified. They 
are in a state of more or less confusion, 
due to the various sources from which 
they were taken, which makes it difficult 
for members of the bar, the officials of 
the district court, and the officials of the 
Government to understand. 

“The Canal Zone was taken over by 
treaty with the Republic of Panama in 
1904. The Republic of Panama _had 
formerly been a state in the Republic of 
Colombia, but after a short revolution 
became a free and independent sov- 
ereignty and shortly thereafter entered 
into a treaty with the United States by 
which the Canal Zone, 10 miles across 
the Isthmus, was ceded to the United 

tes. 5 
a became necessary to establish a 
civil government of some kind on the 
Zone. and President Roosevelt issued a 
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Navy Will Establish 


Reserve Air Bases 


Stations Planned at Miami, Fla., 
And St. Louis 
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pares favorably wit 
86 for the previous yea 


Waiving requirement der 
graduates serve at sea before receiving 


ienments to flight training has a 
cpratifying result,” Admiral Moffett re- 
ported, and provided 186 qualified men 
for preliminar egeeneres at San Diego 

ampton Roads. 
~~ personnel on duty at the close 
of the fiscal year 1930 consisted of a total 
of 1,019 officers as contrasted with 843 
the previous year. The strength has 
grown from 595 officers in June, 1922, 
Admiral Moffett’s report shows. 

The : ‘vanced school at Pensacola, Fla., 
turned out a total of 234 officers and en- 
listed men of both the Navy and the 
Marine Corps dyring 1930, these statis- 
In addition to this group 
“qualified as aviators or naval awation 
pilots,” there were 370 still undergoing 
advanced training at the start of the 
fiscal year while 30 at Hampton Roads 
and 32 at San Diego were preparing for 
Pensacola instruction. 


| upon this six-year molar and many times 
| disfigure it to such an extent/that it is 
extremely difficult to keep it free from 


detP tne mouth and teeth, the throat and 
nasal cavities, are kept in a healthy con- 
dition, many of these so-called children’s 
| diseases may be escaped. Nearly all con- 
tagious diseases find their entrance. into 





imperfection in the enamel. Measles, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, smallpox, chick- 
enpox, in fact, nearly any of the so-called 
children’s diseases, leave their imprint 





of unwise overexpansion which is surely 
one strongly contributory cause of the 
alternating periods of prosperity and de- 
pression. 


Laymen’s Committee Named 


To Aid Educational Survey 


{Continued from Page 1.} ’ 
Henry J. Haskell, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Henry H. Hilton, Chicago, Ill; the Rey. 
Forney’ Hutchinson, Oklahoma City, 
Okla,; Charles F. Jenkins, Philadelphia, 


Dana Johnson, Santa Fe, N. Mex.; Je- 
rome Jones, Atlanta, Ga.; Judge William 
S. Kenyon, Fort Dodge, Iowa; Charles 
F. Kettering, Dayton, Ohio. 

Harry R. Lewis, Providence, R. I.; 
David Littlejohn, Charleston, W, Va.; 
Judge John E. Martineau, Little Rock, 
| Ark.; Charles H. Mayo, Rochester, Minn.: 
J. D. Millar, Menomonie, Wis.; R. A. Nes. 
tos, Minot, N. D.; Wm. John Norton, 





| tions which we could not account for and 
devoutly hoped would never happen 
again, Then we began to realize that 


establishment of specialized domestic re- 
lations or family courts; an investigation 
by the Department of Education as to 
extending supervision of mentally re- 
| tarded children beyond school hours; and 
corrective amendments to the children’s 
laws to eliminate archaic terminology. 
Various other recommendations, bear 
upon the problems of child labor, men- 
|tally handicapped children, and other 
phases of the Commission’s duty, which 
was to “investigate the laws relative to 
dependant, dotiaquent and neglected chil- 
ren and children otherwis i 
| special care,” * 





Detroit, Mich.; Willmot M, Odell, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Edward B. Passano, Baltimore, Md.; 
Mrs. J. K. Pettingill, Lansing, Mich. 
Erskine Ramsay, Birmingham, Ala.; R. 
S. Rogers, Dillon, S. C.; Virginius Shack. 
leford, Orange, Va.; Bolton Smith, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Charles Judson Smith Lex- 
ington, Ky.; Edgar B. Stern, New Or- 
leans, La.; W. J. Sutton, Cheney, Wash. 

Lucius Thayer, Harrisville, N: H.: 
| vin Waggoner, Philip, 8. 
Warren, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Willi ° 
len White, Emporia, ee Willis . 
Whitney, Schenectady, N. Y.; Benjamin 
Williams, Proctor, Vt.; E. M. Williams 
heme, Ohio; Charles F, Willis, 

oenix, Ariz.; Matthew Woll, Washing- 
ton D. » Washing. 


Dak.; Fred 


Imme 


| 


\the body through the nose and mouth, 
but if these are kept clean and healthy, 
the disease organisms will not find lodg- 


ment. 


diate Action on Copyright Bill 
Predicted by Its Sponsor in House 


Representative Vestal Says Measure Likely Will Be Enacted 


Into Law Before Session Ends 


| 
| 
| 


The Vestal copyright revision bill (H. 


|again will be considered in the House 
immediately after the holiday recess, 
likely will be passed by the House and 
|enacted into law before the present 
| Seventy-first Congress expires on Mar. 
'4, 1931, its sponsor, Representative 
Vestal (Rep.), of Anderson, Ind., stated 
orally Dec, 26. : 

| Mr. Vestal said educational institu- 
|tion, libraries, book publishers, authors, 
|and writers generally favor the bill, He 
said that he has received copies of a 
circular mailed out by the copyright 
committee of the National Association of 
Book Publishers, urging’ those receiving 
it to favor the legislation. It lists 
among the proponents the National As- 
sociation of Book Publishers, the Na- 
tional Publishers Association (periodi- 
cals), American, Newspaper 


| bor, International Allied Printing Trades 
| Association, Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, Theatrical 
Managers Association, Authors League 
of America, American Library Associa- 
tion, American Booksellers Association, 
New York Bar Association, American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Ameri- 


Publishers | ( 
Al-| Association, American Federation of La-| publisher will be handicapped in the 
matter of protection of rights to their | 


can Institute of Arts and Sciences, Na- 


Pa.; Frank Jenkins, Eugene, Oreg.; E.|R. 12549), now on the House calendar, | tional Education Association, the Amer- 


ican Hostorical Society. 
Opponents of the bill, according to 
this statement, which Representative 


Vestal said presented the facts, include 
some Mémbers of Congress, the Ameri- 
ean Chemical Society, the American as- 
sociation of Political Science, the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, the Geo- 
logical Society of America. 

“The bill ought to bb passed imme- 
diately,” Chairman Vest&l said. “It will 
come up on the first open day after 
Congress reassembles following the holi- 
day recess. If the United States is to 
become a member of the International 
Copyright Union, it must adhere by 
July 1, 1931. If we do not become a 
member of the union by that date, it 
means that every American author and 


works. Except the United States, Siam, 


and China, every civilized country has) 


become a member. 

“Membership would give American 
owners of copyrights full protection in 
all other countries that adhere to the 
union, 


roclamation putting into effect in the 

anal Zone the laws of the land with 
which the inhabitants thereof were fa- 
miliar until such time as they should be 
changed by law. This Executive Order 
put into effect the Colombian civil and 
criminal law. The Canal Zone at that 
time was occupied by native Panaman- 
ians; work on the Canal was begun in 
1904, and progressed rapidly until it 
was completed in 1914. 

“In accordance with the treaty our 
Government expropriated all of the land 
of the Canal Zone, and legal proceed- 
ings were begun by which the private 
landholders were paid for their property 
by the Government and the Zone was 
depopulated. as soon as could be done. 


Ordinances Enacted 


By Canal Commission 

‘During a large part of the construc- 
tion period the zone was governed by the 
Isthmian Canal Commission created by 
Congress with legislative powers. The 
Commission from time to time enacted 
various laws or ordinances which are 
still in force and effect. The President 
from time to time issued various execu- 
tive orders which had the force and ef- 
fect of law and all of which were con- 
firmed by the Panama Canal Act of 1912. 

“Congress has, from time to time, by 
various acts and by provisions in the 
appropriation bills, passed laws affecting 
the Canal Zone. Early in the construc- 
tion period the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion put into effect in the Canal Zone 
the criminal code and the code of crimi- 
nal procedure of the State of California. 
to take the place of the criminal code 
of the Republic of Colombia which had 
been adopted by Executive proclama- 
tion. 

“And there was also put into effect 
in the Canal Zone on May 1, 1907, by 
Executive order dated Mar. 22, 1907, a 
code of civil procedure adopted from the 
California code of civil procedure. But 
the civil code of the Republic of Colom- 
bia, with certain amendments, is still 
in force and effect in the Panama Canal 
Zone. 

“So that the laws of the Canal Zone 
are now made up of (1) the civil code 
of the Republic of Colombia, as amended; 
(2) certain parts of thé criminal code 
and the code of criminal procedure of 
the State of California; (3) the code 
of civil procedure of the State of Cali- 
fornia; (4) Executive orders of the Pres- 
ident, issued from time to time; (5) va- 
rious ordinances of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, issued during construction 
years; and (6) various acts of Congress. 

“By act of Congress the Canal Zone 
is divided into two judicial districts, one 
on the Atlantic and the other on the Pa- 
cific side of the Isthmus. There is a 
district judge, appointed by the Presi- 
dent for a term of four years, who tries 
all civil and criminal cases arising in 
the Canal Zone, with the exception of 
certain petty cases that are tried in the 
magistrate courts.” 


Electoral College System 
Is Opposed by Mr. Norris 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

Yet under our system the people never 
really select the President. The man 
must first be nominated by one of the 
dominant political parties. 2 

You know that national conventions 
seldom pay any attention whateyer to 
the wishes of the rank and file of their 
respective parties. They choose their 
nominees just as they please. : 

“The electoral college is responsible 
for this condition. Its only real effect 
is to prevent the people from exercising 
a free choice in. the selection of the 
President. What we need is a consti- 
tutional amendment that will enable the 
voters to get control of the party any 
time they are minded to. We should 
repeal that part of the Constitution 
providing for the electoral college, so it 
would be possible for a man to run as 
an independent candidate for President. 

“The electoral college is the only thing 
that stands in the way. As long as we 
have it in the Constitution, a new party 
would be open to the same objections 
that are now made against the old party. 
At present, a candidate has to organize 
in every congressional district in the 
United States, and select candidates for 


On Destroyers 


Dummy Projectiles Used at 
First in Experiments to 
Determine Percentage of 
Hits Scored 


_ The first tests since 1924 of the effec- 

tiveness of aerial bombs against naval 
vessels were started ‘recently in Pacific 
waters, it was stated orally Dec, 26 at 
the Departmentof the Navy. 

Using the hulk of the decommissioned 
destroyer “Sloat,” airplanes from Car- 
tier Division Two of the Battle Fleet are 
eke neil with light dummy bombs, 
it was stated at the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. Live bombs are to be used be- 
fore experiments are completed, it was 
said, although the first part of the work 
will be confined principally to determin- 
ing the percentage of hits with the 
dummy bombs. 

Attacks with live bombs have not been 
made since the vy attempted to sink 
the battleship hulk “Washington” in 
1924, Department records show. The re- 
sult of those tests were considered 
controversial, it was explained, although 
the official. report expressed the belief 
that the effectiveness of aircraft attacks 
against battleships had been exagger- 


ated, 
Three Vessels Set Aside 

Bombing tests with an ex-German de- 
stroyer in 1921 demonstrated that “even 
the frail structure of a torpedo vessel 
has a very good charfte when attacked 
by aircraft,” it was pointed out in the 
report of the Special Board on Develop- 
ment of Naval Aviation, filed in 1925. 

_ Whether increased maneuverability of 
aircraft, increased efficiency in hitting 
targets, and more effective bombs will 
produce different results is one of the 
features of the tests to be carried out 
on the “Sloat,” it was pointed out. 

Plans were announced a few months 
ago by the Department of the Navy for 
the use of the “Sloat” and the “Mar- 
cus,” a second decommissioned de- 
stroyer, as “perennial targets,” and the 
“Stoddert,” a third vessel. of this type, 
as a radio-controlled target ship. 

Both cruisers and destroyers “must 
depend on their anti-aircraft batteries 
to counteract and their maneuverability 
to thwart aerial attacks,” the Special 
Board reported in 1925. Destroyers, 
however, are “‘poor gun platforms,” the 
Board advised, and “the anti-aircraft 
guns are greatly handicapped.” The 
size of the vessel, on the other hand, 
makes the target only about one-fourth 
as large as a cruiser and increases ma- 
neuverability, the Board added. 

Increasing accuracy in bombing would 
lessen the chance of survival credited to 
destroyers, the Board pointed out in its 
analysis of tests with the former Ger- 
man destroyer. That vessel, the “G- 
102,” finally was sunk after attacks 
from heights varying from 200 to 1,500 
feet, the report shows. 

Progress in the improvement of ar- 
mament for aircraft has been made con- 
tinuously, the annual report of Rear 
Admiral William D. Leahy, the Chief of 
the Bureau of Ordnance, declares, The 
Secretary of the Navy, Charles Francis, 
Adams, explained in his annual report 
that “material improvement’ in design, 
performance, reliability, and ‘safety has 
been made in bombs, bomb fuses, bomb 
racks, and smoke-producing equipment.” 
The torpedo now available for aircraft, 
Secretary Adams added, has been 
strengthened and a new design is being 
menufactured for tests. 





the electoral college. This cannot be 
done in the few months intervening be- 
tween the national conventions and the 
elections. The voter would be faced with 
a list of names as long as his arm, most 
of them belonging to men. he didn’t 
know. He wouldn’t know how to vote 
to express his wishes. ¢ 

“If it were not for this condition an in. 
dependent candidate could run for presi- 
dent just as in every State in the Union 
an independent candidate can now run for 
Governor. We have just had an illus- 
tration of that in Oregon, where an in- 
dependent candidate was elected Gov- 
ernor. If the electorial college were abol- 
ished, and if there should happen to be 
general dissatisfaction with the presiden- 
tial nominees of both parties, within ten 
days we could put an independent candi- 
date in the field,” he said, 
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etector and 


|by the Conference, Dr. Barnard said. 
Where local conferences have already 
been established they are organizing en- 
thusiastically, he declared. Only through 
local action of this kind .can the real 


p 
plished, he added. 


Record of Eart 


Tea 
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hquake Movements 


urposes of the Conference be accom-| 





Plans of Cane Sugar 
Producers to Aid 
Industry Outlined 


‘Reduction in Production) 


Costs and Greater Yield} 
Per Acre Tried, Depart-) 


| 


| Survey. 


Several Proposals 


The device shown above, a tilt-compensation seismometer of the McComb-Homber type employing a 

photographic recorder, has been installed at a field station of the United States Coast and Geodetic 

The inset photograph shows a seismographic record made by a similar instrument, the lines 

indicating location, direction, intensity and duration of an earthquake shock. Earthquake disturb- 

ances cause movements of a suspended weight which is free to oscillate. 

nicated by means of a multiplying lever to a mirror which reflects them in highly magnified form to 
the machine shown at the right, where they are photographically recorded on sensitized paper. 


Ruling to Permit Unlabelled Presence 


More Fur Coats 


—__—____ | Produced for Men 


Fewer Fur Garments for Wom- 
en Made During 1929, Cen- 


sus Bureau Finds 


There was a sharp increase in the 
shipments of fur and fur-lined coats and 
overcoats for men last year, while those 
for wemen showed a decrease of more 
than $25,000,000 compared with 1927, ac- 
cording, to information furnished Dec. 26 
by the Bureau of the Census. There was 


a decline in the fur goods industry as a! 


whole, it was stated. 

The following information 
|nished by the Bureau: 
| Fur neck pieces for women showed a 
gain of more than 50 per cent in 1929, 
}as well as other fur trimmings. 

Fur hats and caps were considerabl 
| below ‘the production of 1927 while th 
| receipts for custom work and repairing 
| were also less last year. 
| There were more establishments listed 
in this industry, but fewer wage earners 
and less wages were reported than in 
the preceding census year. Cost of mate- 
rials, fuel and purchased electric current 
was lower, but the total value of the 
shipments of the industry dropped from 
$299,615,047 to $277.058,936. With the 
exception of approximately $4,500,000, 
all of this production was of fur goods. 

The value of women’s fur and fur-lined 
}coats and overcoats dropped from $156,- 
851,144 to $129,245,490, while the value 
of those for men increased from $3,869,- 
238 to $4,196,228. The value of fur neck 
pieces rose from a little more than $14,- 
000,000 to more than $21,000,000, Fur 
trimmings totaled more than $93,000,000, 
a gain of about $6,000,000. 


was fur- 
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United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


The movements are commu- 
Tariff Commission Assigns 
Dates for Three Hearings 
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Improved Radio" 


Expected From 


Recent Advances 


; ropa 
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‘Commissioner Lafount Says 
_ Synchronized Operation 
| Will Greatly Extend Serv- 
|. ice of Stations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
service, depending upon their sizes, and 
to cater to their regular audiences wit 
types of programs peculiar to their lo- 
|calities. It will be like the service ren- 
jdered by the press association in pro- 
| viding State and regional news for news- 
papers in particular localities.” 
| Improved Antenna , 
| Scientific developments in the con- 


struction of antenna for transmitting 
stations also may have an important 
bearing on the reduction of interference, 
and aid the introduction of synchroniza- 
| tion, the Commissioner said. These are 
in the direction of more general use of 
|the ground wave in transmission, a 
|elimination of the sky wave. He ex- 
| plained that the ground wave is less. af- 
fected by elemental interferences than 
the sky wave. 

The Yundamental basis of synchroniza- 
tion, Mr. Lafount brought out, is strict 
ladherence to frequency, for the “wob- 
|bling” of a station from its assigned 
| frequency causes the heterodynes. Mod- 
jern stations, he explained, employ auto- 
matic quartz crystal controls to keep 
them on their frequencies, but these are 
subject to variations, and from time to 
|time must be checked with master con- 
| trols. 
| Control of Frequency 
| To provide this “master frequency 


The United States Tariff Commission | service,” Mr. Lafount declared that the 


9 


ment Survey Shows 
er | 


Made for Hearings 


| The cane sugar industry of the United 


»| States is actively seeking to overcome! 


the handicap of low prices for its prod- 
|uect through reduction of costs of pro- 


B3, who sys-|duction by greater yield per acre and | 


|by greater efficiency in sugar factories, 


|Dr. H. G. Knight, chief of the Bureau | 
|of Chemistry and Soils, Department of | 


Agriculture, stated Dec, 26. 

| Dr. Knight inspected fields and fac- 
| cently. He said methods developed by 
the Department for growing cane and 


| 


dustry as the best means of checking 
'the losses from low prices. A statement 


by the Department on his trip follows | 


in full text: 

Growers of sugar cane and manufac- 
turers of cane sugar in Louisiana are 
cooperating intelligently in all the work 
the United States Department of Agri-| 
culture is doing to assist the industry 


and to put it on a more profitable basis, | 
says Dr. Henry G. Knight, Chief of the| 


Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, who 
bases his opinion on first-hand .contact 


tories in the Louisiana Sugar Belt as 


making sugar are recognized by the in-)| 


On Veterans’ Bonus 


‘Representative Garner’s Plan 


| ment at Maturity 


While varying proposals are being 
| brought forward in the House for imme- 
|diate payment of adjusted compensation 
to World War veterans, the House~Com- 
tmittee on Ways and Means has not made 
any plans so. far for hearings on the 
subject, the chairman, Representative 
Hiawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., stated 
orally Dec. 26. 

The latest proposal made public in the 
House was by Minority Leader Garner 
| (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., who issued a 
| statement suggesting a plan for imme- 
diate pa:ment with 4 per cent interest 


Would Permit of Imme-| 
diate Payment or Settle-| 


per cent sweet. Under conditions exist- 
ing then, a prejudice existed against it. 
As a matter of administrative procedure, | 
this Department ruled that its presence) 
in a prepared food must be declared’ on | 
| the label. ‘ | 

In the last 10 years great progress 
has been made in refining corn sugar. 
It is now a clear, clean, white, granu- 
lated sugar. ‘It is 
healthful food. It is now about 75 per 
cent, as sweet as cane sugar. It has 
some properties more valuable than cane 
sugar. It has no qualities which are in 
|any wise harmful to health. The reason 





for the old departmental ruling has dis- | 
It is high time that the dis- | 


| appeared. 
| crimination against it, based on an an- 
cient prejudice, should disappear also. 

At the beginning of the administration 


Of Corn Sugar in 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


a wholesome and | the whole crop. 


to date or option of holding the certifi- | of the Federal Food and Drugs Act, 
cates for payment in full at maturity. | this Department made the same ruling as 
(The full text of the statement is printed | to edible vegetable oils other than olive 
on page 11.) | oil that has existed against corn sugar. 


Statement Filed With House | sia and local organizations of the 
| White 
|Health and Protection are now_ being 
Member of Organization |nard, stated orally Dec. 26. 
Is Made Public While material is being assembled for, 
‘ : | findings, Dr. Barnard explained, local) 
[Continued from Page 1.] |eonferences are being set up through-| 
that, quite to the contrary, inasmuch as|ganize focal conferences in every State 
we were discussing the problem of send-!as soon as possible. 
ental countries, we would hear with) jrgs throughout the communities of the 
great pleasure Bucharin’s opinion as to| Nation so that immediate benefits may 
plied that he was not acquainted with! with the health departments, educational 
the technique of such trips, this being|and welfare agencies, and will give im- 
tern American passports are considered 
the best guarantee for safety in trips 
Describing the Soviet organization’s 
methods of getting information from 
ernment, Agabekoff said: | 
“Reports of the English envoy to 
merican Government were a permanent 
ource of information to the OGPU. It| 
of the foreign department of the old | 
OGPU there were reports of almost all | 
voys accredited to foreign gdévernments, 
and commissioners to the countries un-| 
vinced of this many times, , 
“English diplomats without — their 
the Soviet government through their 
detailed reports to the foreign office. 
“In connection with events in Afghan- | 
istan and Persia I often received assign- | 
that problem ‘according to English data. 
I would go to the files of the foreign 
the reports of Operator 
tematically conveyed to us~the reports 
office. 
“The reports of British diplomats ac- 
closet in the Ogpu. Among them I also 
found reports of envoys of all countries 
cerning the country which interested me. 
“Ughet, representative of the old Rus- 
useful source of information serving to 
familiarize us with the internal situa- 
“He reported systematically and in de- 
tail concerning the economic and political 
Gheers, former czarist diplomat in Paris. 
These letters were intercepted and copies 
The United States political department | 
of the Ogpu is the most important de-| with the planters and factory owners. | 
ing an entire block, Mr. Agabekoff said. trip through the Louisiana Sugar Belt. | 
He also described the duties of the vari- | Visits Sugar Factory 
which was formerly known as_ the 
Checka. 
ment” which works to protect State 
secrets from being learned by foreigners, 
partment is the interception of foreign 
codes and the reading of code telegrams 


Committee by Port! House Conference on Child 
|established, the director, Dr. H. E. Bar-| 
the publication of the first volume of| 

not he was intruding, Trilisser repliéd|out the country. It is planned to or-| 
ing OGPU workers clandestinely to Ori-' These agencies will diffuse the find- 
the ways of sending them. Bucharin re-|result. They will be in close contact 
Platnisky’s business, but in the comin-|petus to the whole program contemplated | 
abroad.” 
reports of British envoys to their gov-| 
Washington as to the activities of the 
is necessary to say that at the service| 
the English representatives abroad (en-| 
der British protectorates). I was con- | 
knowledge rendered valuable service to 
English Data Used 
ments to compile a paper on this or 
department of the OGPU and would take 
of the English envoys to the foreign 
cumulated in 1929 occupied a whole big 
of the world and I would take those con- 
sian department of finance, was also a 
tion in the United States. , 
situation of the country in his letters to 
of them were sent to the Ogpu.” 
partment of the Soviet system, occupy-| Dr. Knight has just returned from a 
ous heads of the secret, organization,| Dr, Knight visited the sugar factory | 
There is an “extra special depart- 
he said, and another task of this de- 
from abroad. He said this department 


compiles weekly a list of foreign code | 


Chairman Hawley said he had been 
“standing, by the action taken by the 
American Legion at its’ national conven- 
tion in Boston recently,” at which that 


j}at Southdown, La., the Sterling sugar 
| factoriés at*Franklin, La,, and the God- 
chaux Sugar’s, Inc., factories at Reserve, 


|La., going over the plantations upon . ; 7 

| which these factories operate and study- | body declined to take action on a pro- 
‘ing the method of handling sugar cane! pee ee immediate payment of the cer- 
‘from the time it is planted until the | tiicates. Se: . 
|granulated sugar is manufactured and Nothing further has been presented 
placed in bags. by the American Legion,” he said. “All 


4 s s in- 
“Planters and manufacturers alike are |that has come to us has come from in 


|Our regulations for many years required 
|that the presence of any vegetable oil 
;except olive oil in salad dressings must 
|be declared on the label. But modern 


| methods of refining made wholesome edi- | 
|ble oils from cottonseed, peanuts and | 


|corn, The regulation requiring a decla- 
|ration of their presence on the label was 
|removed in 1923. The public was not 
|injured—the administration of the law 


| 
Canned Food Issued {has announced additional public hearings | 
|to be held at its offices in Washington, | 
D. €., in connection with investigations 
recently instituted for the purposes of 


-Action Is Taken by Secretary Hyde as Means to Broaden | section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
Demand for Farm Products 


|frequqently referred to as the flexible 
tariff provisions. 
| The dates and 
|hearings of which public noticé is now 
{given are: Jan. 27, olive oil; Jan, 28, 
|umbrellas, etc.; Jan. 29, infants’ wear of 
wool, etc. 

The hearings will be open to all in- 


The control and limitation of acreage 

planted is one method of reestablishing 

that nae. Finding new uses and | 

new outlets for crops is another et : : 
We produce bhneslly ak a terested parties and the public generally. 

000,000 bushels 6f corn. Only about| (/sswed by the Tariff Commission.) 

| 275,000,000 bushels df this ever reaches | ~~~ 

|primary markets. The sale price of this tion. If we fail to use all available 

|small amount fixes the farm price for|methods of restoring agricultural bal- 


There exists a potential market for|great and spectacular gains, or merely 


|corn through corn sugar variously esti-|short and unnoticed steps, we shall be| 


|mated at from 5,000,000, to 100,000,000 | derelict in duty. 

|bushels per annum. The smaller figure| I believe that this 
represents about 2 per cent of the cash| moves an undeserved stigma from corn 
;corn reaching primary markets. 


cent. It is not likely that the larger;and) Drugs Act nor its administration; 


‘figure will be realized for many years. | that it is-a just recognition of modern! 
| Be the per cent large or small, the open- | progress in refining; and that it will aid 


ling of this potential market for addi-|in. some degree in reestablishing the eco-| 
tional corn is a step in the right direc- nomic balance of agricultural products. 





Concentration 


subjects of the new} 


|anee, whether those methods represent | 


modification re-' 


The| sugar; that it harms or deceives no one;/| 
larger figure represents about 35 per,that it weakens neither the Federal Food | 


American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, which also has been experimenting 
extensively with synchronization, plans 
to offer a “master frequeney service” 
for stations throughout the Nation, to 
keep them precisely on their frequency. 
This service, he explained, likely will be 
furnished all stations by wire, with the 
constant frequency impulses superim- 
posed on the wire until the particular 
| station calibrates its own crystal to con- 
stancy. 

To provide for the necessary, clear- 
ance for synchronized networks, Mr. La- 
fount declared there might be the neces- 
sity for some shifts in station assign- 
ments, to be worked out with the sta- 
tions themselves and with the least pos- ~ 
sible disturbance to the broadcasting set- 
up. as a whole. Now, he explained, a 
channel used for synchronized network 
broadcasting, must have clearance of 50 
kilocycles on each side from other sta- 
tions in the areas through which it 
passes. Less than this separation re- 
sults in cross-talk interference and blan- 
keting, he explained. 

Engineering developments, he declared, 
are expected to reduce this separation, 
and the problem of network synchroni- 
zation thus should be simplified. 


HEN some huge financial 


| seeking opportunities to offset the losses 


dividuals or from individual Members | Wa8 not weakened. Quite the contrary. 





ve 


telegrams for the heads of the Ogpu. ng Pepe sf e ; 
‘ = : | cause y the present low price of sugar, | 
Oddie Bill Held Up ; /and are apitting the work which the 
Consideration of the Oddie bill to! Department is doing to increase produc- 
place an embargo on Soviet products’ tion per acre and per labor unit by fer- 
dumped on the markets of the United | tilizer experiments with the new varie- | 
States is being held up temporarily pend-/| ties of canes and by studies looking to 
ing the report of the House Committee,' increased faetory efficiency,” says Dr. 
Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, stated! Knight. 
orally Dec. 26. “Factory owners are keenly interested 
By making use of the report of the,in methods recommended by the Bureau 
House Committee, Senator Oddie said,|of Chemistry and Soils for clarifying 
the Senate Committee can avoid any;the cane juice in the process of manu- 
duplication of effort in obtaining infor-| facture, and express their convictio 
mation relative to the dumping program | that, qside from increasing the sugar 
of the Soviet Union. | content of the cane by means of new va- 


of Congress. 

“I have been supporting the action of 
the American Legion at its convention.” 
Reaction of Legion Sought 

Asked if he would change his present 
stand if the American Legion would ask 
for some immediate payment plan, Mr. 
Hawley said: “That is something which 
will have to come in the future.” 

He said he has made no plans for call- 
ing his Committee together for hearings 
on the question. ' 

On the same date Representative Fish 
(Rep.), of Garrison; N. Y., who is spon- 
soring a plan for immediate payment of 


The report is expected to be filed about 
Jan. 5, he said, and he hopes that the 
Senate Finance Committee, before which 
his bill is now pending, may undertake 
its consideration within a few days after 
that date. 


Senator Oddie’s bill (S. 4848) would 
prohibit the importation of any article 
or merchandise from the Union of So- 
cialist Soviet Republies. 

In. discussing the necessity for such 
legislation, Senator Oddie declared that 
he is firmly convinced that the Soviet 
Union is to a large degree responsible 
for the effort to undermine the silver 
standard in the Far East as well as the 
gold standard in the United States and 
Europe. 

Referring to the unemployment as- 
pect of the problem, Senator Oddie said 
that passage of the bill would be one 
of the most effective steps taken to wipe 
out economic depression and unemploy- 
ment, 

“If an embargo should be placed on 
manganese ore alone,” he declared, “we 
could put 15,000 men at work tomorrow 
morning in the manganese mines.” 


oper irve i peter 
Recruiting for Navy 


Will Be Resumed | 


Half of Normal Quota to Be 
Enlisted in January 


Recruiting activity, suspended several 
weeks ago to effect a net decrease of 
4,800 men in enlisted strength, will be 
resumed in January, the Department of 
the Navy announced Dec. 26. Strength 
will be increased gradually, the Depart- 
ment explained, and the full quota of 
recruits will be accepted for the first 
time in March. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 


Acceptance of Navy recruits, ‘halted | 


since Oct. 8, 1930, will be resumed in 
January. Recruiting stations throughout 
the United States will recruit approxi- 


mately half the normal number of first | 
January, three-quarters | 


enlistments in 
the normal number in February and 
resume full quota in March. The normal 
monthly quota of recruits accepted aver- 
ages 1,600 first enlistments. 

Recruiting was suspended in October 
when a revised fleet operating plan was 
placed into effect whereby a reduction 
in ships in commission modified by ap- 
proximately 4,800 the number of en- 
listed personnel necessary to operate 
ships of the fleet. 

PIn resuming recruiting activities, 
there will be no change in standard re- 
quirements for entrance to the service. 


|rieties and better methods of fertiliza- 
| tion, the best way to overcome the handi- 
|eaps of the present low price of sugar 


|is by such methods of clarification as are | 


| being recommended by the Department 
lof Agriculture.” * 

Other efforts of the growers to over- 
come the present adverse conditions of 
| their industry in which, Dr. Knight says, 
the Department’s help is 
are the attempt to increase the cane 
|Sirup business by the manufacture of 
|a sugar-cane bagasse for industrial pur- 
| poses. He says that some of the bagasse 
}is now being used in the manufacture 
|of wall board, but the greater part is 


| still going under the boilers of the sugar | 


| factories as fuel. 

| Dr. Knight emphasizes that the plant- 
/ers are enthusiastic over the new varie- 
|ties of P. O. J. cane which have been 
introduced by the Bureau of Plant In- 
|dustry. He visited several experimental 
|fields on different types of soil where 
|the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils is 


| directing fertilizer experiments intended 


| to increase the acre yields and decrease | 


appreciated, | 


25 per cent of the face value of the 
certificates, stated orally that his plan 
had been approved by the District of 
Columbia American Legion: posts, and 
lthat he had written to the National 
| headquarters of the Legion in an effort 
to get its reaction to his plan. He has 
obtained no reply, he said. . 
Representative Patman (Dem.), of 
Texarkana, Tex., and other Members 
| have introduced bills on the subject. Mr. 
Patman has:a petition, which is on the 
Speaker’s table, to discharge his bill 
from the Ways and Means Committee so 
as to bring it up directly on the floor 
lof the House, 
An optional plan of payment of the 


[Continued on Pcge 11, ‘Column 4.] 

LEA nen himnmnnnain ane 
| production costs of sugar cane. He also 
| visited the Louisiana Experiment Station 
at Baton Rouge where Dr. C. T. Dowell, 
|director of the station, is planning to 
expand the field experiments in fertilizers 
and new varieties which are proving 0 
practical benefit to the industry. 


Dirigible ‘Los Angeles’ to Perform 


[Continued f 


| Feb, 17. 

Only the actual value in observation 
flights will be tested, it was explained | 
orally at the Bureau of Aeronautics, and 
no bombs will be carried on the dirigible. | 


Complete overhaul is now being con-| 
}ducted at Lakehurst, following the re- 
cent inspection which indicated ‘that, 
despite having flown more miles than 
any other craft of its kind, it has en- 
joyed a life longer than that predicted 
by its builders, it was explained. 

Value of a dirigible is believed to be 
great by lighter-than-air officers of the | 
Navy, as well as many others of the 
personnel, it was said, but actual tests| 
|in military operations closely approxi-| 
mating war-time service never have 
been conducted. 

Use of the “Los Angeles” as a military 
craft was expressly prohibited under 
terms of the agreement through which 
the ship was obtained from Germany, 


| it was explained, but through the efforts 


of David 8S. Ingalls, the Assistant Secre- 





tary of the Navy for Aeronautics, per- | 
mission was secured from other foreign | 


Its First Military Duty in February 


| Airship to Participate in Fleet Maneuvers in Caribbean 
| Waters, Navy Department Announces 


rom Page 1.) 


|problem which is scheduled to start on| powers to put the craft to this experi-, 


mental use. 


| The case of edible vegetable oils is not 
| distinguishable in principle from the case 
,of corn sugar. It is desirable that de- 
|partmental reguiations should keep 
; pace with industrial developments. They 


|should not retard progress, 


| If the use of corn sugar in prepared 

food products without labeling would 
{serve in any wise to. weaken either the 
| Federal Food and Drugs Act itself, or 


|the administration of the law, the dam- | 


|age has long since been done. For many 
} years corn-sugar has been used in coh- 
|fectionery, camdy, ice cream, bakery 
| products and prepared meats without its 
| presence being declared on the label. 
|The public has eaten these products and 
|found them appetizing and healthful. 
|The law has been in no wise weakened 
}or undermined. No reason whatever ex- 
|ists for such discrimination. To deny 
|to corn sugar the advantage of the mar- 
| ket its merits warrant would be to per- 
|petuate the prejudices of 25 years ago, 
!and to deny any progress in the process- 
|ing and refining of wholesome foods. 

| I cannot agree to the proposition that 
| the purchaser of prepared fruits or other 
| foods in which sugar is an element ex- 
‘pects or believés that such sugar will 
always and everywhere mean sucrose. 
The purchaser of canned peaches, for in- 
| stance, expects to buy primarily. canned 
| peaches. There is no declaration on the 
| label that they are sweetened at all, the 
| label declares only peaches. He looks to 
| the manufacturer to guarantee that they 
| will be tasty and appetizing. He expects 
| the Federal Food and Drugs Act to in- 
| sure their wholesomeness. If those requi- 


sites are fulfilled he is far from being 


deceived. He is entirely satisfied. 


| Nor is there any danger whatever to | 


the manufacturer of special brands whose 
formulas call for sucrose and 
| brands are a guarantee of quality. 


| ruling can not affect them. 


some without adversely affecting the ap- 

| pearance or taste of the product, the 
fact that corn sugar is cheaper ought 
to commend it to the consuming public 
who are entitled, as-a matter of right, 
|to demand food products on the most, 
economical basis. 

There is also an affirmative economic 
jreason for this change in departmental 
rulings. American agriculture is over- 
produced. The fact that production 


whose | 

This | 
If, on the) 
other hand, its use is beneficial and whole- | 


a monumental engineering feat accomplished, 


But to a certain small, power- have thei 
ful group, the entire operation is 


familiar and may have been dis- 





cussed for months. It rep- 
resents men, acquaint- 


ances, perhaps intimates. 


This closely knit group 


nture is consummated, 


a new business enter- 


prise undertaken, to the great majority of the people of the country it 


remains, for all its importance, something abstract, impersonal, distant. 


r being in a world far 


wider than the limits of any sin- 
gle city. They represent a com- 
munity which is the hearts 
of all the great cities of the 
country—“X-City,” acita- 


del of money and power. 


In “X-CITY” is concentrated the small group of corporations 


ing nearly 90% of the freight and passenger 

| They represent a market for: 

Industrial equipment 
Furnaces and locomotives 


Tractors and cranes Filing cal 


which do'80% of America’s business; the purchasers of 99% of the 
securities bought by the nation’s life insurance companies; the 


banks which hold 40% of the nation’s deposits; the railroads haul- 


traffic of the nation. 


Office equipment 
Office furniture 


yinets 


/port indicates, and has been anchored | 


The projected Caribbean trip will be |TU"s ahead of consumption is responsi- 
the second made, Navy records show,|ble for most of the ills of agriculture. 
for the craft previously had been flown | The Federal Farm Board, farm organi- 
to France Field, Panama. |zations, many of the State colleges, and 

The inspection conducted recently | this Department are striving to reestab- 
brought to light no apparent reason why, | lish the economic balance of agriculture. 
pith spect paneling, the am of the! 

“Los Angeles’? should not be extended jj ° 9 

two to four years, the Board’s report'| The President s Day 
shows. Already, the craft has been un- At ‘the Executive Offices 
der way more than 2,500 hours, repre- Dec. 26, 1930 
senting over 110,000 air miles, the re- 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays 
and Fridays of each week.) 

12:15 p, m.—The Japanese Ambassa- 
dor, Katsuji Debuchi, called to intro- 
duce Viscount Kyoshiro Inonye, a mem- 
ber of the Japanese house of peers. 

12:45 p, m.—Representative Hawley 
(Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., called to rec- 
ommend the appointment of A. W. 
Norblad, of Oregon, to be American 
Minister to-The Netherlands, 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence, 


at mooring masts 1,200 hours. 

The “Los Angeles,” which is the prod- | 
uct of the Zeppelin Co,, is considerably | 
smaller than the “ZRS-4” now building | 
and has a range at 50 knots of only| 
3,500 miles whereas the new superdirigi- | 
ble will be able to operate 9,200 miles. | 

The “Los Angeles” contains: 2,470,000 | 
cubic feet of helium in contrast to the 
6,500,000 cubic feet capacity of the) 
“ZRS-4,” has a gross lift of 153,000 
pounds against the new ship’s 403,000 
and has top speed of 63.5 miles per hour | 
as contrasted with 72.8 knots which the| 
“ZRS-4” can make, Navy statistics show. 
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Machinery and machi 
every kind 


Trucks and salesmen’s cars 
Construction materials 


The United Sta 


ne tools of Check-writers and protectors 
Typewriters 
Heating and ventilating systems 
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GREATBRITAIN’S 
OIL RESOURCES 
Outlined in Report 
Prepared Abroad 


ETROLEUM resources of the British 
Empire are the subject of a report 
which has been received by the De- 

4 t of Commerce from Alfredo L. 
esaorest: American Vice Consul at Trini- 
dad, British West, Indies. 

The Empire as a whole is not a large 
producer of petroleum, according to the re- 
port, which is based upon a statistical ac- 
count of the’ resources of the British Em- 
pire as a supplier of foodstuffs and raw 
materials for British industries which re- 
cently was issued by the London Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The section of the report devoted to 
mineral oils and asphalt follows in full 
text: 

At present India, Trinidad, Sarawak and 
Canada are the only British countries with 
well-established petroleum industries and 
in Canada it has only been in recent years 
that any considerable commercial produc- 
tion has taken place. Last year’s output, 
however, in the Dominion totaled 1,120,693 
barrels, which was nearly double that of 
1928. 

Canada possesses large resources of 
crude oil, especially in the Alberta district 
which was responsible for nearly all the 
1929 output. There are now in Alberta 
more than 40 wells producing crude oil 
and naphtha, some of which are only in 
the initial stage of production. 


India Said to Rank 
Eleventh in Production 

IN THE Burma and Assam oil field, India 
has a large source of production and ranks 
eleventh on the list of petroleum producing 
countries, Trinidad being twelfth, as con- 
firmed by United States Bureau of Mines 
and the report of the Government Inspector 
of Mines of Trinidad for 1929. Indian 
petreleum statistics indicate that it is be- 
coming more and more difficult to maintain 
the output of oil at the high level reached in 
1919 ‘and 1921, when peak productions of 
well over 305,500,000 gallons were reached, 
and the output in 1928 totaled no less than 
$05,943,711 gallons, which is the highest 
ever recorded. 

The Yenangyoung field of upper Burma, 
the most highly developed in India, again 
showed a decline in output, and its place is 
being steadily taken by the Singu field, 
which in a few-years will undoubtedly oc- 
cupy the premier position. Nearly all In- 
dian petroleum is used in that country. 

Trinidad, for its size, is a large producer 
of petroleum which annually contributes a 
large sum to the wealth of the colony. Dur- 
ing 1929 it exported 288,505,815 Imperial 
gailons. There has been a notable increase 
in output during recent years. 

The oil fields of Sarawak are mainly in 
the vicinity of the town of Miri and there 
is only one company operating. For 1928 
production was officially reported as 4,447,- 
916 barrels of petroleum products, consist- 
ing of 1,671,811 barrels of crude, 665,432 
of petrol, 781,059 of kerosene and 1,329,641 
of fuel oil. Some of the Sarawak wells are 
said to yield 1,500 barrels of crude oil daily 
but this is probably a maximum figure. 


Supply of Crude Oil 
Said to Be ‘Fairly Constant’ 

A CONSERVATIVE report of the indus- 
try estimates the present annual production 
at about 5,250,000 barrels which is some- 
what higher than that recorded for 1928. 
Export figures show that the supply of 
crude has remained fairly constant in re- 
cent years, but it is said that new wells 
are constantly being sunk in order to keep 
up the output. Available information indi- 
cates that over 1,000 wells are now pro- 
ducing. 

Supplies of oil have also been found in 
Barbados and British North Borneo, and 
in- several parts of the Empire, including 
Australia (New South Wales and Tas- 
mania), South Africa and Canada are oc- 
currences of oil shales, those located in 
New South Wales being reported to be the 
richest thus far discovered. Their com- 
mercial exploitation is only a matter of 
time. 

Asphalt has an important use in road 
construction in all civilized countries, and 
is imported into the United Kingdom in 
considerable quantity, the chief source of 
supply being Trinidad where there is a 
lake of pitch some 127 acres in exent and 
of unknown depth. 

Mining operations could, of course, be 
conducted on a much larger scale than is 
the case at present, but last year they were 
sufficient to permit of an export from Trini- 
dad of 164,312 tons of asphalt. 

The largest known deposit of solid 
asphalt, however, occurs in the form of 
bituminous sands in Northern Alberta. The 
sands extend over a large area, and in hot 
weather the tar of the sands runs into 
deep pools. 

It has been estimated that the sands are 
of such enormous magnitude that if the 
petroleum content could be commercially 
extracted it would supply the world for 
many years. For some time interest has 
been centered in the possibilities of devel- 
opment in this area, and there will shortly 
be six different experimental organizations 
uniformly working upon the tar sands with 
the object of discovering a commercial use 
for these vast deposits. 


PRAGUE STUDENT BODY 


THERE WERE 10,294 students regis- 
tered for courses at the Czech University 
in Prague, Czechoslovakia, at the middle of 
October, 1930, according to a report from 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Sam E. 
Woods, at Prague. 

Of the wumber 4,592 were enrolled for 
law; 2,399 for medicine; 1,644 for philoso- 
phy; 1,584 for science and 75 for theology. 
There were 2,015 women registered of 
which 412 were enrolled for medicine, 823 
for philosophy and 3868 for !aw. Of the 
total number of students registered 880 
were foreigners. (Issued by Denartment 
of Commerce. ) 


‘BACK TO’ FARM’ PLAN 


LEGISLATiON designed to encourage a 

return of population to rural sections 
has been acted upon by the British Parlia- 
ment, according to a report received by the 
Department of Commerce from Roger R. 
Townsend, American Trade Commissione) 
at London. Ley 

The report follows in full text: 

The financial resolution in connectivi, 
with the government’s agricultural lana 
(utilization) bill, authorizing the expendi- 
ture of approximately $30,000,000—of 
which $5,000,000 ig for financing the opera- 
tions of the proposed agricultural land 
corporation, and $25,000,000 for land re- 
clamation—has been voted by the House. of 
Commons and the bill itself has passed its 
second reading. 

The main object. of the bill is to encour- 
age a return to the land by setting up 
large demonstration farms and creating 
numerous small land holdings and allot- 
ments for unemployed persons. In connec- 
tion with the parliamentary discussion on 
the financial resolution, the minister of 
agriculture stated that the estimated -cost. 
of establishing a poultry farm of five acres 
was £310, while a market garden of the 
same size would cost about £500. 


GERMAN PUBLIC 


Cited as Influencing 
Economic Situation 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL attitude of the 

German public helps to complicate the 
present economice situation while German 
business in mid-December prepared to face 
what is expected to be a trying Winter, ac- 
cording to information from Commercial 
Attache H. Lawrence Groves which has just 
been made public in a statement by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The people, the Department states, are 
participating to a greater extent than 
formerly in discussions of economic prob- 
lems and they are finding it difficult to keep 
up business morale under the stress of 
successive disappointments. 


Suggested Legal Action 


‘Against Price Maintenance 


THE FEDERAL Economic Council has 
recommended legal proceedings against 


price maintaining rings in various indus- . 


tries, while money rates are stiffening, ac- 
cording to the statement, which follows in 
full text: ? 

German business in mid-December is 
preparing to face what is expected to be a 
most trying Winter. It is admitted that 
the actual decline of production and con- 
sumption is not seriously greater than in 
former periods of business depression, but 
the present situation is complicated by the 
psychological attitude of the public which 
to a greater extent than formerly partici- 
pates in discussions of economic problems 
and finds it difficult to maintain business 
morale under the stress of successive dis- 
appointments. 

It is already clear that the Christmas 
buying pick-up will fall below last year 
and probably will not be sufficient to pre- 
vent a steady though small increase in un- 
employment figures during December. 

The peak of unemployment is expected 
in February, doubtless exceeding 4,000,000. 
Favorable factors include a satisfactory 
harvest, a measurable gain in exports dur- 
ing October and a conviction that the pro- 
cess of liquidating merchandise stocks can 
not go much further without stimulating a 
new demand at the present low prices. 


Financial Measures Enacted 
In Series of 25 Bills 

THE GOVERNMENT finally enacted its 
financial measures in a series of 25 bills 
promulgated by presidential decree under 
article 48 of the German constitution. Al- 
though a Parliamentary majority was not 
available for the passage of this program in 
the Reichstag, still the various parties 
proved unwilling to accept the responsibility 
of plunging the country into a new election 
and duly ratified the new measures, making 
them permanently effective. 

This ratification accomplished with a-ma- 
jority of 38, gives the government a new 
lease of life over the turn of the year, and 
allows a postponement of major political 
controversies until the cloge of the fiscal 
year, Apr. 1, 1931. Budget estimate for 
the next fiscal year indicates a reduction in 
expenditures to 10,500,000,000 marks of 
which 7,300,000,000 marks are for Federal 
Government; this represents a cut of 1,- 
400,000,000 marks from the present fiscal 
year. 

It is feared that the effects of emergency 
unemployment relief payments may again 
throw the budget calculations out of bal- 
ance. Tax receipts during October 
amounted to 1,099,000,000 marks bringing 
the total for the first seven months of the 
current fiscal year to 5,680,000,000 marks, 
as against 5,581,000,000 marks during the 
corresponding period of last year. 


Plan for Coordination 
Of Reduction in Prices 


THE FEDERAL +Economic Council 
recommends legal proceedings against price 
maintaining rings in the coal, brick, tile, 
and carpet industries, and it algo urges the 
necessity of a reduction in iron prices fol- 
lowing the acceptance of the arbitration 
award in the metal workers’ strike. 

The government has decided to form a 
committee, headed by Chancellor Bruening 
for the coordination of price reduction ac- 
tivities. Further price reductions include 
bread, 8 per cent, fresh pork, 5 per cent; 
milk, 11 per cent; rayon, 1 per cent; and 
gasoline, 2 to 4 cents per gallon.. Prices of 
potatoes and electrical products also de- 
clined. 

The official wholesale price index stood 
at 120.1 at the end of November, a drop of 
0.2 per cent during the month and 15.2 per 
cent during the past year. The smaller 
decline, as compared with the dverage drop 
during the last three months of 1.5 per 
cent, was due mainly to the influence of 
an advance in the index of ag*iculural 
products by 2.5, nonferrous metals, 3.4 and 
rubber, 9.4. The cost of living index for 
November stood at 143.5 as against 145.4 
for October and 153 for November, 1929. 
The November drop in the (cost of living 
index by 1.9 per cent reflects the govern- 
ment campalgn for a reduction in retail 
prices, 


— 
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Brockholst Livingston. 


The building in which the American consulate. at Bradford, England, is 

located is shown in the above photograph. One of the most important duties 

of the consulate is the regular reporting of the situation in the wool industry 

which centers in Bradford. The Yorkshire section exports raw wool, textiles, 

leather, confectionery, athletic goods, antiques and other commodities to the 

United States, according to information made available on behalf of the 
Department of State. 


COAL MINING INCHINA 


+ Reviewed by Department of Labor 


best coal mines in China is about 18.4 

cents as converted into terms of 
United States currency on the basis of one 
Chinese silver cent being equal to 0.46 
cent of American money, according to an 
article on mine labor in China published 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in the current issue of its official 
publication, the Monthly Labor Review. | 

The article is based upon a contribution 
of Boris P. Torgashoff to the Chinese Eco- 
nomic Journal summarizing a series of 
presentations concerning mining labor in 
China. 

The introductory section of the article 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
follows in full text: 

In 1928 and 1929 the greater number of 
large and good mines in China paid an aver- 
age daily wage of 18.4 cents to underground 
labor getting double pay for work on Sun- 
day. In the few mines in which a weekly 
rest day is compulsory, this very exceptional 
provision has in most cases been obtained 
through strikes. 

In other large mining undertakings the 
workers are allowed a day of rest once or 
twice a month, ordinarily without pay. In 
China, in the best coal mines, under the 
most favorable conditions, the miners work 
at least 56 hours per week. It was re- 
garded as a singal victory for the miners 
of the Liehshan coal mine when, after a 
strike in 1928, they-secured a compulsory 
rest of 18 hours per week and double pay 


"Te AVERAGE daily wage in the two 


for holiday work. The following coal mines 
allow labor the holidays specified. 

Penchihu coal mine, south Manchuria: 
First and third Sundays of the month, 2 
days for the New Year, and 8 or 4 days 
for national holidays, amounting in all to 
some 30-days per annum. 

Fushun coal mine: Every Sunday and the 
most important holidays. 

Tayaogou coal mine, South Manchuria: 
One day a month and almost all important 
national holidays. 

Liukiang coal mine, Chihli: Rest on Sun- 
days without pay; when in exceptional 
cases there is work on that day wages are 
doubled. In the power house and work- 
shops where labor is continuous, two free 
Sundays per month, without pay. For 
miners who. have been directly employed 
by the company for several years, one 
month’s leave without pay. 

Paochin coal mine, Shansi: Rest days on 
the 1st and 15th of the month by the 
Chinese calendar and six days for the 
Chinese New Year. -The miners, however, 
take two of three weeks for the New Year. 
All national and local holidays are observed. 
Operation, scarcely 800 days per annum. 

While the greater number of the so-called 
native coal and iron mines operate on the 
average some eight or nine months per 
annum, an intermediate class of mines is 
worked from 260 to 300 days a year. An 
average of 300 days’ operation the author 
considers a generous estimate for Chinese 
mines. 


REPORT ON SLAVERY IN ABYSSINIA 
Gives Result of Study of Present Conditions 


NE OF THE motives behind the reten- 
tion of slaves in Abyssinia is the de- 
sire of the master to be able to say that he 
maintains many people under his roof, ac- 
cording to a report on slavery prepared by 
the League of Nations and received among 
other reports by the Department of State. 
Slaves are usually liberated when the 
master dies, either through a provision in 
the will or out of respect to his memory. 
That part of the report dealing with the 
legal status of the slaves follows in full 
text: 
here are two customary methods of ob- 
taining slaves in Abyssinia, either they are 
carried off (generally women and children) 
by Mussulman slave dealers or a number of 
slaves are handed over to the Abyssinian 
authorities by native chiefs in payment of 
taxes. 


Said to Be Concealed 
Under ‘Fiction of Gift’ 

IN THE former case ‘the slaves are sold 
individually; the transaction is always 
secret and is concealed under the fiction of 
a gift. Slave markets, as such, have dis- 
appeared even at Djimma, which, together 
with Goreh, still remaifis, as will be seen, 
the starting point of convoys of slaves for 
the interior and the coast. 

In the second case there is a regular 
practice of recruiting slaves who are in- 
tended to work for the Government or its 
representatives, and there is no need to 
take such precautions. In particular, when 
the Governor of the Province visits Addis 
Abbaba in order to bring his ‘axes, hu is 
accompanied by numerous slaves who in- 
crease the numbers of the Imperial Guebbi. 
Others may be presented by the chief to 
his officers, who either keep them or bar- 
gain them away, or give them as a pledge 
or in payment of a debt, or in order to re- 
turn a present. 

The slaves are collected in the Mad-bet 
(Common) of the Gebbi of Addis Abbaba, 
and are then “told off” to various duties. 
Of the men, the finest (Shanquella as a 
rule) are enrolled in a sort of Negro guard, 
while the others are used as laborers, or 
during expeditions, as porters. The women 
and children form the innumerable domes- 


tic staff of the Royal household, and_ play 
an important part in the forced labor sys- 
tem (gebbur) and in war time, in the trans- 
port train of the army. 

Formerly the Galla, and particularly 
the Gurageh, who had been captured in 
war and had started as slaves, rose to high 
positions in the Shoan Court as was the 
case with freedmen in Rome. The Shan- 
quella, who are much less intelligent, and 
who are apterently not amenable to the 
influence of the Amhara, have not, at any 
rate, hitherto, furnished examples of similar 
promotion in the social scale. 

As regards private individuals, the slaves, 
the majority of whom are women and chil- 
dren, are employed in domestic duties of 
the most exacting kind; such as grinding 
corn and carrying wood and water. 

As regards agriculture, the male Shan- 
quella are sometimes employed to cultivate 
the low-lying ground, where the other races 
are unable or unwilling to till the soi] owing 
to the climate. 

In spite of the cost,“which may appear 
very low to us, a slave is for most people 
an article of luxury in Addis Abbaba. The 
more important chiefs possess a large num- 
ber of slaves, not so much for the services 
which they render as from motives of van- 
ity, so that the master may say that he 
maintains s0 many persons under his roof. 


Definition of ‘Status 


Of Slaves Under the Law 

THE LEGAL status of the slave is de- 
fined in Chapter XXXI of the “Fetha- 
Negest.” The following are the points in 
rega)d to which these rules are still held 
valid, at least by the judges at the principal 
centers. 

1. A slave may not be set at liberty un- 
less he has means of obtaining a livelihood. 

2. Any person who steals a slave from 
another person must not only store him, but 
must hand over another slave, or the equiv- 
alent value, to the person from whom the 
theft was committed. * 

8. A female slave with child may not be 
sold unless the child is included in the sale. 

4. If a slave is struck by his master and 
loses an eye he must be set at liberty. 

5. If a slave has been compelled to kill 
anyone, responsibility does not rest on him, 
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FRENCH CITY OF NANCY? 


Is Topic of American Embassy’s Review 


has sent to the Department of State 

cultural and economic descriptions of 
some of the sections of France visited by 
the American Ambassador, Walter E. Edge, 
on his recent tour of France. 

One of these, descriptive of the city of 
Nancy, states that the first book in which 
the term America was used was produced 
in 1607 at Saint Die, Nancy. A copy of 
this book is still in the University library. 

Four of the regiments which sailed with 
Rochambeau.to fight in the Revolutionary 
War were largely recruited from this sec+ 
tion. i ‘ 

The description prepared by the Embassy 
follows in full text: 

Nancy, a city of 113,226 inhabitants, is 
“chef lieu” of the Meurthe and Moselle 
Department, the seat of an Archbishopric, 
of a University and the 20th Army Corps. 
Historically it is known as the capital of 
Lorraine. 


First Came Into Prominence 


During the Twelfth Century 
ALTHOUGH it has a history going Back 
to Roman days,’ it first came into promin- 
ence in the 12th Century when the Dukes 
of Lorraine made it their headquarters, 
fortifying it and embellishing it for their 
own use. From the 12th to the 15th Cen- 
tury, it suffered the usual fate of fortified 
towns of the later Middle Ages, was be- 


SOVIET SYSTEM 


Using Conscripted 
Labor Is Described 


A DESCRIPTION of the conscript labor 

system employed in Russia in harvest- 
ing this year’s large grain crop has been 
received through commercial dispatches at 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The report states that workers are given 
food cards and shipped from area to area 
where labor is in demand, but that the in- 
clination of conscript labor is toward ir- 
responsibility. 

The report follows in full text: 

In connection with alleged Soviet dump- 
ing, and a threat recently made by the 
Soviet authorities to reduce all stock pur- 
chases in foreign markets where restric- 
tions are placed on imports from Russia, 
Mr. Leslie Urquhart, in his October ad- 
dress to the shareholders of Russo-Asiatic 
Consolidated, Ltd., stated that in his opin- 
ion Russia will be unable to carry this 
threat into effect since any measure of suc- 
cess in the five-year plan depends not only 
upon outside credits but also upon actual 
eash for purchases of equipment. 

It is also reported that Messrs. Platt 
Brothers & Company, of Oldham, have com- 
pleted orders for over $5,000,000 of textile 
machinery for Russia, and that this firm is 


Ts AMERICAN Embassy in Paris 


~now negotiating with the British govern- 


ment over the question of Soviet credits by 
means of an export credit scheme which 
would enable the company to secure large 
new orders, 
Quality of Grain 
Reported to Be Excellent 

HE EXCELLENT quality of this grain 
has been reported. However, an American 
observer who has recently traveled in South 
Russia, reports that considerable deteriora- 
tion in the wheat now coming into the 
Black Sea ports is noticeable, due to poor 
storage facilities, and that, while the early 
shipments of wheat had been housed in the 
limited grain elevator space of the Soviet 
Republic, the grain now reaching the ports 
has in many cases lain on the ground dur- 
ing the early Autumn under insufficient 
shelter, and mildew and damp are present. 
This may account for the fact that Cana- 
dian wheat today maintains approximately 
the price of 30 shillings, while Russian 
wheat is quoted at about 24 shillings. 

This same observer confirms the fact that 
the Soviet authorities are now deviating 
from their former scheme and are shipping 
food supplies to the industrial centers, 
since in the early’ Autumn, many industrial 
workers were leaving to go back into the 
agricultural areas where food was more 
plentiful. ,» 

However, the observer also points out the 
impression of great idleness that appears in 
traveling through industrial Russia, due to 
the fact that labor is given food cards and 
shipped from one area to another where it 
is needed, but once the worker is in posses- 
sion of a food card he is entitled to draw 
food and, although in individual cases can 
be forced to work, the great inclination of 
conscript labor toward irresponsibility 
which is reported in Russia cannot be for- 
cibly coerced by the Soviet authorities. 


Opinion Expressed Concerning 
Effect if Plan Should Fail 


THIS observer states that while some 
people anticipate a Palace revolution in 
Moscow, should the nonfruition of the five- 
year plan be generally realized, others an- 
ticipate a withdrawal of the South Rus- 
sian grain republics from close affiliation 
with the Soviet government. 

He, on his part, anticipates that the 
forced draft which Soviet Russia has cre- 
ated in an endeavor to complete its five- 
year plan is burning up so much zeal that, 
should it become generally realized that the 
five-year plan is not going to be the great 
Success promised, and that other and 
greater sacrifices may be asked for its com- 
pletion, the country is gradually going to 
deflate, the great zeal gubside, and a leth- 
argy envelop Soviet Russia. It may well 
tend toward a situation in which an in- 
ternal antagonism may possibly develop be- 
tween the uneconomic North and the grain 
producing South Russia where the average 
peasant is better off today than he remem- 
bers, and the communistic farms. estab- 
lished by the Soviet authorities are becom- 
ing so many economic units or companies, 
which unit it would be more difficult to 
smash than has been the case in the fam- 
ily economic unit. 


but on his master, who had compelled him 
to commit the act. 

6. If a slave is beaten to death or is 
poisoned or oe to death by his master, the 
latter is liable to the death penalty. 

7. Ifaslave causes the death of a man, 
even by negligence, he is handed over to 
the family of the deceased. 


sieged countless times, burned on several 
occasions (once in 1218, completely) but 
remained in the hands of the Duke of Lor- 
raine until 1474 when Charles le Temeraire, 
Duke of Burgundy, seized. it only to lose’ 
it, and his life, shortly afterwards—on Jan. 
5, 1477—when the city’s rightful lord, 
Rone II of Lorraine, returned with Alsatian 
and Swiss troops to oust the conqueror. 

In the centuries which followed, the city 
and Duchy suffered various vicissitudes, 
contrasted with the golden era under 
Charles the Great, Duke during the latter 
half of _the Sixteenth Century, lean years 
under his successor, Charles IV, until finally 
in 1632 it lost. most of its territory and its 
independence to Louis XIII of France. 

Louis XIV completed the absorption by 
allowing Leopold Joseph of Lorraine to 
rule merely as the chief of a French Prov- 
ince. Under Louis XV even the House 
of Lorraine was ousted and the Duchy 
given to his father-in-law, Stanislas 
Leczinski, ex-king of Poland, who enjoyed it 
until his death in 1766, leaving the Place 
Stanislas as a monument to his tenure of 
a city and his encouragement of the local 
arts. 

_Its later history has been a record of 
sieges and near sieges, by the Allies in 
1814 and 1815, the Germans on Aug. 12, 
1870, and a narrow escape during the Battle 
of the Grand Couronne during the Great 
War. It was extremely well defended, 
however, by the fighting Corps of the Army, 
the 20th, commanded by a general little 
— at that time (1914)—Ferdinand 
och. 


Was Concentration Center 
Of American Expeditionary Force 

FURTHERMORE the war story of 
Nancy and is confines is particularly close 
to the heart of most Americans, for not 
only was Nancy one of the great concen- 
tration centers for the American Expedi- 
tionary Force but at Bathelemont, a short 
distance away, the first three American 
soldiers gave their lives during the Great’ 
War. 

_ They belonged to units of the First Divi- 
sion which was sent up on Oct. 21, 1917, 
for training with the French. During that 
tour of duty in the trenches, the Expedi- 
tionary Force lost not only its first killed 
but its first prisoners to the Germahs and 
in return took an encouraging number of 
Germans prisoners. The division was re- 
lieved on Nov. 20, 1917. 

In Nancy and its vicinity there are many 
bonds with America. Near Nancy, at Saint 
Die, for instance, the first book in which 
the term America was used was turned out 
in 1507 and dedicated to Rene II of Lor- 
raine. (A copy of this book is:still in the 
University library.) Again, one of the 
city gates of Nancy, the Port Desilles, 
commemorates the signature of the Treaty 
of Versailles in 1783—recognizing Ameri- 
can independence. Two beautiful bas-re- 
liefs represent France receiving a female 
figure decked out in feathers and carry- 
ing a bow and arrows, allegorical of the 
eae between France and the United 

ates. 


Review Cites Relationships 
Of Cultural Character 


AMERICAN souvenirs of Nancy also in- 
clude the historical fact that of the four 
regiments which sailed with Rochambeau, ' 
one, the famous Royal Deux-Ponts, was 
largely composed of Lorraines recruited 
from the region of Nancy. It might also be 
recalled that the Franco-American Acade- 
mic exchanges (the Harvard Hyde Founda- 
tion) were inaugurated at the local Univer- 
sity in 1904 by Professor Barrett Wendell 
of Harvard and were continued all during 
the war. In eonnection with the University 
it is also interesting to note that Ambas- 
sador Herrick was an Honorary Degree 
holder. Commemorating this event, the new 
botanical clinque is known as the Myron T. 
Herrick Laboratory. 

As an industrial center, Nancy can boast 
printing, brewing, cotton thread and pot- 
tery plants. The old porcelaine industries 
of Niederviller and Luneville in neighbor- 
ing Lorraine have a historical reputation 
and today the glassware of Nancy, employ- 
ing 15,000 workmen, is equally well known. 


LARGE PROJECT 


Built to Provide 
1,382 Apartments 


AN APARTMENT house which is said to 

be the largest in Europe and one of the 
largest in the world has recently been com- 
pleted and dedicated in Vienna, according 
to a report received in the Department ¥ 
Commerce from De Forest Spencer, Assis -» 
ant Commercial Attache at Vienna. The 
structure, arranged in one unit which pro- 
vides room for 1,382 apartments, is suffici- 
ently large to house 5,000 people, it is 
stated. 

It covers 156,027 square meters of 
ground, including space for numerous gar- 
dens and playgrounds and bears the name 
“Karl Marx Hof,” according to the report, 
which follows in full text: 

Communal features consist of two large 
central laundries, with 62 washstands, two 
immense boilers, electrically heated, supply 
hot water for the laundries and for the 
adjacent bathing establishments. Other 
departments include two kindergartens, a 
dental clinic, consultation office for mothers, 
public library and medical first aid station. 

The structure is of five stories and cost 
a little over $4,000,000. Materials used in 
their actual quantity were: 

A total of 24,400,000 bricks; 19,800 kilo- 
grams of concrete; 3,500,000 kilograms of 
iron; 2,300,000 kilograms of chalk; 1,260,- 
000 kilograms of plaster; 25,000 square 
meters of glass; 614,000 tiles; 7,000 doors, 
and 5,600 window casings. ; 

Financing was made from direct taxa- 
tion and specifically from a tax called the. 
Wohnbausteuer which is assessed on dwell- 
ing structures belonging to private indi- 
viduals or corporations, 

The Karl Marx Hof, like other apartment 
buildings cemstructed, by cities in Austria, 
is for housing workmen’s families. A rental 
is paid by the tenants which, according to 
certain sources, is not sufficient to amortise 
the investment nor to even yield a fair 
return on the investment. 


. 
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¥YTESTS OF AVIATION ENGINES 


Outlined by Department of Commerce 


EQUIREMENTS which must be met 
R by engines used in aircraft before 
the power plants are approved by the 
Department of Commerce for use in licensed 
aircraft are contained in a pamphlet just 
issued by the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department. The publication, officially des- 
ignated as “Aeronautics Bulletin No. 7-G, 
also contains the airworthiness require- 
ments applied to propellers, which become 
effective Jan. 1, 1931, as also do those re- 
lating to engines. 
The section of the pamphlet which is de- 
voted to airworthiness requirements of en- 
gines follows in full text: 


Section 1. General: Aircraft, except light 
aircraft as defined in section 2 (B) of 
Aeronautics. Bulletin No. 7A and except 
free balloons, in order to be rated as air- 
worthy shall be equipped with power plants 
that are approved by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. Light airplanes shall be equipped 
with power plants that have been assigned 
a calibration rating in accordance with sec- 
tion 7 below. 


The requirements contained herein apply 
to the conventional internal-combustion 
engine in which the fuel is gasoline or a 
blend of gasoline with some equally volatile 
liquid. Special rulings for other types of 
power plant will be made as the occasion 
de*clops. 


Army and Navy Approvals 
Accepted by the Department 


ENGINES which have passed the regu- 
lar endurance tests of and are approved 
by the United States Army Air Corps or 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Depart- 
ment, may be approved for use in commer- 
cial aircraft. Other engines submitted for 
approval will be tested by the Department 
of Commerce. 

Engines which comply with the require- 
ments herein outlined, to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary of Commerce, may be ap- 
proved for use in licensed aircraft. Such 
approved engines may also be granted an 
approved-type certificate at the option of 
the manufacturer, provided the manufac- 
turing facilities for producing engines of 
an exact similarity in quantities are satis- 
factory to the Secretary of Commerce. 

An approved-type certificate will be is- 
sued under the condition that on Jan. 1 
and July 1 of each year the manufacturer 
will file his affidavit with the Secretary of 
Commerce showing the number of engines 
constructed under the approved-type certif- 
icate during the half year, with a state- 
ment that no engine is being constructed 
under the approved-type certificate deviat- 
ing from the terms thereof. . 

Sec. 2. Data Required: (A) In the case 
of engines which have previously been ap- 
proved by the Army or Navy and for which 
the manufacturer desires Department of 
Commerce approval, the following data shall 
be submitted to the Secretary of Commerce. 

(1) Application for approved-type cer- 
tificate, in duplicate, submitted on forms 
which will be furnished for the purpose by 
the. Secretary. 

(2) A copy of the official endurance test 

4 report signed by the Army or Navy repre- 
sentatives who witnessed the test. 

(3) A complete set of drawings descrip- 
tive of the engine, in duplicate. 

.4 (4) A list, in duplicate, of the drawings 
submitted, giving the number and title of 
each drawing, preferably arranged numeri- 
cally. : 
(5) “A detailed report, supported by affi- 
davit, of a 10-hour service test of the engine 
in the air. This test shall include a climb 
at full throttle to the service ceiling of the 
airplane. The report shall completely de- 
scribe the test and the results thereof and 
shall include names of persons involved, 
dates, and particulars of the airplane. 


(B) In the case of engines which have 
not been previously approved by the Army 
or Navy and for which the manufacturer 
desires the approval of the Secretary of 
Commerce, the ‘following information shall 
be submitted to the Secretary: 

(1) Application as described 
graph (A) 1. 


Report of Manufacturer’s 
Test Run Must Be Submitted 


(2) A COMPLETE report of the manu- 
facturer’s preliminary test run of the en- 
gine. This preliminary test shall be of at 
least 25 hours’ duration and shall be run 
at an engine speed of not less than 90 per 
cent of that for which a rating is desired. 
Five hours of this test shall be run at full 
throttle. 

(8) Drawings as described in paragraph 
(A) 3 above. 

(4) A drawing list as described in para- 

qerenn (A) 4 above. 

(5) A report of flight test as described 
in paragraph (A) 5 above. 

(C) In cases where a manufacturer de- 
sires the approval of the Secretary for an 
engine which is a modification of an en-’ 
gine previously approved, and the modifica- 
tion is of sufficient extent to require addi- 
tional endurance tests, the same data shall 
be submitted as outlined in paragraphs (A) 
and (B) except for drawings and drawing 
lists. The drawings shall cover only the 
modified portions of the previously approved 
engine. In this case two drawing lists shall 
be submitted. One list shall include all of 
the new drawings and the second list shall 
include such of those drawings previously 
submitted and approved as are unehanged 
by the modification in question. 

(D) In the case of engines for which the 
manufacturer desires only a calibration 
rating in accordance with section 7 the data 
submitted shall include the following: 

(1) An application for calibration, in 


NEW ZEALAND SERVICE 


THE FIRST New Zealand regular air 
passenger service was recently inaugurated 
between Taranaki and Wellington, accord- 
ing to a report received from the American 
Trade Commissioner at Wellington, Julian 
B. Foster. 

Two De Soutter planes are used and at 
present.one trip in each direction is made, 
Trial trips show that the trip between Well- 
ington and New Plymouth can be made in 
two hours. Intermediate stops will be made 
at Hawera, Wanganui and Marton. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


’ \ 


in para- 


duplicate, submitted on the same forms as 
are furnished by the Secretary to appli- 
cants for approved-type_ certificate) When 
used for this purpose the forms shall be 
altered by the applicant by crossing out 
the words “approved-type certificate’ in 
the heading and substituting the word 
“calibration.” 

(2) One set of general assembly draw- 
ings, sufficiently well dimensioned to show 
the general specifications of the engine. 


Requiremeni of Design 
Permitting Use of Starter 


SEC. 3. Design Requirements: Engines 
should be ‘designed so that some type of 
starter can be fitted. If a starter is regu- 
larly supplied with the engine, such equip- 
ment either shall be used for all starts 
during the 50-hour test or shall be tested 
for reliability. Dual ignition systems, with 
at least two spark plugs per cylinder, are 
required on all engines with a power rating 
of 40 horsepower or more. Although not 
required, dual ignition is also preferable 
on engines of less than 40 horsepower. 


Sec. 4. Block Tests: A 50-hour en- 
durance test shall be run in 10 five-hour 
periods. 
engine shall be run with the throttle wide 
open, the speed being at least equal to the 
rated speed specified by the manufacturer. 
The power rating of the engine will be 
based on the average horsepower developed 
during this first period. During the re- 
maining nine periods the engine shall be 
run at approximately 97 per cent of the 
rated speed, and the horsepower developed 
shall at no time be less than nine-tenths of 
the rated horsepower. Dependence upon 
excessive fuel and oil consumption for 
proper cooling during the test will be con- 
sidered cause for rejection. 


During the test not more than three 
forced stops shall be allowed. A run of two 
hours will be added to any period in which 
a forced stop is made. If the speed during 
a propeller-load run drops to less than 94 
per cent of rated speed or the power in a 
dynamometer run drops at much as 10 per 
cent, this shall constitute a forced stop. 
Excessive water, fuel, ox oil leaks develop- 
ing at the engine shall constitute forced 
stops. In all cases the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall be the judge as to what consti- 
tutes a forced stop. 


Test to Be Terminated 
By Failure of Major Part 


MINOR repairs and replacements may 
be made between test periods if suitable 
tools and parts are available, but the test 
schedule shall not be delayed on this ac- 
count. The failure of a major part of the 
engine shall terminate the test. 


If the engine is submitted for test with- 
out qualifications as to fuel, any available 
gasoline meeting the Federal specification 
for United States motor gasoline may be 
used. If the manufacturer does not con- 
sider that his engine can safely be run on 
all grades of motor gasoline, the engines 
shall be tested on the g@rade of fuel which 
he specifies and will be certified only for 
use with fuels of this grade or better. 

On completion of the 50-hour endurance 
test the necessary runs will be made to ob- 
tain a curve of power against speed by 
varying the load with the throttle wide 
open. Readings will be made at speeds 
ranging from 75 per cent of normal speed 
to approximately 110 per cent of normal 
speed. Each speed will be maintained for 
at least five minutes before a reading is 
taken. 


The manufacturer may be called upon for 
an explanation if his engine shows an ex- 
cessive manifold depression at full throttle. 

Sec. 5. Inspection: After completion of 
the block tests a complete tear down and de- 
tailed inspection of engine parts shall be 
made, particular attention being paid to ex- 
cessive wear or signs of failure. 

Sec. 6. Optional Tests: (A) A tear-down 
inspection of the engine may be made at 
the option of the Secretary, prior to the 50- 
hour endurance test. : 


(B) After the engime has successfully 
passed the required block test a bench test 
of the carburetor may be made, at the op- 
tion of the Secretary, to determine whether 
the carburetor will continue to supply a 
satisfactory mixture when it is tilted at 
various angles, 


Outline of Method Used 
In Making Calibration Test 


SEC.. 7. Calibration of Unapproved 
Engines: An engine which is to be installed 
in an approved light aircraft, as defined in 
section 2 (B), Aeronautics Bulletin 7A, 
need not be approved by the Secretary of 
Commerce. In such cases, however, the 
engine shall have a calibration rating which 
is approved by the Secretary. This rating 
shall be obtained from tests made by the 
engine manufacturer or che Army, Navy, or 
Department of Commerce. 

The calibration test shall consist of a five- 
hour run on a test stand with the throttle 
wide open, and the speed equal to the speed 
at which a rating is desired. 

When the calibration test is made by the 
manufacturer the request for rating shall 
be accompanied by a complete report of the 
test, supported by affidavit. 

Sec. 8. Test Report: The manufacturer 
may be furnished a copy of the complete 
report concerning the test of his engine, 
but such report shall not be used either in 
part or as a whole for advertising purposes. 

Sec. 9. Engine Speed: An approved en- 
gine, or an engine with an/approved cali- 
bration, installed in a licensed aircraft shall 
be equipped with a propeller so designed 
or adusted that at full throttle the engine 
speed will not exceed the official rated speed 
by more than 6 per cent in level flight at 
sea-level altitude. The maximum allowable 
speed for a particular engine may be less 
than 105 per cent of the rated speed if 
the engine manufacturer so desires and 
specifies. 

Sec. 10. Identification Data: All engines 
used in licensed aircraft shall be provided 
with an identification plate. 

This plate shall be so attached as to be 
accessible ‘when the engine is installed in 
the aircraft and shall contain the folowing 
information: Name or designation of en- 
gine, manufacturer’s name, model number, 
serial number, approved rated speed, and 
approved rated power. 


During the first five hours the - 


Henry Miller 


Federal tests of engines intended for placement in licensed aircraft are made 
at the laboratory of the Aeronautics Branch of the Department of Com- 


merce, located at Arlington, Va. 


The above photograph shows one of the 
three torque-stand testing machines in operation at the laboraéory. 


Tests 


were conducted during the last fiscal year on 52 types of engines. 


SAFEGUARD FOR AIRCRAFT 


Said to Be Provided by 


N ESSENTIAL provision against 
A damage to aircraft by changes of 

shape and strength of wooden mem- 
bers and parts caused by swelling and 
shrinking, which in turn result from 
changes in the moisture content of the wood 
is outlined by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory of the United States Forest Service in 
that agency’s ‘“‘Technical Note No. 230,” 
which has just been issued. 

The means of preventing damage to wood 
in aircraft by changes in moisture content 
rests in careful kiln drying and condition 
before the manufacturing stage is reached, 
it is stated. 


The general conclusion that ‘‘moisture 
changes in aircraft wood during and after 
manufacture should be minimized,” is con- 
tained in the note issued by the Laboratory, 
which follows in full text: 

Forest Products Laboratory recommen- 
dations in this regard are the following: 

The average moisture content of any lot 
of aircraft lumber, except propeller stock, 
should be from 8 to 12 per cent at the end 
of the kin run. The allowable range of 
moisture content for individual pieces is 
from 3 per cent below to 4 per cent above 
the average for the kiln charge as a whole. 


Upper Limits Reached 
During Months of Summer 


THE AVERAGE moisture content should 
approach the upper limit (12 per cent) in 
Summer and the lower limit (8 per cent) in 
Winter, as atmospheric conditions in the 
factory in Summer and in Winter would 
naturally bring the wood to approximately 
these moisture values. 

Propeller stock.should be dried in the 
kiin to an average moisture content between 
5 and 7 per cent, the allowable range for 
individual pieces being from 2 per cent be- 
low to 8 per cent above the average for the 
charge. When ready for gluing, a mois- 
ture content of 8 to 10 per cent is satis- 
factory for this class of stock. The rea- 
son for drying to the lower moisture con- 
tent in the kiln is to obtain greater uni- 
formity as between the various . pieces. 


For veneer and thin laminations (less 


Care in Drying Wood 


than 14-inch thick) 5 to 10 per cent mois- 
ture is satisfactory at the time of gluing. 
This is lower than for thicker stock on ac- 
count of the larger relative amount of mois- 
ture which thin pieces absorb from the glue. 


Recommendations for Storage 

Of Wood Before Manufacture 
BEFORE manufacture, stock should be 

bulk piled in the shop (or room having ap- 


proximately same temperature and humid- 
ity as the shop) to obtain as uniform mois- 
ture distribution as possible throughout 
the pile and in each piece. ' The condition- 
ing period should be at least two weeks for 
three-inch material, and for other sizes in 
proportion ; but propeller stock should in no 
case be held in storage less than two weeks. 

A fuller discussion of moisture content 
for aircraft wood in manufacture and in 
service is given in the “Manual for the In- 
spection of Aircraft Wood and Glue for the 
United States Navy,” obtainable from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.,.at a price of $1.25. This manual con- 
tains much other information relating to 
the use of wood in aircraft. . Directions for 
determining the moisture content of wood 
will be found in the manual and also in 
Technical Note B-11. 

In the present technical note, recommen- 
cations as to moisture content are based on 
atmospheric conditions within the aircraft 
factory rather than conditions that the air- 
plane will meet in service. Fortunately, no 
violent change for the wood is involved in 
passing from a moisture content of 8 to 12 
per cent in the factory to the 11 to 13 per 
cent moisture content which it reaches 
later under average service conditions; fur- 
thermore, such change as would ordinarily 
occur is in the direction of tighter joints 
and cioser fitting of parts. 

While the 11 to 13 per cent average mois- 
ture content for wood in service is the gen- 
eral rule, the average in very humid regions 
is somewhat higher; hence,’ the Forest 
Products Laboratory’s recommended design 
stresses for aircraft wood are conserya- 
tively based on the strength of the wood at 
15 per cent moisture content. 


ALLOYS IN PLANE CONSTRUCTION 


Discussed Before Institute at London 


ISCUSSION of the applications of non- 
ferrous metals to manufacturing opera- 
tions within the aeronautics industry at a 
meeting of the Institute of Metals in Lon- 
don is reported in a communication re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce 


from the office ‘of the American Consulate 
General at London. 


The discussion embodied in the address 
delivered by Dr. D. Hansen is reported im 
the communication, which follows’ in full 
tant: ‘ : 

It was ‘stated that while it is perhaps true 
that the first airships and airplanes owed 
little to the use of these metals, the present 
state of aerial transport is in large measure 
due to the development of suitable alloys 
and their use in aircraft construction in 
large quantities. 


Metals first entered into aircraft con- 
struction in appreciable quantities in the 
construction of the engines, and the modern 
high-powered units of low weight owe much 
to the extensive use of nonferrous metals 
and alloys. More receftly, improvements 
both in design and in materials have. made 
possible the development of strong reliable 
all-metal structures, suitable for both air- 
planes and airships. 

The alloys used must be strong for .their 
weight. This requirement is fulfilled by 
some of the alloy steels, and by the high- 
grade aluminum and magnesium alloys, but 
the high-grade steels are at some disad- 
vantage owing to their greater density, 
which prevents their use in many direc- 


Avurtuorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 


tions owing to the thin sections that would 
be required to take advantage of their 
greater strength. The nonferrous alleys 
also possess the advantages that they can 
readily be used as die-castings, forgings, 
and stampings, and lend themselves to the 
methods of standardized production that 
are already being adopted, and will become 
essential as popular flying extends. 
Perhaps the most noticeable feature in 
regard to aluminum alloys is the extent to 
which heat treatment is employed in de- 
veloping their useful properties. All the 
important alloys are used in the heat- 
treated condition, and there is a growing 
tendency to use castings similarly manu- 
factured. Important developments have re- 
cently been made in both types of alloys. 
The use of magnesium alloys, is of more 
recent origin, but is rapidly extending. Im- 
provements in melting and casting methods, 
as well as the discovery of new alloys, have 
contributed to this extension, and there is 


already indication that the application of ° 


the process of heat treatment in suitable 
instances will lead to further improvements. 
There is every indication that magnesium 
alloys will enter largely into aircraft con- 
struction in the future. | 

The development of rustless iron and 
nickel alloys will also.be watched with in- 
terest, as they may find application on ac- 
count of their resistance to corrosion, al- 
though there are many directions in which 
the alloys of low density are not likely to 
be displaced. 
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SURVEY OF AIR TRAFFIC 


Made by Federal Control Committee 


SURVEY OF traffic conditions at 
A American and foreign airports has 

been made by the Committee on Air- 
port Traffic Control of the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
the results being outlined in the Commit- 
tee’s preliminary report. The report has 
just been made public by the Branch, its 
text appearing in the Dec. 15 issue of the 
Air Commerce Bulletin, official publication 
of the Branch. 


The section of the report devoted to the 
results of the survey and also the section 
entitled “Uniform Field Rules for Air- 
ports, follow in full text: 


A survey has been made of traffic condi- 
tions at foreign and American airports. 
Numerous suggestions have been received 
from engineers, manufacturers, and opera- 
tors as a result of a general invitation ex- 
tended through the press. 


Questionnaires were sent to the managers 
of representative airports of the United 
States asking for information regarding 
air traffic conditions at their respective 
ports and means employed for conrolling 
such traffic and requesting suggestions as 
to a suitable uniform traffic-control system. 


Responses Said to Show 
Attention Paid to Problem 


THE RESPONSE to this questionnaire 
indicated that the airport managers of the 
country are keenly aware of the gravity‘of 
the problem confronting them and their 
suggestions evidenced considerable study. 
All of the suggestions and other information 
received from these several sources have 
been carefully classified and analyzed by 
the committee as it has carried on its stud- 
ies. 

At the same time, the committee has 
been conducting at Bolling Field, D. C., a 
series of tests of various types of visual 
signaling units under both day and night 
conditions. The results of the surveys and 
studies made to date are summarized in the 
following pages of this report. 

Any study of the apparatus and 
mechanics of signaling between aircraft 
and a central ground control point must be 
based upon, and directly related to, a well- 
understood plan of traffic flow. A large 
number of factors enter into the final deci- 
sions as to how planes shall maneuver in 
the air and on the ground and to what ex- 
tent direct control shall be exercised. 

In brief, however, it may be said that 
the objections of studies of this nature are 
towfold: (a) To promote safety of opera- 
tions; and (b) to speed up the movement 
of aircraft from the neighboring air, onto 
the landing area and*through the port to a 
hangar or parking area resting place, or to 
the open airway again; and vice versa. 
Transportation Economics Cited 


As Demanding Attention 

WHILE safety and speed are of prime 
importance in the handling of traffic at air- 
ports, the transportation economics involved 
must be given due consideration. Air 
transportation will have to stand on its own 
feet and make its way in competition with 
the older forms of transportation. Safety 
and speed alone will not justify. the wide- 
spread use that is expected of this new mode 
of transportation. 

Cost will also have a bearing. The unit 
movement cost (determined by dividing 
total operating costs by plane movements) 
must be in line; otherwise, a serious cost 
burden will be laid on air transportation. 

The airports of foreign nations are al- 
most invariably an integral part of. the air 
transportation system based upon them. The 
large amount of miscellaneous flying carried 
on in this country is unknown abroad. Many 
European airports seem to be given over 
almost entirely to scheduled transport ac- 
tivities which are regulated with the utmost 
precision. 

In general, only one plane movement over 
the port at a time is permited, although the 
landing area may be of considerable size 
and suitable for use over its entire area. It 
is evident that with given conditions of this 
nature, the control of aerial traffic is a 
comparatively simple problem, and what- 
ever signals are used have more to do with 
the clearing and dispatching of the plane 
than they do with the control of traffic. 

‘A Different Picture’ 


Found in This Country 

THIS country, with its civil airports al- 
most equally divided between commercial 
ports and those that are publicly owned, 
presents quite a different picture. A sys- 
tem is rapidly appearing, consisting of ter- 
minal airports serving large communities, 
airports serving small communities, and in- 
termediate fields on the airways where 
landings can be made if difficulty is experi- 
enced on the journey between airports. 

It is with the terminal airport that the 
conmmittee’s studies are chiefly concerned, 
as the congestion of aerial traffic has natur- 
ally been felt first at airports of this class. 

Terminal airports, may be publicly or 
privately owned. If privately owned, they 
may be open for a general business, includ- 
ing organized air transport and involving 
both scheduled and nonscheduled flying, or 
they may be restricted to the operations of 
a particular transport company. The pub- 
licly owned terminal airport is generally 
open to all forms of aerial activity. 

- Air mail, express and passenger line 
companies, and operators of aerial taxi 
and general flying services, together with 
airplane sales and servicing organizations, 
may be based on such airports. Flying 
schools may also be present, although these 
are not looked upon with favor by the 
busier airport. Each hangar may have a 
different owner, and air-line operations 
may be carried on from a central adminis- 


tration building or from the hangars of the. 


individual companies. 

The layout of landing areas varies from 
the runway, or landing strip, field to the 
all-over area permitting landings and take- 
offs in any direction. Ps 

ON THE all-way fields, aircraft are gen- 
erally permitted to maneuver over the en- 
tire usable surface at the discretion of the 
pilot. Normal traffic flow on an area of 
this type may be set aside during certain 
seasons of the year when, on account of 
weather conditions, operations are confined 
to hard-surfaced runways, thus bringing 
about a different flow of traffic and requir- 
ing, possibly, a somewhat different type of 
traffic control. 

The rate of flow of traffic on American 


airports varies from the single-plane move- 
ment at a time to 2 number of simultaneous 
movements, depending on various local fac- 
tors. Where the single-plane movement is 
imperative, owing to the layout of the field, 
traffic is often controlled by an individual 
on the ground who signals that the runway 
is open for landing or that it is closed and 
a take-off plane may proceed. 

At most of the alway airports planes 
take off and land as best they can. Ona 
very large landing area -two or more planes 
may be coming in for a landing at the same 
time; or a plane preparing to take off and 
in a position some distance away laterally 
from another taking-off plane, may proceed 
wie its maneuver at practically the same 

ime, 

Considering the above, particularly ‘in 
light of the high rate at which’our traffic 
is increasing, the importance of the rapid, 
as well as the safe, accommodation of air 
traffic on our airports is immediately evi- 


dent. 


Capacity of Airport Set 
At 24 Movements Per Hour 


TIME studies of traffic flow on German 
airports indicate that 24 plane movements 
an hour represents the airport’s capacity. 
This figure tallies with the experience at 
one of our large terminal airports where 
single-plane movements are necessary on 
account of the arrangement of the landing 
area and where approximately 25 planes an 
hour can be accommodated. 


ii traffic were so proportioned as to pro- 
vide 25 plane movements each hour out of 
the 24, smoothly and without hitch, ‘the 
problem might not be-a difficult one! This; 
however, is not the case, as the flow of 
aerial traffic varies in density and is subject 
to peak loads. 


7 Even today, during these peak loads it 
is not unusual for planes to be kept in the 
air circling the port as much as 15 minutes 
or more before receiving permission to 
land, a condition which, of course, is adding 
materially to transport operating costs in 
addition to slowing up and restricting oper- 
ations. 

_ Little has as yet been undertaken in the 
signal control of traffic at the terminal air- 
ports of this country. Hand signal flags 
are being used in a few instances to indicate 
permission to land or take off. Lights and 
panels have been experimented with but in 
most cases their use has not progressed 
beyond the experimental stage. Sirens have 
been employed, one blast generally meaning 
to stand by for landing or take-off of sched- 


uled air transport aircraft, and two blasts 
to resume operations. 


Aural equipment at some airports in- 
cludes public address systems with. espe- 
cially designed loud speakers. It is ex- 
pected that in time low-power radio tele- 
phone transmitters will be provided at many 
airports for 2-way communication with air- 
craft at close range. To this end the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission has reserved a na- 
tional frequency of 278 kilocycles for air- 
ports and landing fields and has specified 
that the power of such transmitters shall 
not exceed 10 watts. , . 
Outline of Regulatory 


Efforts in the United States 

EFFORTS to regulate air traffic in this 
country began with the air “traffic rules 
promulgated by the Secretary of Commerce 
under the provisions of the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926, the basic Federal law govern- 
ing the regulation of civil aeronautics, 
which provides that such rules shall apply 
to all aircraft in flight. 

The Federal air traffic rules have to do 
mainly with the maneuvering of aircraft in 
the air. There are, howevef, a number of 
maneuvers on or near the ground, and some 
in the air in the vicinity of airports, that 
are not covered by the air traffic rules, and 
wales must be covered by local airport field 
rules. 

Profiting by the experience of our Ameri- 
can motorists, who are still facing the con- 
fusion caused by the wide variety of munic- 
ipal traffic ordinances to be found in the 
United States, and realizing that in order 
to bring about the safe and efficient han- 
dling of aerial traffic at airports, there must 
be in force a rational uniform code of field 
rules at all airports throughout the coun- 
try, the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce began an_ intensive 
study of field rules in effect at airports in 
this country and abroad. 

This work was undertaken during the 
latter part of 1928 with the cooperation 
and assistance of the aircraft industry and 
various other governmental agencies having 
to do with aeronautics and resulted in the 
preparation of a set of uniform field rules 
for airports. An example of one of the 
most significant of these rules is that call- 
ing for a counterclockwise flow of traffic 
circling the airport. 

The uniform field rules have been widely 
adopted by our airports and provide an- 
other step forward in the direction of ore 
ganized and understood traffic flow. Copies 
of these rules may be had without charge 
upon request from the Aeronauties Branch, 
Deparenant of Commerce, Washington, 
_ In making the studies for the field rules, 
it was soon found that the rules would have 
to be confined to those operations that can 
be standarized at practically all airports 
and that studies would have to be made of 
the traffic flow at individual airports to’ de- 
termine what, if any, additional rules and 
regulations might be required to promote 
the safety and speed of operations, It was 
also evident that in addition to’ the neces- 
sity for uniform airport field : rules, the 
full attainment of these objectives has its 
roots in the basic plan of the airport itself. 


CANADIAN AIR MAIL 


APPROXIMATELY 200 tons of. mail 
were carried in Canada by the 12 air mail 
services during first nine months of. 1930, 
according to a report received from the 
American consul at Saskatchewan. 5 

There are 500 aircraft flying in Canada, 
Of the 717 pilots handling these planes, 403 
are commercial pilots. In the three months 
ending Sept. 30, 1930, planes on the western 
branch of the Western’ Canada Airways 
Limited flew 413,018 miles, carrying’ 5,564 
passengers, 316,898 pounds of baggage and 
express and 76,572 pounds of maih (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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~ CURRENT LAW 
Latest Decisions of Federal and State Coie 


Aliens—Deportation—Grounds—Conviction during 
charge— 

Where an alien who had lawfully entered the United States in thé first in- 
stance was convicted, after residing in the country for eight years, of taking 
indecent liberties with a girl 15 years of age, and was not imprisoned but was 
on probation for two years, and where he was regularly employed at a 
salary of $2,400 both before and after conviction, he was not subject to deporta- 
tion, on his subsequent reentry from Canada after spending 10 days of his 
vacation therein, either on the ground that. he was likely to become a public 
charge, by reason of his prior conviction, or on the ground that he had been 


laintiff Upheld in Suit for Debt 
- Remaining After Foreclosure Sale 


Court’s Refusal in Proceedings on Mortgage to 
Grant Deficiency Decree Held Not to 
Prevent Subsequent Action 


} 
; 


a 


‘Officers Held Liable for Falsely |Rights of Public 
Representing Company’s Assets To Inventions by 
State Agency 


former — resid lence—| Public 


4 


Report Listing Autos Used 10 Years as Assets at Original 
Cost Adjudged Improper Though Depreciation Was. 


Noted on Liability Side of Report Developments at Ohio Uni- 


versity Said to Be Public 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Boston. 


State of Florida: Tallahassee. 


_F. E. Goser 
- v. 
W. C. Brappock Jr. 
Florida Supreme Court. : 
Writ of error to Circuit Court, Indian 
iver County. 

on Apas for plaintiff in error; Vo- 

CELLE & MITCHELL for defendant in 

error. 

Opinion of the Court 

Davis, Commissioner.—In this case the 

intiff in error brought an action at 
= on certain notes which were secured 
by a mortgage which had been fore- 
closed and the property sold, and upon 
which sale the funds received from the 
property mortgaged had been insufficient 
to pay the said notes. The case is now 
here upon a writ of error to review @& 
judgment entered overruling a demurrer 
to a plea of res judicata wherein it ap- 
pears that the plaintiff had obtained a 
decree of foreclosure and sale of certain 
property that was mortgaged to secure 
the notes sued on and that the court had 
denied a motion of the complainant for 
a deficiency decree for the balance due 
after applying the proceeds of the sale 
of the said property to the notes. 


The question in the case is this: Where | 


a complainant in a suit to foreclose 
a mortgage has been denied a deficiency 
decree, has he a right under section 
5751, Compiled General Laws of Flor- 
ida, 1927, to go into a court of law and 
obtain a judgment for any deficiency, 
after applying the proceeds of the sale 


of the mortgaged premises to the obli-, 


gation secured by the mortgage? 


Section 1 of chapter 11993, Acts of 
1927 (section 5751, Compiled General 
Laws of Florida, 1927) reads as follows: 

“In all suits for the foreclosure of 
mortgages heretofore or hereafter exe- 
cuted the entry of a deficiency decree 
for any portion of a deficiency, should 


one exist, shall be within the sound ju-| 


dicial discretion of the court, but the 
complainant shall also have the right to 
sue at common law to recover such de- 
ficiency.” 

This statute has been before this court 


upon a number of occasions, but in no) 


case has the question under considera- 
tion been expressly ruled upon. Until 
the year 1919 there was no statute in 
this State authorizing the rendition of) 
a personal decree or judgment in a fore-| 


| mortgages declaring that a decree may | 


enforce a deficiency after foreclosure in 
an action at law.” 

But it may be said that it does not 
necessarily follow from the two deci- 
| sions last cited that, when a deficiency 
| decree is specifically denied, the -om- 
| pisinan has a right to-sue at law for 


any deficiency after applying the pro- | 


| ceeds of the sak to a f cvclosure decree. 


| That is true, but those decisions point | 


‘that way. . When we consider that the 
failure of a court to make and enter a 
| deficiency decree in a foreclosure where 
the proceeds of a sale of the property 
| are not. sufficient to satisfy the lien is an 
implied denial of such decree and that 
| under such circumstances the complain- 
|ant has the right to sue~at law for the 
deficiency (see authorities supra), we 
fail to be improssed with the argument 
that suit cannot be maintained at law 
upon the debt ascertained beyond dispute 
where there has been an express denial 
|of the right to a deficiency decree upon 
foreclosure of the mortgage securing 
| such debt. 


| Entry of Decree 
| Within Court’s Discretion 


Chapter 11998, Laws of Florida, 1927 
| (Section 5751, Compiled General Laws of 
| Florida, 1927) says that the “entry (not 
| denial) of a deficiency decree * * * shall 
'be within the sound judicial discretion | 
lof the court”; but if we should concede | 
|that the power to deny is thereby im- 
| plied, the Legislature certainly did not | 
|! say that the holder of an obligation se- 
cured by a mortgage could not s‘'¢ 
| upon it at law for a_ deficiency, 
after applying to the obligation the | 
proceeds of a foreclosure sale of the 
mortgaged premises. To arrive at any 





convicted .of a crime involving moral 


tude,‘ since. the commission of the Unirep Om Company 





{such intention oh the part of the Legis- | 
lature, we must read it into the statute, | 
and this we are not prone to do. 
Confusion may have arisen in the) 
| statement contained in Headnote 8 of | 
| Realty eRe Co. v. Moore, supra, | 
uoted in E. J. Sparks Enterprises Inc. v. | 
hristman, supra, which reads as fol- | 
| lows: 
“The power vested in Circuit Courts, 
|in Equity, by Rule 89 of the Circuit | 
Courts in Equity, for the foreclosure of | 


be rendered for any balance that may be} 
found due to the plaintiff over and above | 
the proceeds of sale or sales, is a dis 





losure suit; but in 1873 the Supreme) 
Court of Florida adopted Rule 89 for) 
the government of courts of equity, | 
which rule was similar to Rule 92 of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, | 
and as stated in Etter v. State Bank, | 
76 Fla. 208, 210, 79 So. 724, “under the} 
rule adopted by the supreme court of! 
this State, the power (to render a de-| 
ficiency decree) has been constantly ex-| 
ercised by the courts of chancery.” 


Purpose Was to Relieve 
Expense of Two Suits 
The 


purpose of the rule was to relieve | 
parties to a foreclosure suit from the | 
expense and vexation of two suits, one 
equitable and the other legal. Fagan v. 
Robbins, 96 Fla. 91, 117 So. 863, 868. 
Until the adoption of Equity Rule 89, | 
chancellors had no authority to enter 
deficiency dgcrees. Under the rule, the} 
chancellor was empowered, but not re-| 
quired, to enter a deficiency decree. The | 
exercise of this power rested in the 
sound judicial discretion of the court. | 
Fagan v. Robbins, supra; Snell v. Rich- | 
ardson, 67 Fla. 386, 65 So. 592; Etter 
v. State Bank, supra; Realty Mortgage| 
Co. v. Moore, 80 Fla. 2, 85 So. 155. 
Chapter 7839, Acts of 1919, apparently 
was intended iff part to change the rule 
and to mandatorially require chancellors 
to enter deficiency decrees, but this court} 
held that 
“To hold the act as being mandatory 
would require us to determine that the 
Legislature has attempted to coerce the} 
judicial action of the courts and that in| 
so doing it has invaded the province of | 
the courts and passed an invalid act.” | 
Fagan v. Robbins, supra. 
The act was held to be valid upon the| 
theory that it was directory and permis--| 





| should say in unmistakable terms under 


cretionary one, and may be granted or 
denied according to the fact@ and cir-| 
stances in each case.” (Italics supplied.) | 

This language may have created, or} 
at least emphasized, a doubt in the 
minds of members of the bar and also in| 
the minds of the courts, and for that} 
reason, doubtless, the Legislature de- | 
cided to restate the rule and at the same 
time to say that notwithstanding the 
exercise of judicial discretion on the part 
of the chancellor, “the complainant shall | 
also have the right (in his discretion) | 
to sue at common law to recover such ' 
deficiency.” | 

It is a rather serious undertaking for | 
the Legislature or any court to say {n| 
effect that one holding a valid obliga- 
tion, upon which an amount is judicially | 
ascertained to be due, may not recover | 
the full amount because some judge, in 
the “exercise of a sound judicial discre- | 
tion” (or because of some whim, or | 
caprice) in a foreclosure proceeding re- | 
fuses to enter a deficiency decree for the 
difference between the proceeds of the 
sale after deducting the costs and the 
amount called for by the final decree. | 
If it can be so held, the Legislature 





what circumstances it may be done. 

_ It has been suggested by the defendant 
in error that this court can not consider 
the ruling of the court on the demurrer | 
to the plea, because there is no assign-| 
ment of error before this court on that 
point. 


Sustaining of Demurrer 
Is Upheld by Court 


It has been held here that the court 
on sustaining a demurrer to pleas, may 
immediately or thereafter enter final 
judgment on the demurrer. Devant v. 


sive, its purpose being to cover other| Weeks, 78 Fla. 175, 82 So. 807: Farnell 
liens besides mortgage liens and to au-|v. Farquhar Machinery Co., 94 Fla. 887, 
thorize the entry of deficiency decrees|114 So. 506. This rule may also be ap- 
against other obligors than the makers | plied when a demurrer to pleas is over- 


crime was not in itself sufficient to establish his status as a person likely to 
become a public ch , and conviction, prior to. entry, to constitute ground for 
exclusion, must have been abroad and notin the United States. : 

Browne v. Zurbrick, Director of Immigration et al.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5682, Dec. 
11, 1930. 


Civil service—Commissions—Removal of member—Sufficiency of charges— 

A mayor’s notice to a member of the city’s Civil Service Commission “that 
you are inefficient to serve as a member of the Civil Service Commission * * * 
in that-you have not the ability to prepare and conduct the necessary examina- 
tions required under the code and have not the } arrange sess required of a 
member of said Commission” advised the member of the charges’ with sufficient 
particularity to give the mayor jurisdiction to remove the member on his failure 
to appear and defend at the time and the place specified in the notice, under an 
Ohio statute providing for removal by the mayor after notice to the member, 
especially in view of the member’s failure to ask for specifications. 


Marsh v. Goldthorpe, Mayor, etc.; Ohio Sup. Ct., No. 22398, Dec. 20, 1930. 


Courts—Jurisdiction—Political questions—Reapportionment of State by Legis- 
lature— 

The failure of the Illinois Legislature to reapportion the State into districts for 
representation in the Legislature on the basis of population as required by the 
Constitution, may not be invoked in quo warranto proceedings attacking the 


| right of members to office, since the courts have no power to coerce or direct the 


action of the Legislature in the matter of reapportionment and cannot do indi- 
rectly in such respect what it cannot do directly. 

Fergus et al. State ex rel. v. Blackwell et al.; Ill. Sup. Ct., No. 19639, Dec. 
18, 1930. = 
Motor vehicles—Operation—Negligence—Family car doctrine—Husband’s pur- 
chase of car in wife’s name—Wife’s liability for husband’s negligence— 

Where a husband selected and purchased an automobile, made payments 
thereon and paid for the car’s upkeep, but took the title, and had the car regis- 
tered, in the name of his wife, and where the wife signed the chattel mortgage 
securing the unpaid purchase price, but did not herself drive the car, she was 
not liable, under the family car doctrine, for the negligence of the husband in 
driving the car. 

Cewe, Adminr., v. Schuminski; Page v. Same; Minn. Sup. Ct., Nos. 28147, 
28148, Dec. 19, 1930. : 


Sales—Validity—Indefinite time of delivery—Construction of contract— 

A contract to sell a piano manufacturing company a specified quantity of 
maple veneer, which provided that “shipment must be made not later than to be 
taken in as we need it,” did not make the buyer’s obligation to purchase the 
veneer conditional, but constituted a valid contract under which the obligation 
to buy was complete and absolute, the time of delivery depending upon the 
particular circumstances. 

Lester Piano Co. v. Escanaba Veneer Co.; C. C. A. 8, No. 4438, Dec. 16, 1930. 


Zoning—Ordinances—A partment buildings—Adoption of zoning ordinance as af- 
fecting previously adopted building restrictions— cet 

Building restrictions prohibiting the construction of an apartment building 
in a restricted residential district, created by a city in Minnesota under statutes 
providing for the establishment of such districts and for the payment of com- 
pensation under the power of eminent domain, to the owners of property affected 
thereby, were not modified, so as to permit the erection of an apartment house 
within such district, by a subsequently adopted comprehensive zoning ordinance 
placing such district in a zone in which the construction of apartment buildings 
was not prohibited, since the statutes under which the zoning ordinance was 
adopted did not affect the statutes under which the restricted residential district 
was established. i 

Madsen et al., State ex rel. v. Houghton, Inspector; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28152, 
Dec. 12, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in fuli text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Indes and Summary—~Federal and State Court Decisions. 


A 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Corporations—Supervision—Reports—Representation of asset to the purchase 
price without deduction for depreciation—Personal liability of officers— 

A corporation’s report of condition which contained a balance sheet represent- 
ing, automobiles which had been in use for 10 years, as assets at the original 
purchase price, without deduction for depreciation, was false in a material repre- 
sentation, within the meaning of a statute making officers who signed such a 
report individually liable to creditors, although the corporation had charged off 
on its books the amount of depreciation, and had represented such an amount in 
the item “reserves” on the liability side of the balance sheet without showing, on 
the face of the report, the fact that such “reserves” item represented depreciation 
of the automobiles.—United Oil Co. v. Eager Transportation Co. et al. (Mass. 
Sup. Jud. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 3266, Dec. 27, 1930. 


Mortgages—Foreclosure—Deficiency decree—Action at law after denial in fore- 
closure suit— 7 ; 

Where the court in a mortgage foreclosure suit denied the complainant’s 
motion for a deficiency decree, the complainant could recover the amount of the 
deficiency after application of the proceedings of the sale of the property to the 
notes secured by the mortgage in an action at law under a Florida statute pro- 
viding that the entry of a deficiency decree “shall be within the sound discretion 
of the court, but the complainant shall also have the right to sue at common law 
to recover the deficiency.”—Gober v. Braddock Jr. (Fla. Sup, Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 
3266, Dec. 27, 1930. 


Notice of Patent Suits 


of the mortgage. Fagan v. Robbins, 
supra; Chase v. Sullivan, 126 So. 359. 
Chapter 7839, Laws of Florida, 1919, 
was expressly repealed by Chapter 12325, 
Laws of Florida, 1927, page 1263, 
which repealing act went into effect on 
June 6, 1927. But prior to the repeal 
of chapter 7839, laws of Florida, 1919, 
the Legislature enacted chapter 11993, 
Laws of Florida, 1927, page 536 (section 


5751, Compiled General Laws of Florida, | 
1927) the same going into effect on May | 
7, 1927. Chapter 11993, Laws of Florida, | 
1927, became a law prior to the rendi-| 
tion of the decision in Fagan v. Rob-| 


bins, supra, and was, in the light of that 
decision, no more than a declaration of 


what the law had been since the adoption | 


of rule 89, unless the law was changed 
by the last clause of section 1 of the 
act, which reads as follows: “But the 
complainant shall also have the right to 
sue @t common law to recover such de- 
ficiency.” See authorities, supra. 

As to the language last-quoted from 
chapter 11993, Laws of Florida, 1927, 
this court in Voorhis v. Crutchers, 98 
Fla. 259, 123 So. 742, said: It “is at 
best, only a restatement of the com- 
mon law and the law obtaining in this 
State prior to that enactment.” 


Obstacle to Suing 


Denied in Former Case 


In Webber v. Blanc, 39 Fla, 224, 22 
So. 655, we find that “The fact that a 
mortgage was taken to secure the note 
did not deprive the holder thereof of the 


legal remedy to collect it, nor is there) 


any legal obstacle in the way of his suing 
at law for the balance due on the note 
after the sale under the foreclosure de- 
cree in equity, if no judgment for the 
deficiency was entered in such proceed- 
ings. “> ® 

‘While a deficiency decree may be ren- 
dered in the foreclosure suit in equity, 
still, if none is asked for, and none is 
entered, the remedy at law for the bal- 
ance remains, and resort to it may be 

” 


In E. J. Sparks Enterprises, Inc., v. 
Ghristman, 95 Fla. 928, 936, 117 So. 388, 
the court says: 


“Under a proper construction, as we! 


see it, the enactment of chapter 11998 
(Section 5751, Compiled General Laws of 
Florida, 1927) was not intended to take 
away the right to enforce a debt secured 
by a mortgage by an action at law, nor 
to deprive the creditor of the right to 


jruled. No interlocutory order overruling 
the demurrer was made and filed in this 
case. The court inserted such an order | 
jin its final judgment entered against | 
|the plaintiff. The final judgment also 
| recited that “the court offered leave to| 
|the plaintiff to reply to said first plea 
; as he may be advised, and the plaintiff 
| having announced that he did not desire | 
|to plead further, and declining and re- 
fusing to plead further, but insisting on 
the said demurrer to the said plea and 
the respective parties having signed a 





case. 





stipulation, which stipulation is before 
the court, stipulating that the defendant 
;may withdraw his second plea to the 
| first, second, third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth counts of the declaration herein 


| are withdrawn, and that the plaintiff by 

stipulation has dismissed the sixth count 
|of the declaration and that the facts in 
| the declaration and in the first plea to 


. | the first, second, third, fourth and fifth 


counts of the declrration are true, and 
| that this cause may be submitted to the 
| court without the intervention of a jury, 


|and that the court may enter final judg- | 


ment upon the record herein.” 
| The demurrer was disposed of by the 
final judgment. Such action was in har- 
|mony with circuit court Rule 29. Un- 
| der the circumstances, the assignment of 
}error was sufficient for us to determine 
|the sufficiency of the plea. The de- 
;murrer should have been sustained. 
Furthermore in view of the admis- 
missions that the facts stated in the 
declaration and the plea are true, all of 
which appears upon the face of the rec- 
ord, and this court being of the opinion 
|that the plea does not set up a defense 
|to the action, a fundamental error was 
committed by the circuit court in enter- 
jing the judgment complained of. 
The judgment is reversed and the 
|cause is remanded with directions to as- 
|sess the damages and enter final judg- 
ment for the plaintiff. 
|. Per CurRIAM.—The record in this cause 
| having been considered by the court, and 
the foregoing opinion prepared under 
\chapter 14553, acts of 1929, adopted b 
{the court as its opinion, it is consid- 
ered, ordered, and adjudged by the court 
that the judgment of the court below be, 
‘and the same is hereby reversed and the 
|cause is remanded with directions to as- 
|sess the damages and enter final judg- 
|ment for the plaintiff. 


| TERRELL, C. J., and WHITFIELD, ELLIS, 
| STRUM, BROWN and Burorp, JJ., concur. 





and that said pleas by said stipulation | 





(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


sec. 4921, R 


1099¢€26, S. P. Stevenson, Fastener for 


doors, 1208042, same, Closure for compart- | 
ments, C. C. A., 4th Cir., Doc. 3032, Victor 
Cooler Door Co., Inc., et al. v. Jamison Cold} 


Storage Door Co. Decree reversed Oct, 24, 
1 


9380. 
1107193, 1159740, 1179068, J. R. Bray, Proc- | 
ess of and apparatus for producing meving | 


pictures, 1143542, E. Hurd, same, D. 
D. N. Y., Doc. E 52/340, Bray-Hurd Process 
Co., Iné., v. Loucks & Norling. 
and order of discontinuance Nov. 28, 1930. 

1114246, F. M. Furber, Temperature con- 
trolling apparatus for internal combustion 
engine, appeal filed Nov. 26, 1930, C. C. A., 
8th Cir. (St. Louis), Doc. 9069, Chrysler 
Sales Corp. et al. v. Detroit Motor Appli- 
ance Co. ee 
1125476, G. Claude, System of illuminating 
by luminescent tubes, D. C., S. D. Calif. 
(Los Angeles), Doc. E 0-86-J, Claude Neon 
Electrical Products, Inc., v. Pacific Neon 
Lights Corp. Decree for plaintiff, claim 1 
held infringed Nov. 19, 1930. 

1143542, (See 1107193.) 

1150613,.Millice & Mueller, Sheet metal 
safe, filed N@v. 21, 1980, D. C., S. D. N. Y., 
Doc. B 56/308, Herring-Hall Marvin Safe 
Co. v. Diebold Safe & Lock Co. 

1159740, 1179608. (See 1107193.) 

1208042. (See 1099626.) 

1296588, 1296590, J. H. Bamberg, Metal 
mold, 1596589, same, Casting and process of 
making same, 1296591, same, Piston casting, 
1296594, A. B. Norton, Mold, 1296595, same, 
Process of making castings, 1%79870, Norton 
& Guyot, Method of and mold for making 
castings, filed Sept. 29, 1930, D. C., ND. 
Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. E 2694-K, Alum- 
inum Co, of America v. United Engine & 
Machine Co. 

1296589, 1296590, 1296591, 1296594, 1296595. 
(See 1296588.) 

1336799, J. W. Vaughan, Combined work 
table and gage, 1392990, same, Band saw, 
1450619, same, Band saw guide, 1511788, 
same, Meat-cutting band saw, filed Nov. 24, 
1930, D. C., N. D, Calif. (San Francisco), 
Doc. 2781-S, Vaughan Co. v, P, Avilla (Ad- 
vanced Engineering Co.), et al. 

1338489, Clifford & Nichols, Throttle valve, 
D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc. E 56/93, The Brad- 
ford Patents Corp. v. Dri-Steam Valve Corp. 
Dismissed Nov. 24, 1930. 

1377609, E. F. Townsend, Draft rigging 
for motor vehicles, filed Nov. 13, 1930, D. C., 
8S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E S-73-M, 
L. A. Townsend v. Vaughan Motor Works, 
Inc., et al. 

1880648, S. Eagle, Wrench, filed Nov. 21, 


1930, D. C. Oreg. (Portland), Doc. E 9154, S.| 


Eagle, et al. v. P. & C, Hand Forged Tool 
Cc 


0. 
1384258, 1391058. (See 1643653.) 
1892990. (See 1336799.) 


1399566, I. Lazarus, Projection screen, D, 


Consent | 


|C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E P-89- 
H, J. Brassington v. Bell & Howell Co. Dis- 
missed Sept. 10, 1930. 

1423956, Mitchell & White, Tipless incan- 
descent lamp, filed Nov. 18, 1930, D. C., W. 
D. Wash. (Seattle), Doc. 782, General Elec- 
tric Co. v. M. Makino (Columbia Trading 
Co.). 
1428044, G, C. Martin, Concrete pipe ma- 
chine, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), 
Doc, Q-2-M, Martin Iron Works, et al. v. 
Snow Mfg. Co. Dismissed without preju- 
dice Sept. 12, 1930. 

1450619, (See 1336799.) 

1483861, J. P. McCarthy, Method of re- 
| claiming waste, D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. Div., 
| Doe. ,» The American Laundry Machin- 
ery Co. v. W. C. Dunn, Dismissed without 
prejudice Nov, 24, 1930, 

1486883, E. P, Halliburton, Method of hy- 
drating cement, 1500385, same, Method of 
and apparatus for mixing materials, D. C., 
S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. J-109-H, 
W. P. Halliburton et al. v. Continental Oil 
Well Cementing Co. Decree for plaintiff, 
June 2, 1930. 

1500385. (See 1486883.) 

1504694, P. W. Litchfield, Vehicle tire, 
D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doe, E 1718, 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. v. The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Dismissed 
without projudice Nov. 19, 1930. 

1511788, (See 1336799.) 

1517659, F. C. Warne, Dise harrow, D. C., 
N. D. Calif. (San Francisco), Doc, E 2273-K, 
The Roderick Lean Co, v. Oliver Chilled 
Plow Works. Dismissed for want of prose- 
eution Nov. 24, 1930. 

1520299, L. A. Marshall, Joy road, D. C. 


L, A. Marshall v. G, Kilpatrick et al. (Dodd 
& Bartlett), Dismissed Sept. 12, 1930. 
Doc. E P-84-M, L. A. Marshall v. C. M. 
Philippe et al. Decree as above. Doc. E 
P-80-H, L. A. Marshall v. H. C. Newman. 
Dismissed Sept. 10, 1930. Doc, E P-83-H, 
L. A. Marshall v. J. A. Carter et al. 
|as above. 

1525662, Schwartz & Whiteside, 
and method of making, D. C., §. D. N. Y¥ 
Doe E 55/817, M. S. W. Mfg. Co., Ine., v. 
N. Y. Brass Turning Co. 
for plaintiff Nov. 19, 1930. 

1526982, E. W. 


Co v. Gregory, Mayer & Thom Co. 
for plaintiff Nov. 19, 1930, 
8, D. M.. %, 
v. Hesco Products Co. 
plaintiff Nov. 21, 1930. 


filed Oct. 20, 1930. D. C 


Co., Ltd., v. Hanna Register Co., Inc. 


1542803, Gordon & Redlin, Lathe, 





S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc, E P-81-M, 


Decree 


Hickey 


Consent decree 


Hill, Stencil sheet, D. C., 
E. D. Mich., 8. Div., Doc. 3672, A. B. Dick 
Decree 
Same, D. C., 
Doc. E 32/95, A. B. Dick Co. 
Consent decree for 


1534478, W. J. Wiswall, Manifolding book, 


| t . S. D. Ind. (In-| 
| dianapolis), Doe, 1273, American Sales Book | 


D. C. 
Mich, (Grand Rapids), Doc. 2311, The Gore 


v. 

EAGER TRANSPORTATION CO. ET AL. 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial. Court. 
Appeal by personal defendants in suit in 

equity i the Superior Court from final 

decree. 

F. W. Fisher submitted brief for de- 
fendants; N. Gotpen for plaintiff. 
Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 29, 1930 
i Fretp, J.—General Laws, Chapter 156, 
Section 47, requires a domestic business 
corporation to submit each year to the 
Commissioner: of Corporations (for filing 
in the office of the State Secretary under 
Section 48) a “report of condition,” 
‘signed and sworn to by its president, 
treasurer and a majority of its direc- 
tors,” including among other things a 
“statement of the assets and liabilities 
of the corporation as of the date of the 
end of. its last fiscal year,” substantially 
in the form therein set forth. F 

This form is a balance sheet showing, 
on one side, “assets,” subdivided accord- 
ing to their nature, and, on the other, 
“liabilities,” including indebtedness of 
aifferent kinds, “capital stock,” “reserve” 
and “surplus,” the statement being bal- 
“anced by a “profit and loss” item on the 
proper side. Section 36 provides that 
the “president, treasurer and direc- 
tors * * * shall be jointly and severally 
liable for all the debts and contracts of 
the corporation contracted or entered 
into while they are officers thereof * * * 
if any statement or report required by 
this chapter is made by them which is 
false in any material representation and 
which they know, or on reasonable exam- 
ination could have known, to be false,” 
but “only the officers signing such state- 
ment or report shall be so liable.” Sec- 
tion 38 authorizes creditors to enforce the 
liability so imposed by a bill in equity. 


Report as to Company’s 
Condition Protested 


Court under General Laws, Chapter 156, 
Section 38, by a creditor of the defend- 
jant Eager Transportation Company, a 
domestic corporation, against that com- 
| pany, its president, its treasurer and its 
| clerk, who were also its directors, to re- 
| cover from the individual defendants the 
jamount which the corporate defendant 
owed the plaintiff, on the ground that its 
| reports of condition—“certificates of con- 
| dition”’—-signed and sworn to by the in- 
| dividual defendants and filed in 1927, 





the individual defendants knew, or ought 
to have known, them to be false. The 
judge made findings, and rulings and 
entered a final decree “that there is due 
to the plaintiff from the defendant corpo- 
ration the sum of $1,246.24 with costs 
* * * for which the individual defendants 
are jointly and severally liable” and that 
execution therefor issue. The defendants 
appealed. 

In support of their appeal the defend- 
ants contend that the reports of condi- 
tion were not “false in any material rep- 
resentation,” and if “false,” were not 
known to the individual defendants and 
could not be known to them “on reason- 
able examination” to be so. 

The evidence is not reported. Copies 
of the reports of condition, found by 
the judge to be true copies thereof, are 
set out in the record. The report filed in 
1927, which was typical, showed on the 
| “assets” side, “Autos, trucks and teams 
|[$] 14,735 * * * Accounts receivable 
|[$] 1,990.30. Cash [$] 2428 * * *, 
Good will [$] 16,312.78. Profit and loss 
[$] 18,998.14. Total $52,060.50,” and on 
the “liabilities” side, “Capital stock * * * 
$35,000 * * ©. Accounts pay- 
able [$] 12,827.33. Notes payable 
[$] 900. Reserves [$] 13,833.17 * * *. 
Tetal $52,060.50.” 


| Representation Ruled 


False by Trial Judge 

The judge also made the following 
“findiygs and rulings” material to the 
defendants’ contention: “In each certifi- 
cate of condition was the item of assets, 
‘autos, trucks and teams,’ carried at a 
valuation of $14,735 in the first two 
years, and at a valuation of $8,735 in 
the third year, These amounts were, in 
fact, the total original purchase price of 


.| the vehicles on hand in each of the three 


years. They had all been in use for 
approximately 10 years and were, in fact, 
worth approximately $1,000 in each of 
said years. The company on its books 
charged off from time to time deprecia- 
rin Aiiblnalidien sa cinmcmmmintacindititithin tena ine 


don Form Lathe Co. v. Continental Motors 
|Corp. Stipulation and order of dismissal 
| (notice Nov. 12, 1930). Doc. 2312, The Gor- 
don Form Lathe Co. v. Muskegon Motor 
Specialties Co. Decree as above. Same, D. 
C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 3697, The 
|Gordon Form Lathe Co. v. Reo Motor Car 
Co. Dismissed without prejudice Nov. 17, 
1930. Same, filed Nov. 29, 1930, D. C., E. 
D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 4564, The Gordon 
Form Lathe Co. v. M. Ford Motor Co. 

1548204, M. W. Moesta, Water cooled 
portable electric welding machine, 1703683, 
same, Spot welding machine, filed Nov. 19, 
1930, D. C., E. D, Mich., 8S. Div., Doc. 4551, 
M. W. Moesta v. Fisher Body Co. 

1550332, P. A. Bancel, Surface condenser, 
filed Dec. 1, 1980, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. 
E 56/378, Ingersoll-Rand Co. v. Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp. 
| 1562288, P; Burke, Pull shovel, D. C., E. 
D. Wis. (Milwaukee), Doc. 2894, Northwest 
Engineering Corp. v. Harnischfeger Corp, 
Decree for plaintiff holding claims 1, 2 and 
3 valid Nov. 29, 1930. 

1615856, E. J. Vallen, Curtain supporting 
device, 1750445, same, Curtain trac » filed 
ser, * eo C., N. D, Ohio, E. Div., Doc, 

, E. J. Vallen, et al. v. M. B. Burger 

eee Mfg. Co.). , 

463, C. L. Marcus, Vanity case, appeal 

filed Nov. 17, 1980, C. C. A., 4 Cir. oc, 

paaeee, C. L. Marcus v. H. Rubenstein, Inc., 
et al. 

1661062, P,. Ambory, 
heater, D. C., E. D, Mich., S. Div., Doc. 8736, 
L. Ambory v. Detroit Electrical Specialty Co, 
Dissilased under equity rule 57 Nov. 17, 

1678727, L. V. Aronson, Cigar lighter, filed 
Nov. 20, 1980, D. C., S. DN, ¥. Doc, E 
56/292, Art Metal Works, Inc. v. Diel Watch 
Case Co., Inc. Doc. E 66/293, Art Metal 
Works, Inc. v. Kamada & Co., Inc. Doc, E 


Electrical water 


,| 56/294, Art Metal Works, Inc, v. Reirden 


Bros., Ine, 


1676254, V. R. Despard, Husk or socket 
housing, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doe. 10964, Me- 
Gill Mfg. Co. v. E. Leviton et al. Decree 
affirmed (notice Nov. 20, 1930), 

1677457, A. B. Modine, Heat-exchange unit, 
| 1726275, same, Heating apparatus, D. C., 
E. D. Wis. (Milwaukee), Doc, 2827, Modine 
Mfg. Co, v, Young Radiator Co. Decree for 
plaintiff dismissing bill as tc 1677457 and 
holding claims 5 to 15, inel., 18 to 22, incl., 
and 24 and 27 of 1726275 valid Nov. 
1930. ; 

1679019, P. N. Braun, Pressing machine, 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 
' 





This suit was brought in the Superior | 


1928 and 1929, respectively, were “false” | 
jin a “material representation” and that | 








ticn on the various autos, trucks and 
teams, and the total amount of the de- 
preciation was included each year as 

art of the ite:n ‘reserves’ on the liabil- 
ity side of the certificate of condition. 

“The only other item included in ‘re- 
serves’ was a smal amount of bad debts, 
which in each year amounted to approxi- 
mately $300. The difference between the 
value of the autos, trucks and teams in 
each year, as stated in the:certificate of 
condition, and the amount of the reserves 
less the small amount of bad debts, rep- 
resented in each year the true value of 
the autos, trucks and teams. 


“The result is that the net condition of 
the company; as represented in the 
amount of profit and loss as shown: each 
year on the certificate of condition, was 
accurately stated, at least so far as that 
net condition was affected by the valua- 
ion of the autos, trucks and teams in 
the certificate of condition. The certifi- 
cates were made out each year by an 
accountant employed by the defendant 
corporation and were made out in ac- 
cordance with the manner in which the 
books of the corporation were kept under 
the supervision of the same accountant. 

“The individual defendants acted 
throughout in good faith. On these find- 
ings of fact, I find and rule that the cer- 
tificate of condition was false in a mate- 
rial representation, to wit, with yfer- 
ence to the value of the autos, trucks and 
teams owned by the defendant corpora- 
tion. I further find that the individual 
defendants knew, or on reasonable exami- 
nation could have known, this represen- 
tation to be false.” 


Falsity as to Material 
Details Is Noted 


The trial judge was right in his con- 
clusion, based upon his subsidiary find- 
ings, which must stand since the evidence 
is ngt reported, that these reports of 
condffion were “false” in a “material rep- 
resentation.” We see no basis in the stat- 
ute for the suggestion made by the de- 
fendants that the persons signing a re- 
port of condition, though liable for other 
false statements therein, aré not liable 
for false statements of assets and lia- 
bilities. The statement of assets and 
liabilities required by the statute is an 
integral part of the report. — 

It‘is plain, also, that the requirements 
of the statute are not satisfied by a 
statement which shows accurately the 
“net condition of the company, as repre- 
sented in the amount of profit and loss,” 
but is false in material details. The rep- 
resentations of the value of “autos, 
trucks and teams” in the statements of 
assets and liabilities here in question 
were . “material” and, standing alone, 
“false.” Heard v. Pictorial Press, 182 
Mass. 530, 532. 

The question is whether they were 
made true by any other items in the state- 
ments, and this question must be an- 
swered in the light of the purpose of the 
statutory requirement of a report, which 
is “to give the public information of the 
character and condition of the corpora. 
tion, so that those dealing with it may 
know the facts and its financial condi- 
tion.” Empire Laboratories, Inc., v 
saree Distributing Corp., 266 Mass. 418, 

The representations were made true, 
if at all, by the items of “reserves” on 
the “liabilities” side of the stateménts. 
This item, in each case, represented prin- 
cipally the excess of the value of “autos, 
trucks and teams,” as stated in the report 
of condition, over their actual value. We 
are not called upon to determine whether 
this excess is properly described as a “re- 
sesve” or to pass on the propriety in 
general of an accounting practice which 
purports to show a necessary deduction 
from assets by an addition to liabilities. 

A true statement would show, at least, 
that the liability item was a deduction 
from assets and identify the asset item 
from which the deduction was to be 
made. There was no such showing in 
these statements. The items of “re- 
serves,” so far as appear in the reports, 
might, for example, represent provisions 
for possible losses, or necessary deduc- 
tions from the asset items of “good will,” 
if “reserves” can be said to represent 
necessary deductions from any assets. 


Knowledge by 
Defendants Shown 


In any event these items of “reserves” 
fall short of correcting the representa- 
tions of the value of the “autos, trucks 
and teams” owned by the corporation. 
Each statement of assets and liabilities, 
taken as a whole, “would lead a creditor 
to believe that the corporation had actual 
tangible assets’—“autos, trucks and 
teams”’—of the value stated on the 
“asset” side. “The natural inference 
would be that this amount could be 
reached if necessary to satisfy the debts 
by the corporation.” Empire Laboratories, 
Inc., v. Golden Distributing Corp., 226 
Mass. 418, 423. 

It is argued that the reports of condi- 
tion were not “false in any material rep- 
resentation,” since they represented the 
condition of the corporation as disclosed 
by the books. But they did not. The 
finding of the judge that the reports of 
condition “were made out each year * * * 
in accordance with the manner in which 
‘the books of the corporation were kept,” 
must be read with the finding that the 
“company on its books charged off from 
time to time depreciation on the various 
autos, trucks and teams, and the total 
amount of the depreciation was included 
each year as part of the item ‘reserves’ 
on the liability side of the certificate of 
condition,” 

Obviously the books show that the (e- 
serves” represent principally necessary 
deductions from the value of the “autos, 
trucks and teams,” though summaries 
taken therefrom for the reports of con- 
dition do not. Moreover, though the out- 
side auditor whose cerification is required 
by Section 49 in the case of some corpo- 
rations by express provision is to state 
under oath that the “report represents 
the true condition of the affairs of said 
corporation as disclosed by its books,” 
there is no express provision and no im- 
plication that the responsible officers and 
directors of a corporation are not re- 
quired to report its actual condition 
whether or not disclosed by the books. 

The finding that “the individual defend- 
ants knew, or on reasonable examination 
could have known,” that the representa- 
tions of the value of the “autos, trucks 
and teams” were false, was based, not on 


29,| subsidiary findings, but on unreported 
| evidence. 


We eannot say that it was not 
warranted. It is not inconsistent with 
the other findings. On the contrary, they 








Property in Absence of 
Contract or Assignment 


By Gilbert Bettman 
Attorney General of Ohio 

In the absence of a contract entered 
into at the outset, inventions developed © 
in the Engineering Experiment Station 
at the Ohio State University are the 
property of the public and, therefore, 
must be dedicated to the public use. 
This is the gist of my opinion given re- 
cently to Dr. George W. Rightmire, presi- 
dent of the university. The patent rights 
may, however, be assigned by the univer- 
sity to the cooperator in the study of 
whose problems the invention was dis- 


; covered. 


The inquiry which President Rightmire 
addressed to the Attorney General was 
cecasioned by the fact that much re- 
search work is done at this station 
through the cooperation of the university 
with individuals or firms outside who 
have questions concerning their business 
which they desire the university to €n- 
swer after a series of research projects. 


This is expensive and ordinarily the 
individuals or firms contribute money for 
the purchasing of materials or particular 
pieces of apparatus, or for the payment 
of research engineers who will work on 
their projects. The whiversity furnishes 
its laboratories, also some of the paid 
members of its staff for supervising the 
research and for consultation, and, per- 
haps, for actually doing some of the work. 

Work on Building Material 

If, in the progress of the research 
work, a process should be devised. or dis- 
covered which is patentable, or if a pat- 
entable article of manufacture is evolved, 
to whom do the patent rights belong? 
Further, may the university assign the 
patent to the ——, agency, as is 
usually done.in the case of private experi- 
ment stations? : 

The Ohio State University is one of 
the 39 land-grant schools which have 
established engineering experiment sta- 
tions. 

The specific reason for the questions 
which the president propounded was the 
¢act that the Structural Clay Tile Asso- 
ciation, acting as a cooperating agency, 
furnished three full-time research engi- 
neers to work at the station. These men, 
under the guidance of Dr. G. A. Bole, re- 
search professor in ceramic engineering 
on the university faculty, while doing re- 
search work in light-weight clay building 
material, evolved a “sponge” clay or 
“bloated” clay, which is allowed to rise 
like bread-dough, and when sufficiently 
porous, is baked in electric ovens. Bricks 
made frem this clay have these proper- 
ties: 

1. They are many times lighter in 
weight than ordinary clay bricks. 

2. They correct acoustic defects and 
retard the transmission of sound and 
heat. 

3. Because they stand up under high 
temperatures, they make better fire walls 
than other brick or tile. 4 

4. Because of their light-weight, less 
structural steel is required to carry the 


_| load when such brick is used for walls. 


Patents on the process were applied for, 
by Dr. Bole and T. Husain, one of the?” 
research engineers. University officials 
were then confronted by the question— 
who had the patent rights? 

Statements in Opinion *® 

In the course of my opinion to the 
president of the university, it was stated: 

“It is well settled that the mere fact of 
the relationship of employer and employe 
does not necessarily entitle the former to 
invention made the latter in the course of 
the particular employment. A contract 
to assign or transfer to the employer a 
patent or whatever other rights an em- 
ploye may have in an invention as dis- 
tinguished from a mere license to use the 
same, will not be implied in law from the 
mere relation of the parties. * * * 

“If one is employed for the express 
purpose of using his inventive faculty 
for his empioyer, the latter is entitled to 
inventions made by the employe in the 
course of such employment. * * * 

“In carying on the work of tite Engi- 
neering Experiment Station at the uni- 
versity, the very nature of the work pre- 
supposes the development of processes 
and uncovering of principles hitherto un- 
known. The idea behind the project is to 
discover new processes and carry devel- 
opment beyond that which had hereto- 
fore existed. The very conception of re- 
search, work is the leading of the worker 
into new fields. This is what he is being 
paid for, that is what the employer fur- 
nishes tools and equipment for and what 
he is expected to accomplish. * * * 

“While in most instances the develop- 
ment of patentable processes and articles 
is not, thought of and does not Seperayy) 
result, yet when such a result does 6b 
tain, it clearly belongs to the university 
as the employer, to be disseminated to 
the people of the State. 

“Inasmuch as the’ law does not give to 

such céntributors any rights either by 
way ef title or exclusive license to patents 
obtained in this manner, it becomes im- 
portant to inquire whether or not such 
contributors may lawfully be granted by 
contract, either the absolute title to any 
such invention or any interest therein, as 
is done by some State universities under 
similar circumstances, or an exclusive li- 
cense to the use thereof in consideration 
of their contributions which make possi- 
ble the researches and discoveries leading 
to the granting of the patent. 
_*“The Ohio State University, through 
its board of trustees, may lawfully con- 
tract with such persons, firms corpora- 
tions, or associations of persons, firms or 
corporations who seek the assistance of 
the Engineering Experiment Station, and 
who bear, in whole or in part, the expense 
incident to such assistance, and any pat- 
ents granted on processes dissovered or 
devised, or on articles of manufacture 
developed in the course of rendering such 
assistance, shall be assigned in whole or 
in part to the cooperator.” 

This opinion gives the same fretdom of 
contract in this regard to the Ohio State 
University Experiment Station as fs had 
by any private agency. 
OO LL AAA LAL AL AL AL AL ALL AL AL AL AL ALA ALi 
furnish some indication that if these de- 
fendants had made a reasonable exami- 
nation of the books they could have 
known that the values reported for 
“autos, trucks and teams” should have 
been reduced on account of depreciation, 
The good faith of the‘individual defend- 
ants does not relieve them i:om responsi- 
bility. Berkshire Coal & Grain @é 
Inc., v. Wing, 261 Mass, 38. : 

Decree affirmed with costs against ¢ 
individual defendants. 


/ 
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Avtiorizen STATEMENTS ONLY Are Presenten Herein, Berne 
PuBLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


” Tlinois Law Construed to Prevent 


Refund Due to Delayed Start of Suit 


Rights After Payment Under Protest Said to Be 
Waived Unless Action Is Brought 
Within 30 Days 


State of Illinois: 


Where payment of a tax is made under 
protest, the right of recovery is waived 
unless suit is started within 30 days, the 
Illinois Supreme Court pointed out in this 
opinion. 

-Even if the tax was improperly coi- 
lected, it cannot be offset against a sub- 
sequent tax, the opinion ruled. The IIli- 
nois statute provides an adequate method 
of recovery by suit started within 30 days 
after payment under protest, and since 
that: method was not followed, the tax- 
payer’s rights lapsed, the court declared. 
To allow the payment to be used as an 
offset would, in effect, be permitting a 
recovery, it was explained. 


MontcoMerY, WARD & Co., INCORPORATED, - 


Vv. 

WILLIAM J. STRATTON, AS SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR THE STATE OF ILLINOIS. 
Illinois Supreme Court. 
> No. 19730. 

mon County. 

WINSTON, STRAWN & SHAW, and PavuL 
O’DONNELL for appellant; Oscar E. 
CartstroM, Attorney General of Illi- 
nois, by B. L. CATRON, Assistant Attor- 
ney General of Illinois, for appellee. 

Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 18, 1930 
Mr. Commissioner PARTLOW reported 
this opinion: 
Appellant, Montgomery, Ward & Co., 


filed a bill in the Circuit Court of Sanga- | 


mon County against appellee, the Secre- 
tary of State of Illinois, to require him 
to hold $19,971.90, alleged to have been 
illegally exacted from appellant as an 
additional fee under Section 96 of the 
General Corporation Act, until the court 
determined whether said sum was due the 
State, and in case the court found that 
said sum was not due the State that 
appellee be ordered to return same to 
appellant. A demurrer was sustained to 
the bill, it was dismissed for want of 
equity, and an appeal has been prose- 
cuted to this court. 

The bill alleged the following facts: 
On Nov. 21, 1919, appellant was incor- 
porated under the name of Thorne 
Brothers. On Dec. 3, 1919, the name was 
changed to Montgomery, Ward & Co. At 
that time Section 96 of the General Cor- 
poration Act provided that the Secretary 
of State should collect an initial fee of 
one-twentieth of 1 per cent upon the 
amount of capital stock authorized to be 
issued, but in no case should the fee be 
less than $20, and a like fee upon any 
subsequent increase and addition thereto, 
the same fee as that required for filing 
other certificates of amendment. In case 
the corporation had capital stock of no 
par value, such shares for the purpose of 
fixing the fee should be considered to be 
of the par value of $100 each. : 

By its charter appellant was authorized 
to issue 100,000 shares of preferred stock 
of the par value of $100 each, amounting 
to $10,000,000; 205,000 shares of class A 
nonpar value stock valued under the 
statute at $100 each, amounting to $20,- 


4 500,000; 95,000 shares of class B non- 


4 


par value stock valued under the statute 
at $109 each, amounting to $9,500,000; 
1,000,000 shares of common nonpar value 
stock valued under the statute at $100 
each, amounting to $100,000,000, making 
a total authorized capital stock of $140,- 
000.000, upon which a tax of $70,000 was 


aid. 

¥ On Feb. 28, 1921, appellant amended 
its charter by authorizing the issuance of 
285,000 additional common nonpar value 
shares valued under the statute at $100 
each, amounting to $28,500,000, on which 
an additional initial fee amounting to 
$14,250 was paid, making a total paid to 
that date of $84,250. 


Stock Issued Under 


Amendments to Charter 


Appellant actually issued 80,000 shares 
of preferred stock, amounting to $8,000,- 
000; 205,000 shares of class A. stock, 
amounting to $5,594,037.28; 95,000 shares 
of class B stock, amounting to $2,592,- 
558.74; and 970,000 shares of common 
stock, amounting to $29,100,000. All of 
the stock petealy issued was paid for in 
full in the sum of $45,286,392.02. The 
285,000 additional nonpar value common 
shares authorized to be issued on Feb. 28, 
1921, were issued in exchange for the 
95,000 class B common shares and appel- 
lant received no additional consideration 
therefor. 

On Feb. 21, 1922, appellant filed an- 
other amendment to its charter decreas- 
ing its capital stock and changing the 
common shares, from nonpar value stock 
into shares of the value of $10 each. The 
$100 preferred shares were reduced 
from 100,000 to 42,498 shares, form a par 
value of $10,000,000 to $4,429,800. The 
class B stock consisting of 95,000 non- 
par value shares was eliminated, Leing 
exchanged for the 285,000 nonpar value 
common shares. The 1,285,000 nonpar 
value common shares were changed into 
the same number of shares of the value 
of $10 each. : 

On Feb. 25, 1927, appellant again 
manded its charter, eliminating the re- 
maining 42,498 shares of $100 par value 

referred stock, having a value of 
$4,249,800, said stock having been re- 
deemed and canceled. The common $10 
par value shares were changed to nonpar 
value shares, the number being 1,285,000 
shares. 

The class A and common share stocks 
were not changed by the amendments of 
Feb. 21, 1922, and Feb. 25, 1927, except 
in so far as they were changed by the 
reduction of the preferred shares ard the 
capital stock represented by them by the 
amendment of Feb. 21, 1922, and the 
elimination of the preferred and class B 
shares and the capital stock represented 
by them by the amendment of Feb, 25, 
1927. . 

Although appellant had preyiously paid 
$9,750 as an initial fee upon its original 
authorization of preferred stock and of 
class B stock, both of which had been re- 
tired, and although it had paid initial 
fees of $74,500 upon 205,000 shares of 
class A nonpar value stock and 1,285,060 
shares of nonpar value stock, appellee 
construed the statute to mean that appel- 
lant was required to pay an additional 
fee of $55,701 because of the change of 
the $10 par value common stock into 
nonpar value common stock. 

Appellee computed the tax as follows: 
He held that the new capitalization con- 

isting of 205,000 class A, and 1,285,000 
common. stock; both nonpar value, was 
!d@ taxation purposes, $149,000,000; that 
appellant had paid an initial fee upon 
$4,249,000 of $100 par value preferred 
stock, upon $20,500,000 class A nonpar 


Appeal from the Circuit Court of Sanga- | 


Springfield. 


value shares, and upon $12,850,000 of 
the $10 par value common shares, mak- 
ing an aggregate authorization of $37,- 
599,800, which sum deducted from the 
$149,000,000 left a balance of $111,400,- 
| 200. 

| which appellee held represented the in- 


| this amendment. 


The tax upon the $111,400,200 was 
$55,701. Appellant alleged that as a 
,matter of fact it had paid an initial fee 
;upon an aggregate valuation of $168,- 
| 500,000, amounting to $84,250. Appellant 
| paid the $55,701 under protest because 
j appellee refused to file the amendment 
(of Feb, 25, 1927, until said payment was 
made, 

On Nov. 19, 1928, appellant again 
amended its charter authorizing it to 
|assue 205,000 shares of nonpar class A 
stock and 1,285,000 shares of nonpar 
value common stock. By this amend- 
ment it did not change the number of 
iclass A stock, but it increased the num- 
| ber of nonpar value shares from 1,285,- 
:000 shares to 6,000,000 shares. It was 
stated in this amendement that it was 
proposed to issue at once 2,282,502 addi- 
tional nonpar value common shares for a 
total consideration of $39,942,785. 

Upon the presentation of this amend- 
| ment to appellee to be filed, hé démanded 
an initial fee upon the proposed addi- 
| tional shares which were to be issued at 
once and assessed an additional initial 
fee of $19,971.90, and refused to accept 
for filing said amendment or to issue a 
certificate until said sum was paid. 
Appellant paid this sum under protest. 


Procedure by Way of 
Injunction Followed 


On May 12, 1927, Section 96 of the Gen- 
eral Corporation Act was amended to 
provide that in the event that a corpora- 
tion has capital stock of nonpar value, 
its shares, for the purpose of fixing the 
fee, shall be taken and considered at the 
amount of the consideration received or 
to be received by such corporation for 
| such shares. 

The bill further alleged that on Mar. 
10, 1927, the Court of Claims of Illinois 
ruled that it would not take jurisdiction 
of claims for refunds of franchise taxes 
and initial fees paid to the Secretary of 
State, giving as its reason that corpora- 
| tions paying sugh franchise tax could, by 
injunction, restrain the Secretary of 
State from paying said money into the 
State treasury and thus raise in a cour 
of record the question of the validity of 
the tax, and if the corporation neglected 
to do so, the court of claims would con- 
sider that it had slept upon its rights, 
would refuse to take jurisdiction; there- 
tore, appellant had no remedy in the 
court of claims; that appellant has paid 
$55,701 as initial fees which were not 
due; that said sum has been paid into the 
treasury; ‘that there is now due to appel- 
lant from the State said sum, and that 
until fees are incurred by appellant in ex- 
cess of said sum it will owe the State 
nothing as additional fees; that the sum 
of $19,971.90 paid by it under protest is 
not legally due and has ben unlawfully 
collected; and that appellee still holds 
said sum, but unless restrained by the or- 
der of this court he will pay it into the 
treasury, whereupon*appellant will have 
no remedy in the premises. The prayer 
of the bill was as above stated. 


Statute Provides for 
Action Within 30 Days 


As grounds for reversal appellant con- 
tends that the fee of $55,701 was not 
legally due because there was no increase 
in its capital stock at the time of the 
change of its par value stock of $10 per 
share to nonpar value stock on Feb. 25, 
1927; that while no suit was brought to 
recover this amount either by injunc- 
tion in the circuit court, as provided by 
the statute, or by petition to the court of 
claims, appellant still had the right to set 
off a part of such sum against the fee 
subsequently assessed amounting to 
$19,971.90. 

In determining whether the demurrer 
was properly sustained to this bill, it 
will not be ‘necessary to determine 
whether the fee of $55,701 was or was not 
legally assessed. Section 85, Chapter 
127(b), Cahill’s Statutes, 1929, page 2469, 
in substance provides that all officers of 
the State shall hold for 30 days all 
money received for or on behalf of the 
State under protest, and on the expira- 
tion of such period deposit the same with 
the State treasurer, unless the party 
making such payment shall within such 
period file a bill in chancery and secure a 
temporary injunction restraining the 
making of such deposit, in which case 
such payment shall be held until the final 
order or decree of the court. 

This statute provides a method by 
which money paid under protest to a 
State official may be recovered. It affords 
a complete and adequate remedy in a 
court of equity where all questions can be 
fully and speedily determined. It is the 
only statute on this subject to which our 
attention has been called. Appellant did 
not see fit to take advantage of the provi- 
sions of this statute and no reason or 
excuse is alleged in the bill for such 
failure. / 

Appellant permitted the $55,701 to be 
paid into the State treasury, where it re- 
mained for almost two years before the 
bill in this case was filed. The bill al- 
leged that the money was paid under 
protest. If it was paid under protest, 
appellant knew, at that time, that the 
fee was illegal. 

The bill alleged that after the money 
was paid into the State treasury there 
was no adequate remedy provided for its 
recovery as the State could not be sued. 
On this point counsel for appellant in 
their arguments say: “We come into this 
court because once that action has been 
taken and the money of this appellant 
has been mingled with the other funds of 





crease in the authorized capital stock by | 


Special Legislative Session 
In Mississippi Is Doubtful 


State of Mississippi: 

Jackson, Dec. 26. 
convention of the members of the 
Mississippi Legislature which met to con- 
sider tax relief and other emergency 
measures has adjourned after having 
been unable to agree with the Governor 
on a special session, according to Repre- 

sentative T. N. Gore. 

After the convention adjourned, the 
Governor said: “Unless a majority of 
the members will pledge to support bills 
submitted or such bills as will justify 
the expense of an extraordinary session, 
there will be no legislative session.” 


Decisio.rs of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


| Promulgated Dec. 26 
Andrew Little. Docket No. 21249. 

Tax Deduction. Interest on Irri- 
gation District Bonds. The peti- 
tioner, during the year here under 
consideration, was the owner of cer- 
tain real property included in a stat- 
utory irrigation district in the State 
of Idaho. During the year 1923 he 
paid $4,630.72 assessed against his 
property as the pro rata part of the 
interest accruing upon the irrigation 
district bonds. Held, that the said 
interest assessed as taxes under the 
Idaho irrigation district statutes was 
not a tax of a kind tending to in- 
crease the value of the property as- 
sessed and, therefore, was deductible 
as a tax under section 214 (a)(3) of 
the Revenue Act of 1921. 


Trust Company, Executors and Trus- 
tees under the Will of Oliver L. Gar- 
rison, deceased. Docket No. 31627. 

1. Estate Taxes.—Held that re- 
spondent did not err in includjng in 
the gross estate of the decedent the 
value of the real estate situated in 
Missouri which was held by the de- 
cedent and his wife as tenants by 
the entirety. Tyler v. United States, 
281 U. S. 497. 

2. Held, further, the fact that real 
estate in Missouri may not be in- 
cluded in the gross estate of a de- 
cedent under the provisions of sec- 
tion 302 (a), Act of 1924 (Crooks v. 
Harrelson, decided by the Supreme 
Court, Nov. 24, 1930), does not oper- 
ate to prevent property held by the 
decedent and another as tenants by 
the entirety from being included in 
the gross estate where it meets the 
requirements of section 302 (e). 

3. The share of decedent’s personal 
property which his widow elected to 
take instead of dower is properly 
includable in the gross estate of the 
decedent. Crooks v. Hibbard, 33 Fed. 
(2d) 567 followed. 

Joseph W. Robinson. 

In 1915, the petitioner was per- 
mitted by the principal stockholder 
of the Libbey Glass Co. to purchase 
from him 200 shares of the capital 
stock of the company, which was his 
employer, at a price less than its 
real value.- In 1922 the petitioner 
received stock in another corpora- 
tion in exchange for his shares of 
stock in the Libbey Glass Co., which 
had a value greatly in excess of the 
price actually paid for the Libbey 
, Glass Co. stock when acquired by 
him in 1915. Held, that the evidence 
does not support the contention of 
the petitioner that the difference be- 
tween the purchase price in 1915 and 
_its real value at that date was a gift 
to the petitioner, and that the pur- 
chase price is the basis for’ the de- 
termination of the profit realized in 
1922 upon the disposition of the 
stock. 

H. H. Blumenthal. 

1. Opinion testimony of the tax- 
payer and an accountant that stock 
was not readily marketable or ready 
collateral for loans is held insuffi- 
cient to overcome respondent’s de- 
termination that shares received by 
taxpayer in exchange for assets had 
a fair market value when received 
equal to par, since respondent’s de- 
termination finds support in contem- 
poraneous sales to taxpayer and 
other incorporators of six-sevenths 
of the entire stock for cash at par, in 
the worth of the assets as recognized 
by the incorporators in authorizing 
their purchase, and in the facts dis- 
closed by the opening balance sheet, 
and the first year’s earnings indicate 
that the earnings immediately in 
prospect at the basic date amply jus- 
tified valuation at par. 

2. The opinions of witnesses on 
questions of value are to be judged 
in accordance with the soundness of 
the reasoning which is disclosed, and 
the Board can not treat a valuation 
as authoritative merely because it is 
stated in the form of an opinion, 
even though it must give due con- 
sideration to the opinions of those 
whose demonstrated qualifications 
give their opinions weight or au- 
thority. 

—_—orerearaness-—nms—neeee_e_—e_—_eee ee en en nn eee ae Ss 
the State, there is no method by which it 
can be refunded to or secured back by 
the appellant.” 

If appellant was without remedy and 
could not recover by a suit against the 
State, it can not obtain indirectly what it 
could not obtain directly. If appellant 
is entitled to relief in this case, it would, 
in effect, recover $19,971.90 of the $55,- 
701 paid and the balance might be like- 
wise recovered upon subsequent increases 
of capital stock. The $55,701 fee was 
assessed in February, 1927, and the $19,- 
971.90 was assessed on Nov. 19, 1928. It 
is admitted that the last fee is valid. The 
bill was filed Dec. 12, 1928, within 30 days 
of the late the last fee was assessed, but 
the bill does not question the validity of 
the last fee, but for the first time ques- 
tions the validity of the prior assessment, 
and was based upon the ground that that 
fee was not legally due, and that the last 
fee should be set off against the prior fee, 
and the $19,971.90 should be returned to 
appellant, The bill does not show that 
appellant was entitled to the relief 
sought, the demuerrer was properly sus- 
tained, and the decree will be affirmed. 

Per Curiam: The foregoing opinion 
reported by Mr. Commissioner PARTLOW 
is hereby adopted as the opinion of the 
court, and judgment is entered in accord- 
ance therewith. 

Decree affirmed. 





Index and Digest 


State Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can 


be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Illinois—Initial taxes—Payment under protest—Failure to start suit—Right te 


offset against subsequent tax— 


A corporation changing its capital stock structure paid an additional initial tax 
under protest, but failed to start a proceedings for the recovery thereof within 
the 80 days prescribed by statute; held that even if the tax was improperly col- 


lected, no part of it could be offset against a further initial tax becomin 


upon a subsequent ch 
ton. (Ill. Sup. Ct.)—V U. 


4 
rts 


in capital stock.—Montgomery, Ward & Co. v. 
U. S. Daily, 3267, Dec, 27, 1980, 


due 
trat- 


|Mary S. Garrison and St. Louis Union| « 


‘|taxes that had already become burden- 


Docket No. $3096.| ditions that will lead to a happier des- 


Docket No. 42874.|serious-minded application of economy 


{thinking to a readjustment of the size 
jand weight of this burden. To say that 
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North Carolina 
Seeks Reduction 
In State Expense 


Legislature Is Confronted 
With Most Difficult Fiscal 
Problem in Generation, 
Says Commissioner 





State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, Dee. 26. 
The North Carolina Legislature of 
1931 will be confronted with the most 
difficult fiscal problems that have con- 
fronted any General Assembly within 
this generation, the State Tax Commis- 
sion says in its report just submitted to 
Governor Gardner. ° | 


“The State’s revenue system has stood 


the strain of increasing demands upon 
il in years of general prosperity,” the re- 
port says. “It is fairly adjustable to 
periods of depression within limited 
areas. But it is not well suited to stand 
the severe strain of a depression such 
as we are now gxperiencing, which 
reaches out to practically all lines of 
yusiness and industry and which, after 
15 months of duration, is at its lowest} 
point.” 


Revenues Decrease 


“In. the main,” the report continues, 
our State tax system is based upon 
factors mercurially responsible jto pros-} 
perity and adversity — particularly its 
net-income tax, which is its largest 
source of general fund revenue. Even 
the highway fund, based on _ license 
plates and gasoline sales, which in all 
previous years have shown increases, 
will yield $1,000,000 less of revenue 
this year than last. 

“These conditions also have inten- 
sified the difficulties of local govern- 
mental units, in their dependence upon 
and enforcement of general property 


some and that under reduced earning 
capacity have become still more burden-| 
some and difficult of collection. 

“These combined factors confront the 
General Assembly with the most difficult 
fiscal problems that have confronted any 
General Assembly within this generation. | 

“We have not set up this brief review | 
to stimulate more of pessimism. Per- 
haps no other characteristic is more 
needed at this time than an enlightened 
moral courage. The resourceful people 
of North Carolina have the courage and 
ability to find a way through these con- 


tiny. It was from the severe stress of} 
hard times in the ’80s and ’90s that came 
the wealth and genius of leadership and 
poise and vision, in public and in pri- 
vate station, that characterized the 
steady march of progress the State has 
known since 1898. 


Not Insurmountable 


“Our difficulties are not insurmount- 
able But they are of sufficient magni- 
tude to challenge the best of our thought 
.and labor and to summon every citizen 
to make his ungrudging contribution to 
the common cause. 
approach to a proper solution of these 
difficulties is the ability and the courage 
to look them squarely in the face, to 
take their measurements, and courage- 
ously to meet and overcome them. The 
plainest conclusion that stands out in 
bold relief from frank analysis of these 
conditions is the necessity for a more 





in pubile spending. 

“If a policy of retrenchment seemed 
advisable two years ago, when in pros- 
perity we had a $2,000,000 surplus, it 
seems absolutely imperative now with a 
deficit and adversity. The annual com- 
posite State and local tax burden of 
$100,000,000 that we had reached and 
that bore heavily upon us in times of 
prosperity is clearly beyond our reason- 
able ability to bear under present condi- 
tions. We should give first place in our 


this cannot be done—that no relief ‘or 
taxpayers can be found in reducing ex- 
penses, when expenses are four times as 
great as 10 years ago—is a confession of 
weakness of initiative and purpose, and 
failure to comprehend the profound 
changes that have affected the ability 
of property owners to pay taxes. 

“If after multiplying the cost of gov- 
ernment four times in this short period 
we continue to spend this same number 
of dollars for government in the next 
two years, it will mean another tre- 
mendous increase in governmental costs, 
as measured either in the present pur- 
chasing power of the money spent or in 
the labor of taxpayers now necessary to 
produce it. Taxpayers should not be re- 
quired in this period of extremity’ to 
meet another such increase in cost of 
government. They have been compelled 
to readjust their own expenses to meet 
these radically changed conditions, and 
they have the right to expect their gov- 
ernment to do the same thing.” 





Railroad Contests Validity 
Of Mississippi Assessment 


State of Mississippi: 

Jackson, Dec. 26. 
The validity of the property tax as- 
sessment against the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad Company is involved in an in- 
junction proceeding now pending in the 
Federal District Court for the Northern 
District of Mississippi. ‘The assessed 


valuation of $9,894,936 is discriminatory 
and takes into consideration its shops, 
none of which are located in the State, 
the company contends. 


And the necessary} 





According to an announcement by the 
State Tax Commission, the total valua- 
tion of the public utilities assessed by 
it for 1930 is $119,978,749 as compared 
with $121,150,908 for 1929. 


Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 


Sonman Run Coal Co. 


The Sonman Run Coal Company, Phil-| 
adelphia, Pa, An overassessment of in-! 
come and profits taxes in favor of the | 


| taxpayer is determined as follows: 1920, | 
$25,000. | 


The overassessment results from the| 
judgment rendered by the United States | 
District Court for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania, in the instant case, Son- 
man Run Coal Company v. McCaughn, 
Collector (unreported), 


| 10th Ann. Rept. of Fedl. 
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Government Agency Planning 


To Facilitate Trade in Tobacco 


Representatives to Be Sent Abroad to Acquaint Foreign: 
Dealers With Various Standards Adopted 


Topic V: Domestic Markets 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


By Charles E. Gage 


In Charge of Tobacco Section, Buregu of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Toricuttere 


Domestic Markets. 


Various functions of the Tobacco 
Section in its efforts to protect pro- 
ducers and the buying and selling 
interests in the tobacco trade were 
discussed by Mr. Gage in the issues 
of Dec. 18 and 19. 

NOTHER important, field of use- 
fulness lies ahead for the tobacco 
grading service in facilitating 

domestic and foreign trade in leaf 
tobacco. A very large volume of 
tobacco is purchased annually on auc- 
tion floors by independent dealers, as 
distinguished from manufacturers buy- 
ing for their own use and through their 
own corps of buyers. Their purchas- 
ing operations, regarded as a whole, 
are somewhat complicated. A house 
may not only have its own buyers 
covering certain markets, but may 
place buying orders with other houses 
or with local independent buyers. Thus, 
a buyer may be combing his particu- 
lar market and purchasing tobacco 
simultaneously for several clients, 
whose individual requirements as to 
grade may be quite distinct from each 
other. That is to say, there is exten- 
sive “Buying on account,” wherein it is 
necessary for the principal to specify 
his needs in terms that the agent can 
understand. Without doubt the Federal 
standard grading system could serve 
a useful purpose in facilitating this 
class of transactions. To a large ex- 


| tent such orders are executed by buy- 


ers who have through experience be- 
come familiar with the specific grades 
and characteristics required by those 
placing the orders, and establishing a 
new connection for making such pur- 
chases is not always a simple matter 
because of the lack of a universally 
accepted system of grades. Under these 
circumstances the grading service 
should perform a useful service in sup- 
plying a terminology, and should af- 
ford a greater latitude in the placing 
of orders. 


A 


of * x 


LARGER field of usefulness for to- 
bacco inspection and certification 


will undoubtedly be found in the export — 


trade. To a surprising extent this 
trade is conducted on the basis of sam- 
ples. An American dealer sends to 
his prospective customers abroad sam- 
ples of tobacco representing the types 
and grades he has in stock. There are 





‘ 


two phases of this which are of inter- 


‘est. First is the expense of sending 


out large numbers of samples, many of 
which may not result in orders. Second, 
and of great importance, are the con- 
treversies which continually arise with 
respect to the quality of tobacco deliv- 
ered compared with the samples upon 
which the order are placed. This is an 
ever-present source of trouble in the 
export business, as evidenced by re- 
fusals of delivery of hogsheads of to- 
bacco, claims for adjustments, and even 
lawsuits. It goes without saying that 
when the exporter and his foreign cus- 
tomers are able to bargain on the basis 
of Federal standard grades, and sever- 
ally protect themselves by having the 
United States certificates of grade on 
each hogshead of the tobacco, then the 
expenses incident to making the sale 
and the disputes based on quality of 
deliveries will be greatly reduced.’ It 
seems inescapable also that inability 
to correspond on the basis of a central 
and recognized system of grades has in 
the past acted as a brake on the to- 
bacco export business, and that over- 
coming that deficiency will stimulate 


the business. 
A DISCUSSION of the ways in which 
governmental inspection and cer- 
tification of tobacco may facilitate for- 
eign trade should include a reference to 
the preliminary steps that must pre- 
cede actual operations. Before im- 
porters of our tobacco can base their 
orders on United States standard 
grades they must know what thése 
grades are. With that in view it is 
planned to send representatives abroad 
with complete sets of grades of some 
of our most important export types. 
It will be the duty of these men to visit 
the European tobacco trade centers, 
meet with representatives of regies, 
that is, the tobacco monopolies, and 
with as many other members of the 
tobacco trade as possible, acquainting 
them with the basis underlying the 
system of grades adopted as standards, 
and offering them the opportunity to 
interpret their requirements in terms 
those grades. They must be made 
aware, also, of the vigilance exercised 
by the Federal Government and the co- 
operating State governments to insure 
permanence of grades and safeguard 
the integrity of the grading, service. 


* * 





. Ia the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets,” to appear in the 
tssue of Dec. 29, Wells A. Sherman, Chief, Division of Fruits and Vegetables, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, discusses the 
provisions and administration of the Standard Container Acts. 
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Simpson, Harold E. Development of enamel 
on eutectic basis. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Ohio 
state univ., 1929.) 23 p. Columbus, 
1930. 30-30299 

Standley, Paul C. . . . Flora of Yucatan. 
(Field museum of natural history... . 
Publication 279. Botanical series. vol. 
III, no. 3.) p. 157-492. Chicago, 1930. 


Talbot, Archie L. “A new Plymouth colony 
at Kennebeck,” appeal for erection of Pil- 
grim memorial monument, in Me., by 
state, and statue of John Carver at 
Plymouth, by commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. Hubbard hall, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me., Jan. 9, 1930. Address by 
«++ 14 p., illus. Brunswick, 1930. 

30-18801 

Thornton, Joseph F. Active citizenship in 
Indiana. 108 p., illus. N. Y., Longmans, 
Green & co., 1930. 30-30285 

Waxman, Meyer. History of Jewish litera- 
ture from close of Bible to our own days. 
1 v. N. Y., Bloch pub. co., 1930. 30-30016 

Williamson, Julia, ed. Stars through magic 
casemenits, ed. by . . 239 p., illus. N. 
Y., D. Appleton, 1930. 30-30026 

Wilson, John D. Carpentry mathematics, 
by ... and Clell M. Rogers. ist ed. 
(McGraw-Hill vocational texts.) 
illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1930. 

* 30-30293 


30-30029 | 


Adams, Roy E. Study of comparative value 
of two methods of improving problem 
solving ability in arithmetic. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Univ. of Pa., 1930.) 68 p. Phil., 
1930. 80-30312 

Bailey, Vernon. Animal life of Yellowstone 
natl. park. (Nature books.) Spring- 
field, Ill., Baltimore, Md., C. C, Thomas, 
1930. 

Ball, Eric G. Study of composition of pan- 
creatic juice... (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. 
of Pa., 1930.) 30 p. Phil., 1930. 30-30314 

Barron, Clarence W. They told Barron; 
conversations and revelations of Amer- 
ican Pepys in Wall street, ed. by Arthur 
Pound and Samuel T. Moore. 372 p. N 
Y., Harper & brothers, 1930. 


Bisbee, Edith V. Dictation for beginners. | 


156 p. N. Y., Gregg pub. co., 1930. 
30-30213 
Blake, Eva S. Lines from the garden. 68 p. 
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Accredited Higher Institutions—Office of 
Education Bull. (1930) No. 19, U. S. Dept. 
of Interior. Price, 20 cents. E26-352 

Permanent Fruit and Vegetable Gardens— 
Farmers’ Bull. No. 1242, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. [Agr. 22-145] 

Potato Storage and Storage Houses—Farm- 
ers’ Bull. No. 847, U. 8. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. Price, 5 cents. (Agr. 17-725] 

Power Comm.: 

1930, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Ap- 

ply at Comm, (21-27492) 


Suppl. to Ann. List of Publications, U. S. | 


Dept. of Commerce, Noy. 29, 1930. Free. 
. 13, 1929, to July 25, 1929. Price. 
$2.50. (26-26250) 

Industrial Truck Tires—S. R. R. R103-29, 
Bur. of Standards, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Price, 5 cents. 

Monthly Catalogue, U. S. Public Docu- 
ments—No. 430, Oct., 1930. Supt. of Doc- 
uments, Subscription price, 50 cents a 
year. (4-18088) 
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Rutland, Vt., Tuttle co., 1930. 30-30020 
Barstow, Charles L. Famous pictures, rev. 
ed. 252 p., illus. N. Y., Century co., 1930. 
30-30212 
Bolton, Mrs. Sarah (Knowles). Lives of 
girls who became famous. Rev. ed. 352 
p- N. Y¥., Thomas Y. Crowell co., 1930. 
30-29879 
Brandeis, Louis D. Social and economic 
views of . . ., collected by Alfred Lief. | 
419 p. N. Y., Vanguard press, 1930. 
30-30043 
Butler, Edmond B. Cases on law of trusts. 
lv. N..Y., Law book co., 1930. 
30-30041 
Cate, Margaret D. Our todays and yester- 
days, story of Brunswick and _ coastal 
islands. Rev. ed. 302 p., illus. Bruns- 
wick, Ga., Glover bros., 1930. 30-30038 
Condict, Jemina. . . ., transcript of diary 
of Essex county maid during revolu- | 
tionary war. 73 p. Newark, N. J., Cay- 
teret book club, 1930. 30-30037 
Coulter, John M. Textbook of botany for 
colleges and universities, by ..., Charles 
R. Barnes ... Henry C. Cowles... rev. 
by... 1l-v., illus. N. Y., American book 
co., 1930. 30-30302 
Cushman, Joseph A. . . . Some upper Cre- 
taceous Foraminifera from near Coalinga, 
Calif., by ... and C, C. Church. (Pro- 
ceedings of Calif. academy of sciences. 
4th ser., vol. XVIII, no. 16... . Oct. 4, 
1929.) p. 497-5380. San Francisco, Acad- 
emy, 1929, 30-30310 
Degering, Edward F. Catalytic oxidation 
of d-glucose and related sugars by iron 
pyrophosphates. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. 
of Nebr., 1930.) 32 p., illus. Lincoln, 
Nebr., 1930, 3830-30315 
Dwiggins, William A. Form letters: illus- 
trator to author. xvi numbered leaves. 
N. Y., W. F. Rudge, 1930. 30-30209 
Eastwood, Alice. . Studies in flora of 
Lower Calif. and adjacent islands. (Pro- 
ceedings of Calif. academy of sciences. 
4th ser., vol. xviii, no. 14. Sept. 6, 1929.) 
San Francisco, Academy, 1929. 30-30309 
Etzelmiller, Robert E. Influence of arsono- 
group on activity of nuclear halogen. 
(Thesis (Ph, D.)—Univ. of Nebr., 1930.) 
20 p. Lincoln, Nebr., 1930. 30-30816 
Field, Rachel L. Patchwork plays. 139 p., 
illus. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran & co., 1930. 30-27065 
Fischer, Martin H. Permanent palette. | 
(Natl. art series.) 134 p., illus. Moun- 
tain Lake Park, Md., Nati. pub. soc., 1930. 
30-30211 | 
Fulmer, Ellis I. Index to chemical action 
of microorganisms on non-nitrogenous 
organic compounds, by ... and C. H. 
Werkman. 198 p. Springfield, Ill., Balti., 
Md., C. C. Thomas, 1930. 30-30304 
Glasgow. Univ. Hunterian museum. Li- 
brary. Printed books in Library of Hun- 
terian museum; catalogue prepared by 
Mungo Ferguson, (Glasgow univ. publi- 
cations, XVIII.) 3896 p. Glasgow, Jack- 
son, Wylie & co., 1930. 30-30217 
Goodman, Paul. History of Jews. Rev. ed. 
166 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1930. 
30-29878 
Gross, Walter L. Short business letters for 
dictation. 108 p. 'N. Y., Gregg pub. co., 
1930. 30-30214 
Hall, William T, Textbook of quantitative 
analysis. 279 p., illus. N. Y., J. Wiley 
& sons, 1930. 30-30306 
Hewitt, Arthur R. Law relating te public 
libraries in England and Wales. 142 p. 
Lond., Eyre & Spottiswoode (publishers), 
1930. 30-30216 
Higbee, Lillian M. Bacchus of Windham, 
and The frog fight. 25 p., illus. Willi- | 
mantic, Conn., Quality print shop, 1930. 
30-30036 
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and woodblock over American highways. 
58 leaves, illus, N. ¥., W. E. Rudge, 1930. 
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Decisions Given | 
By Customs Court 


Collector’s Assessment of 90 
Per Cent on Certain Silk 
Vanity Cases Reduced to 
60 Per Cent 


New York, Dec. 26.—Best & Com- 
pany, Fifth Avenue department store, 
have obtained a decision from the United 
States Customs Court lowering the duty 
rate on certain imported silk vanity 
cases. The cHourt sets aside the collec- 
tor’s assessment of 90 per cent ad valo- 
rem, under paragraph’ 1430, Tariff Act 
of 1922, and fixes duty at 60 per cent, 
under the provision in paragraph 1211 
for manufactures of silk not specially 
provided for. (Protest 54286-G-35- 
038-24.) 

In another decision, sustaining pro- 
tests of George B. Galbraith & Co., Inc., 
I. Kinzkey-Maffersdorf, Inc., and the Per- 
sian Rug Manufacturing Company, the 
court rules that certain imported sam- 
ples of rugs should have been assessed 
at 50 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1119, Tariff Act of 1922, setting 
aside a higher duty imposed. (Protests 
435921-G-15462-30, etc.) 


Ruling on Painting 
A painting, produced abroad from a 


photograph, is not duty free, under par- © 


agraph 1704, Act of 1922, as an origi- 
nal painting, according to a decision just 
announced. The collector’s assessment 
at 20 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1449, Act of 1922, which pro- 
vides for works of art, including paint- 
ings and copies thereof, is affirmed b 
the court. Protest of Clarence L. Good- 
win, of Pittsburgh, claiming free entry, 
is overruled. 

The testimony introduced at the trial 
of this case shows that the importation: 
was a copy of a photograph. The claim 
of the plaintiff was based upon the fact 
than an Austrian artist, while in the 
United States, made an_ original por- 
trait of him from life. Plaintiff desired 
another portrait by the same artist, but 
was unable to obtain the same while the 
artist was in this country, as the lat- 
ter’s time was limited. It was agreed 
that the second portrait was to be made 
from a photograph which the artist took 
with him when he returned to Austria, 

It was argued by the Pittsburgh im- 
porter of the portrait that because the 
artist had made one portrait of him from 
life the second portrait, which was the 
one involved in this controversy, was 
an original, although copied from a pho- 
tograph. (Protest 374025-G-946.) 

» One-key Typewriters 

Judge Sullivan, of the United States 
Customs Court, has just written an opin- 
ion on the tariff status of merchandise 
referred to as one-key typewriters. The 
court affirms the collector’s assessment 
under paragraph 1914, Tariff Act of 1922, 
at 70 per cent ad valorem, as toys. Claim 
for free entry, under paragraph 1542, of 
the same act, as typewriters, is denied. 

At the trial of this issue, witnesses tes< 
tified as to the use of this small, one-key 
typewriter. One of the witnesses was 
asked to write a letter before the court 
to demonstrate just how practical the 
items -were. He admitted that such a 
procedure would probably take a long 
time. The machines at issue were so 
constructed that a circular disk had to 
be operated and turned to each letter de- 
sired and then by pressing upon the key 
the imprint of the letter was made on 
the paper, 

The court finally concludes that, while 
the machine might not be a toy, it cer- 
tainly was not a typewriter. The higher 
duty is therefore upheld, overruling pro- 
test of the Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh 
department store, for free entry. (Pro- 
test 398443-G-955.) 


Duty on Pitted Dates 

The collector of customs at this port 
has just been informed by Commissioner 
of Customs E. X. A. Eble, in Washing- 
ton, that pitted dates, imported in paper 
wrappers, should be assessed at 7% cents 
per pound, under paragraph 741, Tariff 
Act of 1930. The Customs Bureau con- 
curs in the view of the New York ap- 
praising officers that, even if the wrap- 
pers are not in use when the merchandise 
reaches the ultimate consumer, they are 
immediate containers within the mean- 
ing of paragraph 741, of the Tariff Act, 
and the dates at issue should be taxed, 
under that paragraph, at 74% cents per 
pound. 

The importers brought up the ques- 
tion that when the dates are unpacked 
the paper wrappers are removed and de« 
stroyed and the dates examined, rese- 
lected and rearranged. The importers’ 
view is not acceptable to the customs 
officers, however, who rule as above 
stated. (Reference No. 3-353.) 


Tinfoil Ornaments 


Customs officers here have been ad- 
vised regarding a letter sent by the Bu- 
reau of Customs, in Washington, to the 
customs agent in charge at Galveston, 
Tex., to the effect that merchandise de- 
scribed as tinfoil ornaments and silver 
rain, should pay duty at the rate of only 
45 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
897, Tariff Act of 1930. 


The opinion of the appraising officers 
at this port was obtained by the Wash- 
ington authorities and this was that the 
merchandise in question would be re- 
turned at 45 per cent under paragraph 
397, Act of 1930, as articles in chief 
value of metal, and not as Christmas tree 
decorations, at 70 per cent ad valorem, 


ee ee 1513. Reference No, 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 

1l.—Procedure in School Nursing. St. 
of Public Health. Springfield, 1930. 
Wis.—Manual and Directory of Wis. Hotels, 
W. G. Chase, Dir. Hotel and Restaurant 
Div., St. Bd. of Health, Madison, 1930. 
Licensed Embalmers. Jan. 1, 1980. St, 
Bd. of Health, C. A. Harper, M. D., St. 
Health Officer, Madison, 1930; 


Wis, Lake and Stream Shore Ties c 
0 * 
Bur. of Domestic Sanitary Engineering, — : 


and Sanitation Code. St. Bd. 
Madison, 1930. 

List of Nurses entitled to practice 
graduate nurses in Wis, 

1930. 
Bd. of Health. Malison, 1930, 
Manual of Infant Higa 
Health, Bur. of Child Welfare. 

1930. 

Ala.—Agriculture of Ala. Submitted 
Gov., by Seth P. Storrs, Comr., Dept, 
Agriculture and Industries, Bd. | 
culture, July 1, 1930, Mon 


Issued Apr. : 
Bureau of Nursing, Education, St, — 
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a ‘ee Public 
Collision Repair 
Contract Barred 
~ By Minnesota 


Attorney General Rules Such 
Agreement, Made for 
‘Specified Sum, Consti- 
tutes Insurance 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Dec. 26. 

The State insurance Commissioner, 
Garfield W. Brown, has just announced 
that he will issue an order to the Generai 
Auto Body Service, Inc., a Minnesota cor- 
poration, to cease and desist from sell- 
ing contracts for the repair of damages 
caused to automobiles by collision for a 
period of one year in consideration of a 
fee of $65, until the company complies 
with the State insurance laws. He made 
this announcement immediately follow- 
ing receipt of an opinion from Assistant 
Attorney General W. H. Gurnee that such 
a contract is one of insurance. Mr. 
Gurnee’s opinion follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: With your letter of Dec. 17, 
1930, you submit sample form of a so- 
called collision contract issued by the 
General Auto Body Service, Inc., a corpo- 
ration organized under the laws of this 
State. The contract recites in part: 

“In consideration of sixty-five ($65) 
dollars, the party of the second part 
hereby retains and employs the said Gen- 
eral Auto Body Service, Inc., for a period 
of one year from this date, to fix, to re- 
pair and to refinish, damages due to col- 
lision, to S following described parts | 
belonging to and affixed to the automo- 
bile owned by the party of the second 
part, while so owned by the party of the 
second part: 

“All the fenders, all the running 
boards, steps, damages to metal parts of 
the body, the hood, the cowl, all the front 
and side aprons, the tire rack, trunk rack, 
the gasoline tank, the lamp brackets and 
lamp support bars, all the metal parts of 
the head lights, rear lights, side lights, 
step lights and stop lights (whether 
single or combination), the damages to 
top (either metal or material), damages 
to radiator shell, chassis and motor. 
(Damages by fire not included.) 


Written Report Specified 

“It is agreed and understood that the 
above described automobile is and during 
the period of this contract will be used 
for the above purposes only. 

“The party of the second part agrees to 
furnish the General Auto Body Service, 
Inc., at its home office with a detailed 
written report of the cause of any colli- 
sion to the above automobile, together 
with the names and addresses of any wit- 
nesses within 48 hours after any such 
collision and agrees to make such reports 
to public officials as are required by State 
or municipal laws. 

“Said repairs are to be made as expedi- 
tiously as possible for the aforemen- 
tioned consideration and without any ad- 
ditional cost or expense to the party of 
the second part by the party of the first 
part or by its duly authorized service 
stations.” 

The question arises as to whether or 
not this contract is one of insurance. 
Mason’s Statutes, Section 3314, defines 
imsurance as “any agreement whereby 
one pariy, for a consideration, undertakes 
to indemnify another to a specific amount 
against loss or damage from specified 
causes, or to do some act of value to the 
assured in case of such loss or damage.” 

Our ‘supreme court has a number of 
times passed upon the question of what 
constitutes insurance: State ex rel. Clapp 
v. Federal Investment Co., 48 Minn. 110; 
State v. Beardsley, 88 Minn. 20; Physi- 
cians’ Defense Co. v. O’Brien, 100 Minn. 
490; State v. Spalding, 166 Minn. 167. 


Held an Insurance Contract 

In Physicians’ Defense Co. v. O’Brien 
the contract was by a corporation which 
agreed to defend a physician against all 
suits for damages for malpractice at its 
own expense not exceeding a_ fixed 
amount, but not to pay any judgment 
obtained against the physician. It was 
held that this constituted a contract to 
indemnify the physician to a specified 
amecunt against loss or damage from a 
specific cause, to wit, an action for mal- 
practice, and that it was also an agree- 
ment to do some act of value to the as- 
sured in case of loss or damage, and the 


Bi 


Utilities — 
Missouri Studies 


| State Defers Application of 


Higher Compensation 
Schedules 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Dec. 26. 
The State Superintendent of Insur- 
| ance, Joseph B. Thompson, announced re- 
cently that the first of a series of hear- 
ings to determine whether insurance com- 


panies writing workmen’s compensation | 
are entitled to a 5.7 per cent increase | 


will be held in Jefferson City, Dec. 29. 


The companies in their application for 
an increase asked that it become effective 
‘Dec. 31, but Superintendent Thompson 
said that this would not be permitted 
because it will require several weeks 
to determine whether or not the new 
rate is justified. 


Telegraphic Service 
To Santo Domingo 
By Radio Is Opened 


President Hoover Asserts 
Communication Service 
Will Strengthen Friend- 
ship of Two Nations 


Opening of a new direct radiotele- 
graphic service between Santo Domingo 
and the United States will mean the 


“further strengthening” of the mutual 
friendship of the two nations, President 


Hoover stated in a message to President | 


Trujillo, of the Dominican Republic, on 


the occasion of the inauguration of the! 


new circuit on Dec. 24. 

The circuit is the sixth direct radio 
link to be opened during the year by 
RCA Communications, Inc., according to 
information made available at the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. Earlier this 
year direct service was established to 
Panama, Chile, Soviet Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia and China. 

The President’s Message 

President Hoover’s message to the 
President of Santo Domingo follows: 

“His Excellency, Rafael Leonidas Tru- 
jillo, President of the Dominican Repub- 
uc, Santo Domingo: The new link be- 
tween our countries inaugurated today 
py the opening of a direct radiotele- 
graphic service between Santo Domingo 
and the United States affords me an op- 
portunity to extend to your excellency, 
and the Dominican people my greetings 
and my sincere good wishes for the New 
Year. It is a matter of deep gratifica- 
tion that every increase in the facilities | 
of communication between our countries 
draws them nearer together, fostering 
the growth of cultural and commercial 
relations between them and _ further 
strengthening their mutual friendship. 
Herbert Hoover.” 

The following message was sent by Dr. 
L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan 
American Union, te President Trujillo: 

“On this significant occasion I desire 


to a most cordial greetings and to) items was only 77 cents of every dollar, 
extend 


government and people of the Dominican) penses, including depreciation, and the | 


sincere congratulations to the 


Republic. The 


inauguration of  radio- 


telegraphic communication between the equipment. The combined aggregate for | 


Dominican Republic and the United 
States marks a further step in the de- 


velopment of that closer approximation! cents was spent for the three principal 


between the republics of the American 


continent which is the fundamental pur- cents was paid for wages, 15 cents 


pose of the Pan American movement. 

“The rapid progress that is being 
made in the Dominican Republic fol- 
lowing the unforunate effects of the re- 
cent hurricane is a source of gratifica- 
tion to all and a further cause for felic- 
itation. The permanent committee of 
the governing board of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union is assiduously working to 
carry out the proposal for the erection 
of a monumental lighthouse on the 
shores of the Dominican Republic, to 
honor the memory of Christopher Colum- 
bus. The realization of this undertaking, 
the historical,episodes associated with 
the country, and the progress that. is 
being made in all lines of endeavor 
should make of the Dominican Republic 
one of the great points of attraction for 
tourists of all lands.” 


Georgia Court Gives Ruling 
On Compensation Payment 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Dec. 26. 
Holding that findings of the State In- 
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~ Workmen’s Compensation 


—| Statute on Power 


Construction in District of Columbia 
Is Analyzed by Bureau of the Census 


rtson Building Activity Presents In- 


formation on Volume of Work, Methods of Operation, 


By I. Mansfield Spasoff | 
Construction Section, | Work and an almost equal amount of con- 
* | eretihg and concrete torm work, $13 for 
electrical and elevator construction, $12! 
for marble and tiling work, $6 for paint- 
ing, -decorating and plastering, $5 for 
sheet metal, roofing and ornamental iron 
work, and less than $5 each for heating | 
and excavating. (Table 3.) m 38 

The following statement of the per- 
centage of total work which was done 
by the reporting firms’ own forces was 
obtained by deducting the reported value 
of subcontract work which was let to! 
others from the aggregate value of con- | 
struction revorted by each class of con- | 
tracting firms in the District of Co- | 


| Associate Statistician, 
Distribution Division, Bureau of 

Ss the Census 
The report on construction in the Dis- | 
| trict. of Columbia is both a syllabus and 
an introductory installment of an illumi- 
nating: serial on the construction indus- 
try which the Census Bureau is now com- 
piling. Like all good serials each in- 
stallment will move toward a climax, In 
{the subsequent installments, or reports, 
will be unfolded new and interesting mat- 
ters which will be climaxed by the re- 

port for the Nation as a whole. 


In the District of Columbia report, the 
Census Bureau has presented a conipre- Tambie® 
hensive resume which will serve not only At classes 
as a specimen of what the census is, but) Operative builders. .......... 
also as a digest setting forth comparable} General building contractors .. 
information on wages, cost of materials, 
seasonal work, and the importance of 
certain trends in the industry. 

In this first installment of the con- 
struction serial, foreshadowings of plot 
and counterplot are found in hidden re- 
lationships which do not appear in the 
immediate action. Whether these sug- 
gested outlines will be developed uni- 
formly, or will be worked out in diverse 
variations in the subsequent reports, can | 
not be foretold. 

The present report tells us that a 
| volume of construction work, valued at} 
{so many millions of dollars, was done} 


ta 


Seca, Ae 
Nieatm.... 
, General highway & street contractors 98.0 
|All subcontractors Su Riise 6c ee 
Plumbing ares . 96.7 
Electrical & elevator whe ary warerem Fy § 
| Sheet metal, roofing & ornamental iron 98.7 
| Masonry & stone work . Slesaaav-<iy.y > aetaee 
Painting & plastering 
Marble & tiling 
Conereting & form work 
Heating Pik 

| Excavating 


. 98.1} 
99.8 

oo.» 96.0 

. 98.4 
7 see soos +. ESD 

The average percentage of the total 
amount paid out for labor and materials | 
used in the different classes of construc- | 
|tion work, is found by comparing the | 
reported total wages and cost of os 
by ‘reporting firms of the District. of |zials with the value of work dove by the | 
oonees Coes see. aa = | District of Columbia show that for every 
oe lish ripe ee ‘ | $100 worth of work actually done by re- | 
was accomplished, whether under gen- | porting firms, $73 was paid out for labor | 
eral contract and directly for owners, and materials combined, $34 going to! 
or under subcontract. Against this vol-|jabor and $39 for materials. Operative 
ume of work performed by reporting | huilders, as a class, paid $27 in wages | 
jand $40 for materials, on every $100} 


—— Tad one cor “4 —_— | worth of work done; while general build- | 
Se Ss $s - s . . . = i 
tion labor; total cost of materials fur-| 7% contractors paid $33 in wages and 


a b jonly $26" for materials on an equal} 
nished by reporting firms; and total value' smount of work. General highway and 
of subcontract work let to others. Let | street contractors paid $38 in Wages and | 
us see what simple and understandable| about the same amount for materials. | 
|relationships can be deduced from this|}Tn the subcontracting trades, the labor | 
mass of figures which seems so formid-| and materials for each $100 job cost | 
able at first glance. $80, $36 of which was expended for labor | 
Statistics Reduced one ae ow, meine. sung ag a 

ividual trades, the variation from these 
To Percentages averages shows that in, plumbing, elec- 

Perhaps the easiest method of com- trical and elevator construction, marble | 
paring various series of figures is by|and tiling work, and heating, materials 
reducing the actual data to percentages|cost more than the average $44 per 
of a given total. In the construction} $100; while in the three trade groups en- | 
work of operative builders in the District | gaged in masonry and stone work, paint- | 
of Columbia, 83 cents of every dollar |ing, decorating and plastering, and con- | 
was paid out for wages, materials, and|creting and concrete form work, wages | 
subcontract work let to others, leaving | were higher than the average for all sub- | 
a balance of 17 cents for all other ex- contracting trades. The two subcontract- 
penses and profit. General building con-|ing groups engaged in sheet metal, roof- | 
tractors paid out 88 cents of each con-|ing and ornamental iron work, and in | 
struction dollar for these principal items |excavating reported both wages and ma- 
of expense, with the remaining allow-| terials lower than the average for all | 
ance of 12 cents for other expenses and|Sroups. (Table 4.) 
profit. Since, highway and street con- The average for all classes of con- 
tractors, on the other hand, sublet very | Struction work shows that labor con- 
little of their construction work, the ag- remap Pope ee oe ee 
gregate amount spent on these thive way and street work alone the division 
was approximately half and half. 
Among general building contractors | 
more than half was paid out for wages; 
and a similar distribution was shown 
for subcontractors engaged in masonry 
!and stone work, painting, decorating and 
plastering, concreting and concrete form 
work, and excavating: (Table 5.) 

Without taking into account the mar- 
2 5 for| ginal element in every trade which may 
materials, and 56 cents for subcontract! pe unemployed even at the peak of ac- | 
work let to others, . tivity, it may be assumed that the pe- 
_As a whole, firms engaged in spe-|riod of maximum employment repre- | 
cialized construction trades, such as| sents 109 per cent for each group. Upon 
plumbing, heating, painting and decorat-| this basis, we may find the relative num- | 
ing, and the like, paid out a smaller| ber of employed in each of the respective | 
proportion for wages, materials and sub-} groups each month. 
contract work let, 81 cents of each 
building dollar being so expended. These | 
subcontracting firms sublet less than ° 
per cent of their work; while 36 cents 
went directly to pay for labor and 42 
cents for materials, leaving 19 cents for 
all other expenses and profit. (Table 1,) 

For all elasses of subcontractors com- 
bined. the figures for the District of Co- 
lumbia indicate that of every $100 worth | 
of work reported, $16 worth was done 
directly for owners and $84 worth} 
under subcontract. Considerable varia- 
tion from this avesage is found among 
the individual trade groups. 

The three groups of construction films 
engaged in plumbing, heating, and paint- 
ing, decorating and plastering, show the Thus, there is reared against the sky- 
greatest deviation from this average.| line of 1929 one great structure, made 
Upon the assumption that work done di-| up’ of work actually performed by firms 
rectly for owners by subcontracting firms | of 


.eaving 33 cents for profit and other ex- | 
cost of upkeep and repairs on mechanical | 


'those three classes of general construc- 
tion firms shows that an average of 85 


items of expense. Of this amount, 14 


| structure worth about $20,000,000: 
Distribution of total value, A; per cent 


All 

Operative builders oneesenes 

General building contractors 

Subcontractors EP SE ry 
Plumbing and heating .. 


Sheet metal, roofing and ornamental iron 
Masonry and stone work 


Marble and tiling 
Concreting and concret 
Excavating 


plumbing, $17 for masonry and stone | 


| workmen on the payroll nearest the fif- 
| teenth of each month was given on the 


| struction by the average number of work- 
men employed throughout the year upon 


|. of concrete; 200,000 square feet of stone; 


| forced caissons. 


Electrical and elevator construction ........eese08 


Painting, decorating and plastering ...... 


complete the huge proj 


Wages Paid and Other Statistics 


number of employed at the maximum 
and minimum periods of activity. These 
figures indicate that in the District of 
Columbia two workmen out of three em- 
ployed at the peak may have the same 
kind of work during January, the period | 
of least employment in all construction | 
trades combined. Among the employes | 
of general building contractors, and 


have work in January. Less than half | 
the maximum reported number of men | 
working for operative builders was em- 
ployed by them in December. General | 
highway and street work appears to be | 
still more seasonal with two men em- 
ployed in February for every five em- 
ployed at the peak. (Table 6.) 

The number of skilled and unskilled 


construction schedule of each reporting 
firm. It is known that, in certain in- 
stances, these figures do not represent 
an average of the actual number of 
men employed throughout the month. 
Nevertheless, it may be assumed that 
the number employed on a given date 
eath month represents, in the aggregate, 
the average level of employment during 
the month. Similarly the average of| 
these figures may be taken as represent- | 
ing the approximate number of men re- 
quired during the entire year to do a} 
certain volume of -construction work. 
By dividing a known volume of con- 


work, the average value of con-| 
tion work requiring one workman 
ained. Such a computation, 
upon the basis of data relating to the 
District of Columbia, shows that one 
workman is required for each $5,000 


that 
struc 
may be obt 


worth of construction work of all kinds. 


Corresponding averages are shown for 
individual classes of reporting firms in} 
the following list: 


| All classes ... 


Operative builders j 
General building contractors 
General highway and street contrac- 

a ° . : ' 
All subcontractors A,s 
Plumbing ‘ cae 6,318 | 
Electrical and elevator construction 10,929 
Sheet metal, roofing and ornamental 

iron Sate a axe Peng © 
Masonry and stone work , . 
Painting, decorating and plastering... 
Marble and tiling 
Concreting and cone 
Heating 
Excavating ......--0--e++ssssree: 

The total value of new work reported | 
as actually done by 220 construction | 
firms of the District of Columbia during | 
1929, massed in a single structure worth | 


more than $30,000,000. would represent 


4,079 | 


4 
4,276 | 
3,985 | 
4,979 | 
3,917 | 
6,501 | 
2/889 | 


306 


rete form work 


|a composite building exceeding in value | 


one of the largest in the world. The} 
Merchandise Mart at Chicago, reported | 
to be a city 


000,000 square feet of floor area. Its 


of the principal requirements for its 


construction were: 1,350,0 


50,000 tons of structural steel; 30,000} 
lighting fixtures requiring 2,000,000 feet | 


lof wire; 5,500 windows requiring 132,- 


000 square fect of glass; 


and 458 rein- | 
Such was only a partia 


structure made up of work done by con- | 
struction firms of the District of Colum- | 
bia during 1929. An analysis of the 
costs of such a building shows the fol- | 


factors involved. 


Distribution of costs of various types of work entering into a hypothetical composite 


distribution of cost upon the basis of total 


value, labor and materials, B; labor, C; materials, D: | 


A 
. 100.0 
28.6 


23.3 


D 
38.7 
11.6 

6.2 
21.0 

6.4 

3.2 

1.1 

3.4 
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der way. When the final pillar is raisec 
and the final tile is laid, those who have 


. IN | cessive, the village granted a franchise | 
subcontracting trades as a whole, about/t,) the Detroit 


three out of every five workmen may | yender service. 


| certificate of public convenience and ne- 


| the Commission said: | 
\e 
|no ambiguous interpretations, and there| 
| the Legislature. 


| the instant one. 


'the Detroit Edison Company only and 
| alone could have filed an application with 
|this Commission requesting permission 


Effo 


4,966 Tr 


within itself, comprises .4,-| in plate form? | 


| volume is about 53,000,000 cubic feet, and | plate form or matrix form, nothing ex- 
its approximate cost $30,000,000. Some | cept 


00 cubic feet | case bore the name of the Georgia Power 
| Company? 


1| Union make some of our plates for us. 
list of materials which went into that; At one time we had some of our plates 
huge mass. Slightly exceeding this mon-|sent out through an advertising agency, 
ster in value would be a hypothetical | the advertising agency mentioned in here. | 


Most significant, | lowing relationships among the various | out? 
however, is the difference between the | 
—-——- + 


|izer production guaranteed.” 


| clients. 


2.6 papers in the hope that the newspapers | the hills 


eet which is un-| Ut from the Gilreath Agency there 
ne j| nothing to indicate that the 
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Insurance 


State Supervision 
Of Utility Issues 


In Pennsylvania 


Extension Clarified 


Michigan Commission Rules on 
Building of New Lines 
In State 


Chairman of Public Service 
Commission Adv.o cates 
Complete Control Over 
Security Flotations 


State of Michigan: 
> Lansing, Dec. 26. 

Only a public utility desiring to extend 
its lines to serve a village may Rrra 
apply to the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion for authority to render such serv- 
ice, and the village itself is barred from 
making such an application, according to 
an order recently issued by the Com- 
mission. 

The village of Deerfield is served by 
the Deerfield Electric Company under a 
franchise granted by the village. On| 
the ground that the service was unsatis- 
factory and the rates alleged to be ex- 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, Dec. 26. 
The Pennsylvania Publie Service Com- 
mission should be given jurisdiction over 
the issuance of utility company securi- 
ties, in the opinion of the chairman of 
the Commission, William D. B. Ainey. 
Mr. Ainey explained the present law 
and the attitude of the Commission in 
a letter to a State Senator who inquired 
about the matter. The letter follows 


Edison Company to 
The Detroit company accepted the; 
franchise, but “neglected. and refused”| in full text: 
to render service, according to a petition! Allow me to acknowledge receipt of 
filed by the village with the Commission, | your letter of Dec. 15, making inquiry 
asking that the Detroit utility be com-|in reference to the “position of the Pub- 
pelled to extend its lines to serve Deer-! lic Service Commission concerning the 
field. advisability of amendments to the "ee 





Referring to the statute requiring a|lic service company law, giving e 

Commission jurisdiction over the issu- 
ance of securities by public utility com- 
panies.” 

The only provisions of the law at pres 
ent in reference to the issuance of se- 
curities by utility companies are in sec- 
tion 4 of article 3 of the public service 
company law of July 26,1913. Under 
these provisions, utility companies are . 
obliged to obtain the approval of the 
Commission for their security issues. 
They are obliged only to file certificates 
of notification on or before the date of 
issuance, in accordance with forms pre- 
scribed by the Commission under the 
provisions of the act. Compliance with 
the provisions of the act has, of course, 
been made mandatory upon the com- 
panies since the effective date of the 


cessity from the Commission before aj 
public utility may serve new territory, 


“The language of this act admits of 


is no question regarding the intent of| 
This act was evidently 
designed to apply to just such a case as 
Under this statute the} 
only party who can file a petition to in-| 
voke the application of the statute is 
the public utility itself and no other 
agency or party. 

“As applied to the case now before us, 


to extend its lines to serve the village of | 
Deerfield. The village, itself, is ex-|'#™: . Binieoet 
pressly denied that right by the terms| The Public Service Commission is now, 
of thevact.” jand for many years past has been, firmly 
of the opinion that the issuance of se- 
curities by public utility companies 
should be under the complete jurisdic- 
{tion and control of the Commission. 
Prior to the passage of the act in 1913 
it had been proposed that the law should 
contain provisions for such jurisdiction 
by the Commission. But the law as 
| finally adopted did not contain such pro- 
| visions, and it is the Commission’s opin- 
jion that the absence of such authority 
jis a marked defect in the law. 
| Successive Governors, Attorneys Gen- 
eral and members of the Legislature 
have been advised of the Commission’s 
|judgment in reference to this subject. 
|Over one-half of the State commissions 
lin the country have full and unques- 
|tioned powers over the issuance of util- 
lity company ge gt cue issues in 
* anti, : ‘ A this State should. in the Co ission’s 
Publication of excerpts from tran- | aac be under the jurisdiction of 


script of testimony Dec. 3 by L. K. | : of issi 
Starr, of Atlanta, Ga., formerly of | the Feblic. Service Comnsiys 


the Georgia Power Co., appearing as’ | ~ 
@ witness in the Federal Trade Com-_ |View or letter, or both—— 
mission’s investigation into financial | A. It was both, I think, Tudge. 
activitics of power and gas utilities, | Q Or both; you got something from 
was begun in the issue of Dec. 26 | this gentlemen connected with the come 
and proceeds as follows: |pany. Was it Mr. J. L. Murphy? 

id he suggest that he wanted to 


Q. Did you send out any news matter | Q a sir. 

We never sent any news matter in| secure your assistance and service in 
. |conducting a campaign to defeat this P 
| legislation ? 
| A, Yes, sir. 
Q. And did you thereupon enter into 
|some sort of an arrangement with Mr, 

A. In every case: | Murphy? ‘ : 

Q. Was that done through the Western}. A, When I went to see him; yes, sir. 
Newspaper Union? That was after I was out of the House, 

We had the Western Newspaper however. 

Q. Yes, I understand that, That ar- 
| rangement began, then, in January, 1921, 
|and lasted until when? 

A. August, 1924, I think. 

Q. During that period, from 1921 to 
| August, 1924, you received a salary and 
your expenses regularly from the Georgia 
| Railway and Power Company part of the 
jtime, and then later, from the Utilities 


; » eitinte A . | Information Committee? 
A. That is a story which is published | A. Yes, sir. 


in the Industrial Index of Columbus, Ga.,| Q. In an exhibit in this record is a 


- 2 2 nder alt “< s1 | 
Apr./28, 1926, under the headline Fertil-| peport from the Georgia Committee on 
Public Utility Information. The report 
was made in the exhibit referred to, 
which was a report by the Georgia Com- 
mittee on Public Utility Information, 
“Mr, E. H. Griffin, who is conducting a 
campaign of personal talks with mem- 
bers of the Legislature, in which he says 


rts to Influence 
Power Legislation 
In Georgia Charged 





anscript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates to 
Activity of Editor on Be- 
half of Bills 


A. 


advertising matter. 
The advertising matter in every 


Nature of Story 
Q. What is the nature of the story that 
you say there you had Frank C. Gilreath, 
of the Gilreath Press Syndicate, send 


It is general knowledge among news- 
papermen that Mr. Gilreath’s letters are 
letters for which he is paid by his| 
Mr. Gilreath makes no secret 
about it. He is a newspaperman, and/| 
his heading reads “Gilreath’s Press 


Syndicate.” SRS . ; . c 

Q. Really the service is to the clients. for eight years he has had remarkable 

A. The service is to the clients. He | SU°C°S* He works thoroughly each com- 
sends it for the clients to the news. | Munity developing 2 reinforcing senti- 
2 ; F *“|ment for the lezislator we is against 
7 ea (water power bills sponsored 
will print it. | by the Municipal League of Georgia); 
ent/as well as. developing a sentiment fa- 


‘Fe was|vorable to the utilities in every .town, 
Georgia) regardless of the stand taken by the 
connection | legislator.” 


Q. I understand when that story w 


ower 
with it. 


Company had any 
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Consolidation of Six Ohio 
Electric Utilities Planned | 


State of Ohio: 
; Columbus, Dee. 26, 

An application for authority to pur- 
chase and consolidate six electric util- 
ities having an aggregate value of 
nearly $2,000,000 has been filed with the 
Public Utilities Commission by the 
Greenville Electric Light & Power Co., 
which proposes to change its name to the 
Western Ohio Public Service Co. 

The companies proposed to be taken 
over and the amount to be paid for each 
are set forth in. the application as fol- 
lows: Bradford and Gettysburg Electric 
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All subcontractors 123 15. 


Table 3.—Distribution of totel construction work, work directly for owners, and 
| subcontract work reported by all classes of subcontracting firms in the Disirict of 
| Columbia: 

Total number of firms reporting, A; percent distribution by class of subcontractors, 
|; total construction work reported, B; reported work directly for owner, C; reported work | 
| for subcontractor, D: ’ i | 
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contract was held to be one of insurance. 
In State v. Spalding, supra, our su- 
preme court held that the courts will look | 
behind the terminology of an agreement 
toe ascertain what the parties intended to 
accomplish, and held that a certain con- 
tract was one of “indemnity for loss in i mil : the District of Columbia engaged ' turned a spade of dirt, or set a stone | q Sir hi lk | Is that a correct statement of the ac- 
respect of a specified subject,” and hence dustrial Commission are conclusive as to; was largely remodeling and repair work,|in construction. For other sections of | hundreds of feet in air. may gaze with|, 4): There was nothing one know of | tivities in which you engaged duriyg 
insurance, lacts whee supported by evidence, the| We may say that, for these trade groups,| the country, similar edifices, perhaps of | pride upon the magnificent monument | to indicate that the Goorgia ower Com-| this period? 
The contract we have before us is one, Georgia £*-reme Court has reversed the of every $100 worth of work in the re-| different outlines and varying propor- | to the year 1929 which they, themselves, | P@ny_ had employed hyd Gilreath Press| 4 ‘Pretty nearly; yes, sir. 
wherein the corporation, for a period of | decision of the State Court of Appeals in| spective groups, $24 worth of plumbing.| tions, will rise from time to time to! have built. | Syndicate to send out the story, on the| Q. Did you include the editors among & 
one year, in consideration of $65, agrees | tne case of Independence Indemnity Co.'!$35 worth of painting, decorating and | - TRF - a 4 [necrmepian Sie on arapony, WoRe know | those whom you visited? 
“to fix, to repair and to refinish damages ¢t al. v. Sprayberry in which the Court of | Plastering, and $42 worth of heating zabte 1.—Distribution of the construction dollar in the District of Colembias ~ | that that ve ne. in ovher words, it), Well, not necessarily. To be frank 
due to collision” to certain speciied parts Appeals had held that a housekeeper of OPK was repairing and remodeling, "A yg 0%! number of, firme reporting, A: principal toms of expense, agsrerte, B; |was not marked that this story was tent about it, if one of tiem Was very much 
of a certain automobile owned by the 4 hotel who, after attending a party in a|considerable proportion of the work o Sees pags ee eee Tee tide rN as Teatif a in favor of the bills I called to see him, 
other party to the contract. It is in ef.|guest room of the hotel, fell from an| firms engaged in sheet metal, roofing and 2 an sa > rater oes idee. Ga,,|5 know every weekly editor in the State. 
fect an agreement to do a thing of value | elevator while going to her own room for ornamental iron work, and those doing 57 877 10.2 ; 3] E. * Griffin, 0 y Pets me , os Cat. |! am a weekly editor myself. I would 
for the owner of the car, to wit, repair |the purpose of getting her hat and coat concreting and concrete form work, 76.7 ) 23 5 | Seer a f ea “Tht at Col-| hardly call in one’s town without going 
any damage to certain parts of a certain|to go for an automobile ride with an-|@mounting to $14 and $17 on each $100, 81.0 ; ee | We sees 1920. ther : “4 ‘introduced in to.sce him. 
automobile in case of loss or damage by | other person attending the party, is en-|Tespectively, was also done direetly for 85.6 52.8 144|  &. About 192 Slate, ere produced) Q. And was one of the purposes of 
reason of a collision. It seems to me that | titled to compensation for her injuriess| °W"€TS- = 50.3 5 i Se ae Lomiaiature, were there not, your visit to present to him the views 
this clearly comes within our statutory) The State jal C Sant S ialized Trad ae o 39.2 ‘3| what. were known ee the water power | of the company in opposition to the 
Gefinition leaeteane cs. demented 2 , aes — Industrial Commission had | pectatizec rades 84.3 39.9 bills to amend the State Constitution? | adoption of these bills? 4 
Physician’s Defense Co. case, and that | about dy duties ot oe ee ys And Subcontract Work 92.0 453 A. Yes, sir. ae In one sense, yes; but, Judge, 
the contract is one of insurance. which the claimant ee ompleaann aaa In contrast with these, the groups of 82.8 37.7 5.0 _ Q. They ware apenaiaes by the Munie-| there is some local color to that cam- 
| eal ieliemea® Aer Ae St ad y Court of | Specialized trades more intimately asso- | 80.4 48.4 6.6 | ipal seen OE SAPORESS ? paign that is a Rttle bit different. There 
adiuade. filets th ee db the | clated with new construction showed a cs a5 53.2 18,2 21 A: Yes, sir. : : mae |were several bills outside of these water 
Court of Appeals on the a hat _| prevalence of strictly subcontract work. | Table 2.—Distribution of total value of construction work reported by respective | Q. In BONO es they undertook to per- | power bills pending in the Legislature; 
ene PI a e ground that re Out of every $100 worth of work, none, trade groups in the District of Columbia: | mit or promote the municipal operation) one to remove the debt-making limits 
turning to her Foom was incident to the of these did more than $4 worth directly | Total number of firms reporting, A; percentage of total work performed, directly | of electric plants ? A, Yes, sir. lin the Constitution, and I was against 
ciaimant’s duties as housekeeper. \for owners. The value of actual sub-| for owners, B; under subcontract, C: Q. These bills came up before _the| these, as well as the water power bills, 
d sisioerwatipaeaseited lcontract work reported as performed by | House committee of the State Legisla- | _We have a provision in our constitu- 
State Is Held Responsible ‘these trade groups, for each $100 of total ture and you were chairman of the com-|tion that no political subdivision of ‘the 
F : sa ae. ../construction work, was as follows: Elec- ittee? |State can issue bonds for more than 7 
or Fire Loss to Building trical and elevator construction, $97; A. Yes, sir. per cent of its tax values, and any of 
: masonry and stone work, $96; marble | @. And the bills were reported out these towns that would have gone into 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: | and tiling, $98; and excavating, $98. and did not come up for a vote before | the water power business of course would 
Harrisburg, Dec. 26. | (Table 2.) the Legislature; is that right? |have had to get that clause out of the 
The Court of Common Pleas of| According to the summary of all re- ; A. They oe Eaporyed out too late | constitution. 
Dauphin County has just held that the|Ports from subcontractors of the Dis- “a iat eS euderstandi | Q. Did you disclose to those gentler 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is re- triet of Columbia, of every $100 paid them th t to the time th 1 isl t _ NB \ ment that you were acting: in the em- 
; : for work, $24 went to the plumbing ie Oh tha Like peure ad- ploy of the Georgia Railway and Power 
sponsible for the damages caused by the| trades, $17 for concreting and eonerete journed, at which these bills had come | (‘ompany ? 
fire at the new education building, Oct. 3.) form work, $15 for masonry and stone im, you had not had any employment | A. Yes, sir. 
. ret oe cee ee The loss has been at approxi-) work, $11 for electrical and elevator con- oF eoupection with any power company| Q. Did you arrange for any public 
Light & Power Co., $58,908; Brookville| mately $1,000,000. By the court’s order| struction, and something less than $10 in Georgia? | speaking against the bill? 
and Lewisburg Lighting Co., $98,026;| the Nelson-Pedley Construction Co. of|to each of the other trade groups listed A. No, sir, , |e You = 
Buckeye Light & Power Co., of Green- Philadelphia, and the subcontractors are|A parallel analysis of work dane by | RN Request for Services ‘ QI would like to get just a little 
ville, $518,663; Eaton Lighting Co., $216,- relieved of responsibility for the loss. these subcontracting firms directly for iectrfect ad alavatos Leanetruciaiinicticy «ous Q. Atter vet eahaletive SeSslons Were more of a description of these so-called 
915; New Madison Lighting 0., $19,-, Work on repairing the fire damage was|owners, shows that $37 of every $109 Sheet metal, roofing and ornamental iron you ene 1 OF. Someone connected! water power bills, Mr. Griffin. 
764, and Western Ohio Public Service | ielayed for more than a month until an| paid by owners for such work was for| Masonry and stone work .........: | with ¢ af reorgia Railway and Power| 4, Well, if I remember correctly, what 
Co., of Greenville, $999,830. agreement was reached between the| plumbing, $18 for concreting and con-| Painting, decorating and _ plastering Company ? : was known as the State bill was to re- 
The reorganized company proposes to, {tate and the contractors under which|erete form work, $17 for painting, deco-| Marble and tiling ..... A. I think T had a letter, rather than move the limitation from the Constitp. 
issue 6 per cent bonds and 6 per cen. operations were resumed with the under: | rating and plastering, and $16 for heat- | ereuns and concrete being approached, That was after I had|tion and issue either $75,000,000 © 
preferred stock, each to be sold at 90,,standing that pending a court decision|ing; while each of the other groups re-! eee ‘ “3 | gone home, some time in Nov mber or | $100,000,000 in bonds for the State t 
and common stock to finance the pur-|the State fire insurance fund would bear| ceived Jess than $5 each. Of every $100 All a? j 100.0 100.0 100.0 | October I think also it wae mentioned, | 9 into the water power business, Th 
chases and improvement of the prop-'the cost of rebuilding. At the present | received by these same firms for work | SEPPRRMUPYORS "5s 040+ ; , f ™ | too. p 
Q., But whether it. was a personal inter-| Colu 
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[Continued on Page 10, 
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erties. jiime the fund contains about $1,300,000.jdone under subcontract, $21 was for! (Tables 4 and 5 referred to inthe above etery will be found on puge 10.) 
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AvutHoRIzED STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pustisnep WirHout Comment 


Railroads 


Louisville Road | 
_ Given Authority 
To Issue Bond 


Carrier Permitted to Procure 
Authentication and Deliv- 
ery of $457,000 Under 
Order by I. C. C. 





S 


The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Railway has been authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to pro- 
cure the authentication and delivery of 
$457,000 of first and general mortgage 
5 per cent gold bonds, series A, in par- 
tial reimbursement for capital expendi- 
tures, it was announced Dec. 20 by re- 
port and order in Finance Docket No. 
8558. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Railway Company, a common carrier by 
railroad engaged in interstate commerce, 
ha& duly applied for authority under 
section 20a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act nominally to issue $457,000 of first 


and general mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, series A, and to pledge and re- 
ledge them from time to time as col- 
ateral security for any note or notes 
which it may issue within the limitations 
of paragraph (9) of that section. No 
objection to the granting of the appli- 
cation has been presented to us. 


Activities of Road 


The applicant shows that during.the 
calendar year 1929\it expended $191,- 
973.82 in paying matured equipment ob- 
ligations and $427,785.43 for additions 
and betterments to its road and equip- 
ment. Details of the expenditures are 
given in the application. In the first and 
general mortgage, dated May 1, 1916, 
and supplement thereto dated Mar. 1, 
1917, to the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York and William L. Taylor, as 
trustees, provision is made for the au- 
thentication of bonds amounting to 60 
per cent of the paid obligations and to 
80 per cent of the expenditures for ad- 
ditions and betterments. 

To reimburse its treasury in part for 
the expenditures shown, the applicant 
proposes to have authenticated and de- 
livered pursuant to the foregoing pro- 
visions of- the mortgage $457,000 of 
bonds, of which not exceeding $115,- 
183.99 will be based on the expenditures 
made in payment of matured equipment 
obligations and not exceeding $342,- 
228.34 on the expenditures for additions 
and betterments. 


Date of Maturity 


The bonds will be authenticated and 
delivered’ under and pursuant to the 
mortgage above mentioned. They will 
be dated May 1, 1916; will bear interest 
atthe rate of 5 per cent per annum, 
payable semiannually on May 1 and 
Nov. 1, and will mature May 1, 1966. 
.The applicantgdoes not intend to sell 
the bonds at this time, but seeks au- 
thority to pledge them as collateral se- 
curity for any note or notes which it 
may issue within the limitations of sec- 
tion 20a(9). As no necessity for pledge 
fof the bonds has been shown, the au- 
thority granted must be limited to the 
procurement of their authentication and 
delivery. 

We find that the procurement of au- 
thentication and delivery of $457,000 
of first and general mortgage 5 per cent 
gold bonds, series A, by the Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville Railway Com- 
pany as aforesaid (a) is for a lawful 
object within its corporate purposes, and 
compatible with the public interest, 
which is necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as a 
common carrier, and which will not im- 
pair its ability to perform that service, 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and 
appropriate for such purpose. 


Millions of Greeting 
Cards Undeliverable 


, 


. 








Receipts at Dead Letter Office 
Approaching Peak 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


part of the sender to place his return 
address on the envelope or enclose it 
with the Christmas card. 

Additional information furnished by 
Post Office Department follows: 


All other classes of mail increase in 
the same proportion of undeliverable 
Yieces at Christmas time as does first 
lass, with the exception of parcel post. 
There is a strong tendency to have the 
parcel post packages insured, in which 
case a return of the article is possible. 
However, because of the failure of the 
sender to wrap his packages properly, 
there is a great increase at Christmas 
time in the number of articles found 
loose in the mails, 

There are four Dead Letter Office cen- 
ters. They are at New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco and Washington, D. C. 
The Washington office receives its first 
large quota of Christmas dead letters 
from Philadelphia about the first Tues- 
day in January. There were about 106,- 
000 letters in this allotment last year. 

The normal receipts of dead letters 
average from 18,000 to 28,000 at the 

/ local office, depending upon the day of 
the week. Following the Christmas holi- 
days the figure increases to 60,000 or 
more and reaches its peak around Jan, 
20 and 25, when hundreds of thousands 
of undeliverable Christmas letters are on 
hand, ‘ 

The Dead Letter Office, although it 
increases its force by about 50 per cent, 
is not able to work its way out of the 
deluge of Christmas letters until about 
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Issue of Securities 


By Road Approved 





Kankakee & Seneca Railway 


Permitted to Sell Bonds 
Totaling $704,000 





Th Kankakee & Seneca Railroad has 
been. authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue $704,000 of 
general mortgage gold bonds, series A, 
of which $650,000 will be used to retire 
a like amount of maturing first mort- 
gage bonds and $54,000 to reimburse 
the road’s treasury for capital expendi- 
tures already made, it was announced 


Dec. 26 by report and order in Finance | 


Docket No. 8593. 

The bonds are to be delivered in equal 
shares to the Big Four and the Rock 
Island, which control the Kankakee 
jointly. 


Injunction Is Sought 
To Bar Ferry Over 
| Chesapeake Bay 


Maryland Ferry Corporation 
Contests I. C. C. Order 





way Company 


A suit to enjoin the Chesapeake Beach 
Railway Co. from running a ferry across 
Chesapeake Bay between Chesapeake 
Beach and a. point on Trippe’s Bay, and 
to set aside an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was filed Dec. 
24 on the equity side of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia by the 
Claiborne-Annapolis Ferry Co., a Mary- 
‘land corporation. 

The bill of complaint alleges that the 
plaintiff is operating a passenger and 
freight ferry between Annapolis and 
Claiborne by virtue of a franchise from 
the State of Maryland and that the op- 
eration of the proposed ferry by the de- 
fendant company would interfere with 
the plaintiff’s patronage and business. 

The order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, providing for the new ferry, 
would, it is claimed, authorize the de- 
fendant to engage in an activity beyond 
the scope of its charter powers, which 
were to “run and employ steamboats or 
other vessels to connect said railroad 
or railroads with other pojnts by water 
communication.” 

Plaintiff asserts that the Commission 
is ‘without jurisdiction to authorize the 
establishment of a general ferry entirely 
within the State of Maryland which is 
independent of the defendant’s railway. 

Hearings were held upon the applica- 
tion of the defendant, and plaintiff con- 
tends that the proceedings before the 
Commission show that the defendant has 
no actual use for a ferry in connection 
with its railway and that there is no 
present or future convenience or neces- 
sity requiring the establishment of the 
ferry. 


Federal Aid Restricted 
To Vocational Education 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
quently, it is explained, such courses 
have a semblance of vocational training 
since practical activities similar to those 
of vocational courses may be carried on 
in them. 








3 Cause of Friction 

_ This confusion of thinking has occa- 
sionally caused friction between State 
boards of education and local educa- 
tional officials. Were it not for the spe- 
cific provision in the National Vocational 
i Education Act that Federal funds made 
available under this act be used only 
for vocational education, there would 
be a tendency in some localities to ex- 
pend such funds for work which, how- 
ever desirable its social objective, can- 
not properly be classed as the sort of 
work which Congress intended should 
be promoted under the program of Fed- 
eral participation. 

This explanation is made in order that 
the impression that the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education should pro- 
mote vocational guidance may be cleared 
up. The Board was created solely for 
the promotion of vocational education 
and is not permitted under the terms 
of the National Vocational Education 
Act to expend any of the funds therein 
provided for the promotion of voca- 
tional guidance. 





Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No. 28868, Sub No. 40.—Hygrade Food 
Products Corporation, New York City v. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Unjust and unzeasonable rates on fresh 
meats, and packing house products, between 
packing plants at Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Wheeling, and Topeka on the one hand, and 
Portland, Oreg., Seattle, Wash., Montana, 
Utah, Arizona and California, Cease and 
desist order and reparation. 

No. 24088, Sub 1.—J. G. Peppard Seed 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. Unjust 
and unreasonable rates on sweet clover seed, 
carloads, from points in New Mexico, Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Colorado, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, and Minnesota, 
on the one hand, and points in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, lowa and Minnesota on the 
other. Unduly preferential and prejudicial 
at such points as Fargo, N. Dak., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Sioux City, Iowa, and Sioux 
Falls, 8, Dak. Ask for cease and desist 
order and reparation. 


No. 24106.—Alturas Trading Company, 


Granting Petition of Rail-| 
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Agricultural Depression Is Paramount 
Feature in Canadian Trade Situatio 
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General Conditions 





U 





Shipping 
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nchanged, According to Weekly Sur- 


vey of World Business by Department of Commerce; De- 


The depression in agriculture in Can- 
ada is the most important feature of 
|the dominion’s business situation, ac- 
cording to the weekly survey of world 
business conditions conducted by the De- 
partment of Commerce and made public 
Dec. 26. General conditions remain un- 
changed. 


Conditions in the Argentina continue 
depressed, the survey shows, and little 
change is reported from Brazil. The 
Department’s survey follows in full text: 


Argentina 


Argentina—The dullness in general 
business and the weakness in exchange 
has continued with no improvement in 
the outlook for better cereal prices. The 
unfavorable credit conditions in the coun- 
try districts are reported responsible for 
large cancellations in ordered agricul- 
tural machinery implements, of which 
heavy stocks are accumulated and on 
hand. Committees of landowners and 
tenants have been formed in some dis- 
tricts to compromise for reduced land 
rentals in order to meet the emergency 
for the next crop season. The estimated 
sugar production for the crop year just 
closed is 382,500 tons. 

The Federal Public Works Department 
is reported as about ready to submit a 
decree for executive approval providing 
for the construction of toll roads from 
Buenos Aires to Bahia Blanca, and to 
Cordoba via Rosario, by means of ten- 
ders to be submitted by interested con- 
struction companies within an undeter- 
mined period, possibly 90 or 120 days. 
If the plan is successful it may be ex- 
tended to provide 1,500 kilometers of 
road at a total cost estimated at 120,000,- 
000 paper pesos. Arrangements have 
been concluded to meet a 5,000,000-ster- 
ling loan due Dec. 31 by discounting 
treasury bills, half of which are to fall 
due next June and the other half Dec. 
31, 1931. 








Australia 


Australia.—Seasonal conditions con- 


tinue excellent in Australia though heavy 
rains are damaging somewhat the qual- 
ity of the wheat crop. The conversion 
loan of £28,000,000 offered locally has 
been successful, but the general trade 
and financial situation is less satisfac- 
tory than during the preceding .month. 
As bank deposits continue to decline, and 
State and Federal deficits increase, credit 
grows tighter. Government deficits for 
the five months ended Dee. 1, totaled £19,- 
000,000 and revenues are lower. 


Low produce prices are making it in- 
creasingly difficult for farmers to meet 
bills, and in New South Wales a mora- 
torium effective until April, 1933, has 
been passed. The Federal parliament 
has passed a bill guaranteeing 3 shil- 
lings per bushel for f. o. b. wheat and 
it is proposed to pay an export bounty 
of 1 penny per pound on canned mutton. 
Rents, bank clearings, and prices gen- 
erally continue to decline. Iron and steel 
production is approximately 50 per cent 
that of November, 1929, and building 
permits are considerably lower. 

Engineering industries which depend 
largely upon governmental projects are 
particularly quiet especially those plants 
producing machinery and heavy electri- 
cal equipment, Those factories special- 
izing in smaller electrical equipment are 
averaging about 50 per cent normal pro- 
duction. Household lines have improved 
slightly. 


Brazil 


Brazil.—Coffee exports are light with 
the milreis slightly firmer. Import busi- 
ness is unchanged and the credit situa- 
tion is serious. A projected decree has 
been published requiring an addition of 
10 per cent alcohol to gasoline, which 
will become effective on Apr. 1 if offi- 
cially promulgated after study and dis- 
cussion. It is reported that the gov- 
ernment is considering the establishment 
of a central purchasing office for supply- 
ing all government departments. 


Canada 


| Canada.—With new lows for wheat es- 
tablished during the week’s trading at 
Winnipeg, the depression in saeladicers 
continues paramount in the Canadian 
commercial position. November imports, 
valued at $76,364,000, were slightly under 
the October total and 30 per cent below 
the November, 1929, figure, Exports, at 
$73,061,000, were 12 per cent below Octo- 
ber and 34 per cent below November a 
year ago. 

General trade is featureless. In the 
maritime provinces and Quebec, groc- 
erles are moving well and hide and 
leather merchants report a good volume 
of business. Machinery sales show the 
usual seasonal contraction especially in 
contractors’ equipment, but an improved 
demand is reported for rubber tires and 
sundries. Hardware generally is more 
active in Ontario and sales of seasonal 
uutomotive accessories have increased. 


Electrical equipment lines are quiet, 
but an improvement is anticipated. An 
agricultural implement plant at Brant- 
ford, Ontario, has resumed foundry oper- 
ations on a small scale. The market for 
United States coal in the prairie prov- 
inces is well maintained and sales of 
heavy chemicals and explosives are good. 
A fair demand is in evidence also for 
aeronautical Winter equipment. Motion 
picture business is apparently satisfac- 
tory in the larger cities but a number of 








Alturas, Calif. v. Chicago, Milwaukee & 





the middle ‘of February. 





Decision in Uncontested 
Finance Case Announced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Dec. 26 decided an uncontested finance 
case which is summarized as follows: 


Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8458, authorizing the Quanan, Acme & Pa- 
cifle Ry. Co, to issue $746,000 first-mort- 
gage per cent gold bonds in reimburse- 
ment for capital expenditures heretofore 

lade; said bonds to be delivered to the 
et. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co., $419,584.73 

ef in repayment of capital advances 

id $326,415.27 to be sold to it at par, 
approved, 
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St. Paul Railway Company. Unjust, unrea- 
sonable and excessive rates and charges on 
shipment consisting of one internal combus- 
tion engine, two farm wagons, k. d., agri- 
¢ultural implements pares and/or imple- 
ments, from East Moline, IIl., to Alturas, 
Calif, Reparation. 

No, 24107.—Federated Metals Corporation, 
New York v. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Unjust and unreasonable rates 
on shipments of antimonial lead from East 
Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Chicago, Ask 
for reparation. 

No. 24108.—T. E. Pollock, Flagstaff, Ariz., 
v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
Way. Unjust and unreasonable tates (or) 
charges, on sheep and/or goats in DD cars, 
rom various points in Arizona on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and Southern 
Pacific Company to Kansas City and/or St. 
Joseph, Mo, Cease and desist order and 
reparation asked for, ) 


. 





Monthly Stateme 





| small country theaters have been closed 
for the Winter, 

| British Columbia reports an increas- 
|ing demand for refrigerating machinery, 
and radio sales in that province com- 
pare favorably with last year’s, except 
in the cheaper sets. ‘Sales of: electrical 
household appliances are not up to last! 
‘year’s volume. An initial shipment of 
2,200 cases of Australian pineapple has 
arrived at Vancouver. 

November exports of wheat from Can- 
ada totaled 31,218,000 bushels, a con- 
siderable increase in quantity over Oc- 
tober, although the valuation was lower. 
Exports of newsprint were down during 
the month, coinciding with a 6 per cent 
decline in production of the Canadian 
mills, to 201,703 tons. . 

According to a government report is- 
|sued Dec. 17, Canadian field crops, on 
the basis of average prices received by 
farmers at production points to the end 
of November, declined 33 per cent in 
value from the 1929 figure, notwith- 
standing heavier yields. The 1930 wheat 
crop is valued at $173,000,000, an av- 
erage of 44 cents per bushel; the oats 
crop at $105,000,000, an average of 24 
cents per bushel; and barley crop at 
$27,000,000, 20 cents per bushel; rye 
at $4,000,000, or 20 cents per bushel; 
flaxseed, $4,000,000, or 99 cents per 
bushel. The potato crop is valued at 
$38,000,000, an average of 79 cents per 
hundredweight. The sugar-beet crop is 
valued at $3,000.000, or an average of 
$6.88 per ton. Estimates of the apple 
crop now place Nova Scotia production 
at 1,000,000 barrels, the Ontario crop 
at 526,000 barrels, and the British Co- 
lumbia crop at 4,322,000 boxes. ” 

Gold production of 186,000 ounces in 
October constitutes a new record for 
the Canadian mines. Production of 
other minerals including copper, lead, 
nickel, zinc, and silver declined from 
September figures. Asbestos output, 
however, increased by 27 per cent over 


September. 
China 


China.—Continued improvement in the 
general political situation is reacting fa- 
vorably in China’s economic outlook, al- 
though further declines in silver ex- 
change, combined with uncertainties pre- 
vailing with regard to the new tariff 
rates, and the government order to ef- 
fect annual settlements at the end of 
the solar year, are adversely affecting 
import business. Anticipation of higher 
tariffs is stimulating hurried orders. It 
is reportd that the abolition on Jan. 1 
of likin (internal tax on transport of 
goods) and certain other internal trade 
taxes will, if effective, throw out of em- 
ployment. approximately. 100,000 persons. 

Shanghai’s domestic bond and stock 
markets contiue firm. Continued ac- 
tivities in real estate and new building 
construction offer two of the many. pos- 
sibilities for the investment of silver 
surplus. Depressed markets continue to 
restrict export business, with the 10 
months’ total for the whole of China 35 
per cent below last year’s volume, Build- 
ing activities in Shanghai continue 
strong. Cotton and flour mills, and 
cigarette factories are operating at 
normal capacities. 

Kerosene trade is below normal 
throughout China, due to higher prices 
as a result of low silver values, and to 
the impossibility of distribution to areas 
in the interior which are still suffering 
from bandit disturbances. Four new cot- 
ton mills are being planned by Japanese 
interests-in Shanghai. One new Chinese 
cotton mill expects to begin operations 
in February. Further industrial develop- 
ments may be expected in the event of 








continued peace, although some re- 
striction may evenuate unless silver 
stabilizes. 


North China is likewise experiencing 
much improvement in the political sit- 
uation, although there are only few 
prospects for better business before next 
Spring. Import stocks are subnormal. 
Due to a drop in prices of Canadian and 
American flour, orders have been placed 
tor 1,000,000 bags for shipment in Jan- 
uary and February. The sale of 40,000 
pounds of sole leather is the only size- 
able leather transaction occurring in 
Tientsin during the last eight months. 
Following the settlement of the cigarette 
tax dispute, factories are now operating 
at normal capacity, with large stocks 
moving to interior distributior centers. 
Distribution. of petroleum products is 
also improving. Tientsin’s export trade 
is dull, with plentiful stocks of almost 
all commodities. 

Business in the Hankow district 
showed general improvement during No- 
vember, with the transportation situation 
considerably better than last month. 
Movement of stocks is reported more 
active, and collections have improved, 
but both import and export movements 
were lower than during October. Except 
in certain war devastated areas, bumper 
Fall crops are reported, making food-' 
stuffs plentiful and cheap. | 

Manchurian trade conditions continue 
quiet. Predominant adverse factors are 
weak foreign demand and falling prices 
of Manchurian products, particularly 
beans, the chief export item. Exporters | 
predict a further decline in prices before 
the close of the year, when it is reported 
farmers may be forced to sell in order 
to meet loans. 

Receipts of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way during the eight months between 
Apr. 1 and Nov. 30 totaled only 55,000,- 
000 yen, compared with 74,000,000 in 








jare cautiously wu 


{Tire stocks were 


‘pression Continues in Argentina 


the similar period of last year (yen= 
$0.4985). 
Hawaii 
Hawaii.—Business continues stable. 
Retail turnover shows an average reces- 
sion of about 6 per cent compared with 


last December, due chiefly to smaller de- 
mand for luxury lines, as necessities are 
moving in norma] volume. Collections 
are poor. InduStries are fully manned 
with a total of 80,000 wage and salaried 
workers employed at present. There 
have been no wage scale cuts or reduc- 
tions in working forces, although some 
lines, including iron workers are on a 
three-quarter day basis. Organizations 
generally are being maintained intact. 
Banks distributed more than $1,100,000 
in Christmas savings this year. Savings 
deposits show a slight increase but the 
volume of commercial deposits are some- 
what lower. ; : 

Construction work in progress is esti- 
mated at about 80 per cent normal, and 
consists chiefly of industrial and resi- 
dential units. Jobbers report the usual 
seasonal lull in buying as retailers re- 
duce stocks for the turn of the year. 
Renewed buying is anticipated early in 
1931. Thirty of Hawaii’s 40 sugar mills 
are now grinding on the new crop. Early 
reports indicate a heavy cane tonnage 
put the sucrose of the juice is low be- 
cause heavy rains and high temperatures 
have kept cane growing. This year’s 
record pineapple pack is practically all 
sold. Real estate is slow but a steady 
volume of sales in middle class homes 
is reported. Except with beach and view 
properties, however, prices are declining. 


India 


India. —Some improvement is noted in 
Indian business generally, though holi- 
day business has been somewhat disap- 
pointing. Business houses throughout 
the country report earnings as generally 
poor. The viceroy indicated in a speech 
made at the opening of the annual meet- 
ing of the Associated Chamber of Com- 
merce that the Government would not 
artificially support the jute market. 


New Zealand 


New Zealand. — Business generally 
continues depressed throughout New 
- Holiday business, while gen- 
ointing, pmelee —— 

rticularly in larger cities 
ae Revenue from wa this sea- 
son is expected to be about 50 per cent 
lower, and butter and cheese prices are 
ranging about 25 per cent below normal. 
Imports during 1931 will be reduced 
about 35 per cent, according to present 
indications. Automobile registrations 
for November were the lowest for the 
past 10 years, and December sales have 
been very slack to date. Stocks are low, 
but dealers are not placing forward or- 
ders. The used-car situation is fair. 


Building and construction is practically 


i ber and hardware 
at a standstill, and wt There are no 


. . ll 
business is very aut. 
signs of improvement in the general eco- 


nomic situation. 


Philippine Islands 
Philippine Islands.—Retailers and some 


i lightly increased activ- | 
jobbers rept evemnber due to the Christ- 
mas trade, but there a6 tons. AL 

in genera 4 . : 
ere erions r abaca maintained a 
slight upward tendency, sugar re ue 
ceded, and prices of coconut pro mes 
fell to new low levels. Import trade 
was ‘slow and small in volume, and ex- 





Zealand. 
erally disapp 








i ini tity 
orts, while retaining the usual quan 
aie. decreased in value. ine 
there was increased movement of cas , 
it was probably seasonal, due to the saga 
milling season and the Christmas retai 
business. In general the situation as 
regards credits and collections is un- 


‘ credit as well as renewals 
commode Soe ndertaken. November 


s fell off epnaaanresly 
r level but was abou 

sama | oremabis. Collections were 
more difficult and the number of repos- 
sessions showed a slight gain. Importers 
are anticipating a further drop in auto- 
motive trade before any improvement 
takes place. November registrations in- 
cluded 190 passenger cars and 71 trucks. 
The tire market ae a 
i iti & 

sage eae fairly any and the 
month’s total sales were slightly lower 


than October’s. 
Siam 

iam.—An event of outstanding im- 
ote “ Siam was the meeting of 
government officials and rice millers 
called in November by the Minister of | 
Agricultuye to discuss the present rice | 
situation. While no definite plans for 
improvement have as yet been adopted, | 
the extent of the. discussions and the 
space given to the subject by the local | 
press indicate that general dissatisfac- | 


tion over the present system of distri- | 
bution prevails. 


Trade in all lines con- | 
tinued a downward tendency during No- | 
vember, which was  accen 


automotive busines 





| 
tuated by aj 
movement to order all departments to| 
limit expenditures to present contracts. | 
Credits were curtailed further and col-| 
lections were poor. “The shortage of cash | 
continues, as farmers are slow harvest-' 





nts of Railroad Revenues and 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
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- Reduces Its Fares 


— 


Passengers Carried at Rail Plus 
Pullman With Addi- 


tional Fee 





Passenger rates of slightly more than 
5 cents per mile have been announced 
by Canadian Airways, Ltd., on its Mon- 
treal routes, the Department of Com- 
merce has been informed by the Trade 
Commissioner at Montreal, E. G. Sabine, 
the Aeronautics Trade Division an- 
nounced Dec. 26. 


The new schedule of rates is based on 
general railway charges, plus Pullman 
charges and an additional 20 per cent 
tee, the Department learned. Passen- 
gers will be carried only on regular mail 
planes, it is said, and each person will 
be allowed to carry 30 pounds of bag- 
gage free. A charge of 50 cents per 
pound will be levied on excess baggage, 
it was explained. 

Canadian Airways, according to a dis- 
patch from the Consul at Regina, Sask., 
Lee R. Blohm, is a new transportation 
company, formed under government en- 
dorsement. Canadian National'Railways, 
Canadian Pacific Railways, the Western 
Canadian Airways, and the Aviation Cor- 
poration 9f Canada are participating, the 
report shows. Each railroad will sub- 
scribe $250,000 of the capital involved, it 
is said, while Western Canada Airways 
and the original Canadian Airways 
have been reported to represent a paid-in 
capital of more than $3,000,000. 

Mail, express, and passenger service 
from coast to coast is being planned, the 
dispatch explains, and “a program of 
intensive development will be under- 
taken.” 


Marking of Hazards - 


Obstructing Aviation 


Will Be Discussed 


Conference of Organizations 
Concerned With Recent 
Navy Order Is Planned by 
Department of Commerce 





Suggestions and recommendations for 


designating all obstructions to air navi- 
gation, for which orders were issued 


;recently to commandants of naval dis- 


tricts, will be given consideration at a 
conference to be held soon, the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce has just announced. 

The Department of Commerce fre- 
quently has issued information covering 
the marking of various obstructions “in 
the interest of safety,’’ the announce- 
ment pointed out, and desires now to 
have additional suggestions from na- 
tional organizations directly concerned 
with the action. 

Orders to be carried qut “with a mini- 
mum of delay” have been sent by Rear 
Admiral C. A. L. Parsons, the Chief of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks, the De- 
partment of the Navy explained, direct- 
ing that all structures such as radio 
towers, smokestacks, flag poles, elevated 
water tanks, and other works which con- 
stitute a hazard to flying are to be 
marked with electric lights and by 
painting. 

Invitations to attend the conference 
have been sent to the National Electric 
Light Association, the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, the American Rail- 
way Association, the American Electric 
Railway Association, the Institute of 
Radio Engineers, the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society, the Independent Tele- 
phone Association, the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, the Aero- 
nautics Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Air Transport Association, the 
Post Office Department, the Army Air 
Corps, and the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. 


New York Investigation of 
New Haven Fares Deferred 


State of New York: 
New York, Dec. 26. 
The Public Service Commission has an- 
nounced that it has deferred action on 
the request of the Westchester County 
supervisors to open an investigation of 
commuting fares on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad that the 
Commission may give its entire atten- 
tion to the investigation already begun 
into commutation on the New York 
Central. 





ing the new rice crop on account of a 
heavy carryover and low prices. 


Sweden 


Sweden.—Swedish imports in October 
were valued at 150,750,000 crowns and 
exports only 185,670,000 crowns, an un- 
favorable balance of over 15,000,000 
crowns while for the same month of 
1929 exports exceeded imports by almost 
10,000,000 crowns. During the first 10 
months of 1930 imports totaled 1,389,- 
380,000 crowns and exports 1,285,850,000 
crowns, making a negative balance of 
103,429,000 crowns against a favorable 
balance of 28,156,000 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1929, Decreased exports 
of wood pulp and other staple products 
as well as the heavy price reductions for 
these commodities largely account for 
the situation. 


The complete cable service, with other 
important surveys of trade and industry 


in various foreign countries, appears in| 


Commerce Reports, the weekly publica- 
tion of the Department. 


Expenses 


w York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. _ Lehigh Valley R. R. 

Oe neon ia " November : Eleven Months November Eleven Months 

1980 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 
Freight revenue ......... 3,878,306 4,998,118 46,754,575 55,777,125 | 3,218,498 | 3,901,958 39,903,984 48,798,956 3,781,552 es 46,559,956 64,760,398 
Passenger revenue ....... 725,120 839,722 9,819,305 10,325,962| 132,447 142,664 1,825,577 1,794,804) 360,362 gui 5,090,559 ees 7 
Total oper. rev.........++ 5,294,796 6,611,681 64,103,685 75,289,298| 3,485,498 4,261,337 43,417,546 52,581,798 ar Hh) este Mm viTeer) om a 
Maintenance of Ways oo: 538,397 651,252 6,823,117 7,155,081) 465,753 614,065 5,852,994 6,573,175 nets 1 iene ante spaahical 
Maintenance of equipment 958,619 | 1,133,612 11,788,312 18,162,131] 625,643 782,456 8,174,769 9,966,365) 1,10 8 ee me uae el 
Transportation expenses.. 2,252,984 2,629,974 26,222,263 28:979,992| 1,366,600 1,629,974 15,860,382 17,840,181) 2,009, ee 23,282,605 ance aT 
Total expenses incl. other. 4,088,089 4,705,054 48,319,082 53,090,723| 2,695,874 3,277,373 32,623,750 36,870,377 ope : ena 44,322,357 * aoe 
Net from railroad.... ... 1,211,707 1,906,577 15,784,558 22,198,575] 790,124 988,964 10,793,796 15,711,421 16,080 ry 11,801,385 16,951, : 
Ns aes bo aah ska be 490,000 580,000 5,583,000 6,427,000| 222,647 134,305 2,329,754 2,838,446 75,818 2 i] 2,008,140 $,547.218 
Unco!lectible ry. rev, etc. . 20 609 2,305 7,193 401 7195 11,705 4,920 ae 630.014 ‘8 13,8 0 oat 
Net after taxes, ete...... 721,687 1,325,968 10,199,248 15,764,382| 567,076 848,864 8,452,837 12,868,055 781,479 690,034 ,881,645 18,39 007 
Net after rents.......... 749,317 1,301,583 10,877,067 15,891,817| 217,889 591,208 5,535,628 10,193,063)  627,8 .. {a 7,720,635 11,9 4. . 
Aver. miles operated...... 998.42 998.42 998.42 998.42} 1,690.54 1,690.54 1,690.54 1,690.54 1061.7 aoe 1ASL76 4,061.78 
Operating ratio .......0. 97.1 71.2 75.4 70.5 17.3 16.9 76.1 70.1 é . : y 


*Adjustment in Taxes—Reverse Item. 


YEARLY 
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|Canadian Airway Output Increases 
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For Both Pig Iron 
And Ferro-alloys 


Fewer Workers Employed 
And Less Wages Paid, 
However, According to 
Bureau of Census 









The production of pig iron and ferro- 
alloys in this country last year totaled 
more than $770,000,000, an increase of 
approximately $65,000,000, compared to 
1927, despite a decrease in the number 
of wage earners employed and the 
amount of wages paid, according to in- 
formation just made public by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. The number of 
establishments listed also showed a de- 


crease last year, it was stated. The fol- 
lowing information was furnished by the 
Bureau: 

The total production of pig iron and 
ferro-alloys in blast furnaces in the 
United States in 1929 amounted .to 42,- © 
334,284 tons (of 2,240° pounds), valued 
at $746,290,744 (at f. o. b. factory prices). 
These figures show increases of 16.8 per 
cent and 8.4 per cent, respectively, as 
compared with 36,230,420 tons, valued 
at | $688,641,808, reported for 1927, the 
last preceding census year. The 1929 
total is made up as follows: 32,582,807 
tons of pig iron and ferro-alloys, with 
an assigned value of $547,762,157, made 
in blast furnaces and consumed in steel 
works and -rolling mills and foundries 
under the same ownership as the blast 
furnaces; and 9,751,477 tons, valued at 
$198,528,587, produced for sale. In addi- 
tion, 220,387 tons of ferro-alloys, valued 
at $28,655,447, were produced in electric 
furnaces. These figures show increases 
of 25 per cent and 68.1 per cent, respec- 
tively, as compared with 176,272 tons, 
valued at $17,049,050, reported for 1927. 


The total production of ferro-alloys in 
1929, both in blast furnaces and in élee- 
tric furnaces, amounted to 868,519 tons, 
valued at $69,986,850, as against 678,324 
tons, valued at $50,556,637, reported for 
1927, the rates of increase being 27.9 
per cent and 38.4 per cent, respectively. 


This industry embraces the: manufac- 
ture in blast furnaces, from ore and 
scrap, of pig iron, ferro-alloys—spiegel- 
eisen, ferromanganese, ferrophosphorus, 
ferrosilicon, ete.—and castings made di- 
rect from the furnace. (The manufac- 
ture of electric ferro-alloys is included 
in the “chemicals” industry.) In many 
cases a single establishment operates 
both blast furnaces and steel works, but 
the statistics for such establishments 
have been reported so as to show figures 
for the blast-furnace operations sepa- 
rately. 










































Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C; 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Dec. 26 decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23264.—Edwin S. Huff Compan ve 
Norfolk Southern Railroad Comauane Two 
carloads of fresh fish from Beaufort, N. C., 
to Philadelphia, Pa., found misrouted. Rep- 
aration awarded on one carload. Defendant 
directed to waive collection of undercharge 
on the other, 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No, 
3232.—Changes in Illinois, official, Southern 
and western classifications: On reconsidera- 
tion, proposed increased rating in southern 
classification on cowpeas, soy beans, and 
velvet beans, in less than carloads, found 
” justified. Original report, 160 I. C. GC. 







































































Notices of Patent Suits 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
sec, 4921. R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 





[Continued from Page 6. 
1742692, A. B. Clisson, Work holder for press- 
ing machines, filed Nov. 24, 1930, D. C., S, 


D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 711, The Prosper- 

ity Co., Inc., v. The American Laundry 

Machinery Co. * 
1679870. (See 1296588.) 


1681827, F. Tausend, Artificially hem- 
stitched fabric, filed Nov. 24, 1930, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y., Doc, E 56/326, F. Tausend v, 
Kraut-Temkin Corp. 

1698149, J. O. Bailey, Machines and proc. 
ess for making continuous helicoid or cone 
veyors, filed Nov. 20, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ala. 
Birmingham), Doc, 693, J. O. Bailey v.: 

ontinental Gin Co. 

1703683. (See 1548204.) 

1723729, M. Goldberg, Appli 
D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doe. E 
berg (Dormont Co.) v. 


que fabric, 
56/46, M. Gold-* 
Chas. Armour & 


Bro., Inc. Consent decree for plaintiff # 
Nov. 29, 1930. % 
1726275. (See 1677457.) 3 


01738451, A. E. Dixon, Lamp shade and 
process of making, filed Dec, 2, 1930, D. C., 
8S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 56/874, Mutual Sunset 
Lamp Mfg. Co., Inc., v. J. Bernava et al. 
(Bernava Studios). 

1742692. (See 1679019.) 


1749174, A. J. Yeager, Vapor-stove con- 
struction, filed Nov. 19, 1930, D. C. Minm. 
(Mankato), Doc. E 276, Prentiss Wabers 
Products Co. v, Queen Stove Works, Inc. - 

1750445. (See 1615856.) 


1752018, E. C. Leach, Pike construction, - 
filed Oct. 21, 1930, D. C., S. D. Ind. (Ine 
dianapolis), Doc. 1274, Leach Co. v. Colume- 
bus Handle & Tool Corp. 

1770368, E. G. Fahlman, Mold, filed Nov,- 
19, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E, Div., Doe, J 
8571, The Permold Co. v. The Monarch Alume 
inum Ware Co. ' ? 

1771386, L. L. Williams, Molding for au. 
tomobile bodies, filed Nov. 19, 1980 D. Cu 
E. D. Mich., S. ‘Div., Doe, 4552, L, L. Wille 
iams et al. v. Allied Metal Products Corp, 

1772088, H. A. Sallop, Fastener device, 
filed Nov. 25, 1930, D. C., 8. D. N, ¥., 
E 56/291, Auto-Matic Patents Corp, et al. 
v. Wil-Fry Corp. by 

Re. 16189, A. E. Nicholls, Oil feeder for- 
internal combustion engine, D. C., 8S. Df 
Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E P-103-M, AL 
E. Nicholls v. Ford Motor Co. Dismissed: 
Nov. 12, 1980. 

Re. 17122, W. J. Rancourt, Tap splitti 
machine, appeal filed Nov. 18, 1930, ©, 
A., 1st Cir., Doc. 2510, W. J. Rancourt y, 
Panco Rubber Co. ' 

Des. 56903, J. L. Wentz, Dish or recepe 
tacle, D. C., 8. D. N, ¥., Doe. E 47/36, J. 
Wentz v. Rubbersan Products, Ine, 
missed Nov. 29, 1930. : 


a 
Des, 75682, A. C. Gilbert, Casing for trae a 
tz et aly 






juice extractor, C. C. A, & ir., 
10932, A. C. Gilbert Co. v. B. Shemi 
Decree reversed (notice Nov, 20, 1980). 
Des. 82416, Des. 82418, F. W. Elli 
Shoe, filed Nov. 22, 1980, D, C, 8. D. N, 
Doc. E 56/309, Delman, Inc., v. A. 8. Becks 
Shoes, Inc. z 


Des, 82417, F. W. Effington, Shoe, filed 
Boot 
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eviti" Delman Ine, 2 Wiea Sheed 
56/371, Delman, Inc., v. se ; 
Des. le) ae 


Des. 82418, (See 
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State Finance 


positor Holds 
Lien on Its Stock 


Owned by Bank 


Minnesota Company’s Refu- 
‘sal to Transfer Shares on 


Its Books After Sale Is Up-| 


held by Ruling 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Dec. 26. 


A corporation, a part of whose stock is 
owned by a bank in which the corpora- 
tion maintains a deposit account, has a 
lien against such stock for the deposit 
indebtedness of the bank to it, under 
Minnesota law, according to a recent 
opinion of W. H. Gurnee, Assistant At- 
torney General. 

Insolvency of the bank does not de- 
stroy the statutory lien which exists in 
such a case, the opinion holds, and the 
corporation may legally refuse to trans- 
fer the certificate of stock on their books | 
following a sale thereof by the bank. 

Mr. Gurnee’s opinion follows in full | 
text: : 

Dear sir: From your file submitted to 
me, which is herewith returned, regard- 
ing the claim of the Garden Valley Tele- 
phone Company against the First State 
Bank of Plummer, Minn., now in liquida- 
tion, it appears that at the time this 
bank closed it was the owner of five 
shares of the capital stock of the Gar-| 
den Valley Telephone Company, of the 
par value of $10 per share. The tele- 
phone company had a deposit in the bank 
at the time it closed of $173.97. The) 
telephone company filed its claim with 
proof of debt to the amount of this} 
deposit. Thereafter the special deputy | 
examiner in charge of the bank made a} 
sale of the stock of the telephone com- 
pany owned by the bank, but when the| 
officers of the telephone company were | 
requested to transfer the certificate of| 
stock on the books of the telephone com- 
pany they refused to do so, asserting 
that they had a lien thereon for the 
amount of their deposit in the bank. 
You inquire as to whether the position 
taken by the telephone company is 
tenable. 

I believe that at some time in the past 
I orally advised you that in such a case | 
the corporation ,;would have no right of | 
offset and that stock owned by a bank 
in liquidation could be transferred on the 
books of the corporation without regard 
to any indebtedness of the bank to that 
corporation. Upon reconsideration of 
the matter, I am convinced that I was 
m error. Mason’s Statutes, section 7463, 
provides that stock shall not be trans- 


ferred upon the books of a corporation | Of our requirements, it is necessary that | Gt Nor Ry gen 5s C 3. 
indebtedness of the record We bear in mind the steady downward Gt Nor Ry gen 412s E "77 


while any 
holder thereof to the corporation remains 
unpaid. 

It appears that at the time of the 
closing of the bank in question it was 
indebted to the telephone company in 
the amount of $173.97, which indebted- 
ness still exists. The insolvency of the 


| Changes in Status 
| —of— 


State Banks 


Alabama: ; 
| Banks, :.as announced: Bank of Camp Hill, 
Camp Hill; Bessemer Trust & Savings: 
Bank; Bank of New Brockton, New Brock- | 
| ton, closed. Bank of Louisville, Louisville, | 
| reopened. 

Indiana: Luther F. Symons, Banking Com- | 
missioner, has announced: «First Bank & | 
Trust Company; Attica, closed. | 

Minnesota: A. J, Veigely Banking Com- | 
‘missioner, has announced: Welcome State | 
| Bank, Welcome, took over, Welcome National | 

Bank; First State’ Bank & Trust Com-| 
pany, Rochester, taken’ over by First Na-| 
tional Bank; Farmers State Bank of Sher- | 
burn, Inc., taken ovef by Farmers State Bank 
of Sherburn; Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank of Walters; Walters, charter granted, 
| capital, $20,000! Chisholm State Bank, Chis- | 
jholm, taken over by First National Bank ! 
of Chisholm. 

Mississippi: James S. Love, Superintend- 
ent of Banks, has announced: Commercial 
Bank of Drew, Drew; Bank of Pheba, Pheba, 
and Bank of McLain, MeLain, closed. 

Nebraska: George W. ods, Bank Com- | 
missioner, has announced: Bank of 
Creighton, Creighton, reopened. | 

Virginia: M. XE. Bristow, Commissioner 
of Banking, has announced: Peoples Bank, | 
Gretna, suspended. 


Purchasing in Small 
Lots Is Defended by 
New Jersey Officer 


Policy to Take Advantage of 
Change in Prices Results 
In Saving State $15,000 a 
Month, He Declares 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Dec. 26. 

Small quantity buying to take advan- 
tage of price changes was defended in a 
statement just issued: by State Purchas- 
ing Agent Edward J. Quigley. The sav- 
ing to New Jersey through such a policy, 
he said, has amounted to $15,000 a 
month. 

It is the intention of his Department, 
Mr. Quigley added, to continue the prac- 
tice until prices and standards become 
adjusted, notwithstanding that the 
method is condemned by many experts. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Present day conditions, with ever- 
changing market prices, offer a very 
complicated buying problem. While we 
are anxious to keep as much labor em- 
ployed as is possible in the manufacture 


trend of commodity prices as a whole. 
Large Stocks Inadvisable 
Careful observance of market prices 


has shown that it is not advisable to| I C RR C StL&N Jt Ist r 5s A’63 


carry a large stock of material, and for) 
a year inventories have been kept as 
low as possible. 


D. F. Green, Superintendent of | 
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Domestic Trade 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


New York Market Quotations 


* 


The State of New York: New York, Dec. 26 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
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received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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Security Issues 


Bank Debits Increase for Week: 
Wholesale Prices Continue Drop 


Department of Commerce Index Shows Im- 
provement in Production of Lumber 


And Crude 


Petroleum 


For the week ended Dec. 20, 1930, | ceding period. Like all wholesale prices 


| bank debits, outside New York City were 
larger than they have been in the past 
five weeks, but were smaller when com- 
pared with the corresponding week in 
1929, according to the weekly review | 
of domestic business conditions issued 
by the Department of Commerce Dee. 26 
which follows in full text: Interest rates | 
for both call and time money showed 
increases over the preceding week. Busi- | 
ness failures as reported by R. G. Dun 
and Co. numbered 604 as compared with 
| 498 for the week of Rec. 21, 1929. 
Wholesale prices-of 120 commodities 
| were only fractionally lower than the 
previous week due mainly to lower prices 
paid for agricultural products. The price4 


they were lower than a year ago. The 
prices of leading iron and steel. products 
remained practically at their previous 
levels. ; 

For the week ended Dec. 13, two weeks 
ago, increases over the previous period 
occurred in the. production of lumber and 
erude petroleum, while declines were evi- 
dent in the output of bituminous coal, 
receipts at principal markets of wheat, 
cattle and calves, and in the value of 
building contracts awarded in 37 States. 
The output of steel ingots although re- 
maining. unchanged from the previous 
comparative week was lower than in 
1929, 

Bank loans and discounts were greater 
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s|the .tightening of prices 
| showed very slight 


| Bituminous-coal production 

| Petroleum production (daily av.).. 
| Freight car 
| Lumber production 


Cotton 
| Cattle receipts 
Hog receipts 

| Wholesale 


Wheat, No. 2 Red, Kansas City .... 
| Cotton, middling, New York 


| Copper, electrolytic .. 


| Bank loans and discounts 
Interest rates—call money 
| Interest rates—time mo 
| Business failures ..... 
| Stock prices 

| Bond prices 

Federal reserve ratio 


| {Composite Index—N. Y. Times 


of red Winter wheat at Kansas City 


} and | and the Federal reser io hi 
middling cotton at New York reflec Seeeer Tales re Sete ere yee 


1 ting | the week of Dec. 20, 1930, when con- 
in general, | trasted with the corresponding period in 
change from the pre-' 1928, two years ago. 


Dec. Dec 
22 15 
1928 1928 
107.9 105.3 
113.4 113.2 
122.5 122.3 
93.7 100.6 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday, average 1923-5—100) 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
20 13 6 21 

1930 1930 1929 

48.7 48.7 82.9 
90.1 *98.6 

107.2 107.0 

‘ 82.1 
61.9 


"oO 7 


seed 
39.9 
158.5 
98.4 
103.5 


Nov. 
29 
1930 
51.3 
89.3 
108.8 
73.2 
54.9 
50.9 
40.4 
195.8 
69.0 
67.8 


Steel ingot production 


126.5 


loadings 87.9 
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Bldg contracts, 37 States 
Wheat receipts 
receipts 


(da. av.) 101.6 
112.2 
188.6 


105.5 
98.6 
162.3 
63.9 
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prices: Fisher’s 
(1926100): 
Total (120) 
Agricultural products (30) 


Nonagricultural products (90). 


index 


91. 
62. 
86. 
129. 
143. 
138, 
109. 
114, 
122.4 
208.7 
104.8 
89.4 
102.3 
90.6 
99.7 

“Revised. Relative to weekly average 1927-1929 per week shown. 
computed normal taken as 100. 


A ppropriation for Bureau of Census 
Below Figure for Two Years Previous 
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Bank debits, outside New ‘York City 119.3 
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Money in circulation 104.2 
tComposite Index—Business week.. any, 


tRelative to a 


Analysis of Various Items in Budget Estimate for De- 
partment of Commerce Is Prepared 


The appropriation of $6,271,000, esti-|1931 appropriations is only $230,556. 


ae wou Pac RR 40 yr 4s ’68 ab 921, |}mated as necessary for the Bureau of 


bank did not destroy the statutory lien 
of the telephone company on_ stock 
owned by the bank: 14 C. J. 796. 

I therefore advise you that the tele- 
phone company has a lien on this stock 
which it might enforce in a proper pro- 
ceeding: 113 Min. 27; 161 Minn. 269. 
think, however, that the telephone com- 
pany should ‘permit a transfer upon the 
payment to it of the actual book value 
of the stock rather than the par value. 


North Carolina Plans 
Purchasing Bureau 


Bill to Be Introduced in Legis- 
lature, Governor Announces 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Dec. 26. 

A state purchasing or contracting bu- 
reau or agency, to purchase supplies for 
all of the State institutions, divisions and 
departments, except the Highway De- 
partment, will be advocated in a bill to 
be introduced in the General Assembly 
next month, Governor O. Max Gardner 
said Dec. 26 in the first of a series of 
radio talks which he is to deliver. 

“Practically every one of the 99 agen- 
cies, hospitals and schools owned by the 
State purchases separately and independ- 
ently,” said the Governor. ‘With the 
exception of some cooperative buying 
of supplies here in Raleigh, and some 
limited central control which is exer- 
cised over State printing, we have failed 
to adopt any of the systematic or scien- 
tific methods of public buying. Instead 
of buying in carload lots at low prices, 
we buy in case lots at high prices. In-! 
stead of buying 1,000 pairs of shoes, we 
buy a dozen pairs of shoes. Instead of 
buying or contracting for large quanti- 
ties of coal, we purchase individual in- 
stitutional requirements separately. 
Some agencies buy from the manufac- 
turer, some from the jobber, some ffom 
the wholesaler, and some from the re- 
tailer. 


Necessity for Economy 

“We are up against the necessity of 
having to reduce costs of government 
in North Carolina, and the only way I 
know how to reduce the tax burden is 
to reduce public expenditures. Econ- 
omy in State government demands that 
we adopt and apply business principles 
to our government as one step in, less- 
ening the burden on our taxpayers. Our 
public affairs must be placed on a sound 
business basis. at 

“If there is one development in State 
government which offers a means for 
securing economy and reduced expendi- 
tures, I believe it is that of centralized 
buying. Our whole State governmental 
structure has been built up on the phil- 
osophy that once a department or in- 
stitution has been created it becomes a 
separate entity. It is so apparent that 
but little argument should be necessary 
to establish that buying in volume and 
in open keen competition and in such 
quantities as the State requires, is bound 
to result in great savings to the State. 
I find that 36 State governments have 
central purchasing or contracting agen- 
cies and that we are in that group of 12 
States which has yet failed to take ad- 
vantage of this ecenomical and efficient 
method of purchasing. Certainly no suc- 
cessful business organization could sur- 
vive long if it permitted each of its units 
to go out in the market and buy in- 
dividually, thus making competitors of 
themselves.” 

The establishment of such an agency, 
the Governor declared, would result in 
savings of $400,000 annually, or approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of present purchases. 
“{ would be willing to make a bond,” he 
continued, “to save the taxpayers of this 
State at least $400,000 the first year of 
the operation of this bill.” 


Where it has been necessary to place | L S&M S Ry reg (asmd) 314s'97 


contracts for commodities for a period 
of time—such as tires, coal, gasoline, 
and lubricating oils—clauses have been 
inserted to the effect that the State is 
to receive the benefit of any decline in 
price. 

While the policy of hand -to- mouth 
buying is contrary to the recommenda- 
tions of some recognized experts, the 
saving shown has justified its use. To 
New Jersey it has meant a reduction of 
$15,000 a month in expenditures during 
the last year. 

For example: According to figures 
compiled by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, 550 price quotations. 
weighed according to the importance of 
each article and based on prices in 1926 
at 100, declined from 82.6 in October 
to 80.4 in November, a decrease of 


| 2.5 per cent. 


General Trend Downward 
With the exception of beef steers, 
lamb, cotton, hay, sugar, pork, cured 
fish, canned and dried fruits, 
products, anthracite and bituminous coal 
prices showed a downward trend and 
were reduced anywhere from .5 to 8.1 
per cent. 
While it is impossible for anyone to} 
say definitely just what the future will | 
bring in the way of prices on materials 
it is my opinion that the market -will be 
stabilized on a prewar basis and it will 
be possible to secure quality merchandise 
at a fair price. Now is the logical time 
to set up new standards for quality. My 
division has been working on this prob- | 
lem for more than a year, anticipating 

the decline recently experienced. 


Sale of Municipal Bonds 
Above Debt Limit Proposed 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

Boston, Dec. 26. 
_ Municipalities would be authorized, in 
times of business depression, to borrow 
money outside their debt limit for the 
purpose of undertaking and carrying out 
public works, under the provisions of a 
bill filed Dec. 22 with the clerk of the 
House of Representatives by Representa- 
tive William E. Kirkpatrick, of Holyoke. 
Such borrowings, the bill provides, 
would be permitted during an emergency 

period proclaimed by the Governor. 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Dec, 
Made Public 


99 
Dec, 26 


Receipts 

Customs receipts 

Internal-revenue 

Income tax ; betes 

Miscellaneous internal 
revenue es 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,343,763.98 

receipts: 
9,125,890.57 
2,258 ,473.86 
462,240.57 


Total ordinary receipts 
Publie debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


$13,190,368.98 
5,000.00 
832,097 592.09 
Total $345,292,961.07 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in 
counts . oe ‘ 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund er 
Civil-service retirement 
fund 
Investment 


$ 6,519.56 

1,947.46 
91,552.50 
24,850.09 


7 96 
7,3 
438 
10s 
special ae- 


793,397.83 
521,272.70 


44,604.86 


of 539,085.51 


trust funds 


Total 
tures . ee 
Other public debt expendi- 


ordinary expendi- 


$13,630,685.11 
tures > 
Balance today 


64,696.75 
97,579.21 


2 
Dy 


fy 


beeeeeees: $345,202,061.07 
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Efforts to Influence Power Measures 


8255 
100% 
86% 


100% 
8614 


Va Ry Ist 5s A ’62 
Wabash RR r & gen 514s A '75 


abed 
abd 


10418 
94% 


the Census for 1932, will complete the 
|appropriations authorized for the fif- 


| 


When items for construction, purchase 
of land and equipment, and investiga- 
tion of potash deposits,@ggregating $1,- 


15 


102 
105 
1035 

96 
9718 
99 
9278 
100 
81 
101 
10114 
9575 
9615 
94% 
10514 
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105 
103 5% 
96 
N78 
9812 
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100 
81 
101 
10114 
9575 
9555 
943, 
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United 
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In Georgia Legislature Are Alleged 


[Continued from Page 8.) 


other bill provided that every munici- 
pality that wished to or wanted to could 
issue bonds in excess of the 7 per cent 
limit and go into business also. Those 
were the two water power bills. One 
was called the State bill, and the other 
was the town or municipal bill. 


Q. And those are the bills you worked 
against during this period you tell us 


; about from 1921 to 1924? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. During this same period you have 
told us about, was this Municipal League 
also active in Georgia in undertaking to 
get the voters to approve these bills” 

A. Yes, sir, very. 

Q. Did they have any extensive ad- 
vertising in papers throughout the State? 

A. Considerable; yes, sir. 

Q. To what amount? 

A. I can’t tell exactly, but I really 
think they did more than the power com- 
panies did. If I remember correctly, 
they kept it up for a period of two or 
three years. 

Proceedings of Dec. 4. 

P. 8S. Arkwright, president of the Geor- 


{gia Power Company, testified further as 


tollows: 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. When you say that you have been 
|president of the Georgia Power Com- 
pany since its organization, do you mean 
that it was organized about 1926? 

A. No. I had no connection with that 
Georgia Power Company. I became pres- 
ident. of the consolidated company, or- 
ganized or incorpouated Feb, 25, 1927. 

Q. You had been connected betore 
that with other electric companies in 
Georgia for quite a number of years? 

A. Yes. I had be®n president of the 
Georgia Railway and Power Company 
irom the date of its-organization to the 
time of this consolidation; and prior to 


‘ 


that I had been president of the Georgia | POWer companies in the State of Georgia, through 1930 is something over $3,- 


Railway and Electric Company from the 
‘date ot its organization to the time of 
its lease to the Georgia Railway and 
Power Company. 


Q. The Georgia Railway and Power 


bakery Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Relates to 
Editor’s Activity on Behalf of Bills 
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States Government Bonds 


States Sales 
in in 
Which Thou- | 
Legal sands High Low Last | 
4 101.29 101.24 101.24 | 
abedefg 41 108.10 108.3 108.3 
» abedefg 73 102.7 102.7 102.7 


4 


Gold Report of Federal | 


Reserve Bank of New York | 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 26.—The gold 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of | 
New York for the week ended Dec. 24, 
showed total imports of $10,026,000, com- 
prising $10,000,000 from Canada and 
American 
There were no exports. The 





|}net change in the gold earmarked for 


chartered in 1911. It owned a great 
many water powers, all located on non-| 
navigable streams. The Georgia Rail- 
way and Power Company owned those 
waterways in fee. They were real es- 
tate owned by it in fee without any li-| 
cense or any word need of any license 
from any governmental authorities for 
the development or use or utilization 
of those waterways powers. 


The Georgia Railway and Power Com- | 
, pany stock at the time of its acquisition | 
Power and Light} 
,Company was owned by people wholly | 


by the Southeastern 


disconnected 


from the 


independent of any control by them. 


The Southeastern Power and Light 
Company, owning’ the Alabama Power 
Company, desired to acquire the stock 
of the Georgia Railway and Power Com- 
pany. They could not buy sufficient of 
the stock to control the Georgia Railway 
and Power Company in the open market. 
| Its stocks were not issued, were not 
listed on any stock exchange. 

The control of the stock rested in the 
hands of Mr. Atkinson, the Unit Gas Im- 
provement Company, Mr. Elmer Smith, 
and Mr. Ayre, of Boston. The South- 
jeastern Power and Light Company 
agreed to buy that stock from those 
people, and to pay them for it 1.633 
shares of the participating preferred 
stock of che Southeastern Power and 
Light Company and 1 share of the South- 
eastern Power and Light Company for 
each share of the common stock of the 
Georgia Railway and Power Company. 

The Southeastern Power & Light Com- 
|pany then and subsequently not only 
| bought control of the Georgia Railway & 
Power Company, but they likewise 
bought control of other electric light and 


such as the Macon group of propertjes, 
ithe Rome Railway & Light Company, 
the Athens Railway & Electric Company, 


the Georgia Southern Power Company, | 


the Milledgeville Light & Railway Com- 


| foreign account was $7,826,000. 


|upon sound consideration of 


| bonds, 


| erties. 


of water into the property, but is based 
increased 


| 
| 
| 
| 


value. 

When the Southeastern Power and | 
Light Company acquired the property 
and for the first time it passed into the | 
control of the so-called holding company, | 
it brought about this consolidation of 
these various properties in Georgia. It 
called and paid off all of the bonds of 
the Georgia Railway and Power Com-; 
pany, practically all of them. It got rid} 
of the lease of the property of the! 
Georgia Railway and Electric Company, 


Southeastern| which was done by the process of con- 
Power and Light Company and entirely | solidation. 


It issued ‘a new mortgage, | 
which is unlimited in amounts of money, | 
which can be issued under it,} 
except based upon its earnings and} 
porperty—what is called an open-ended | 
mortgage, one mortgage on all prop- 
Finally, it has gotten rid of sub- 
| stantially all of the underlying mort- | 
| gages, practically, with one issue of pre- 
ferred stock, and one issue of common 
stock, putting the property in a position | 
where it could raise the capital with a 
satisfactory form of security to be is- 
| sued by it. 

| Likewise it brought to the property} 
an engineering talent of a greater and | 
| wider experience. It likewise brought 
to the property large sums of new ad- 
ditional money. It likewise brought to 
the property management, skill, ability 
and experience, wider experience. It 
| likewise brought to the property an ag- 
| gressiveness and enterprise in pushing 
| the business of the company. | 
| Following the acquisition of control | 
| of the Southeastern Power & Light Com- 
pany of the holding company, the rates | 
hiave been reduced, continuously reduced, 
as shown in the report in this case. The 
total reduction in rates from that time 


| 
600,000. In 1930 alone it was something | 
over $2,000,000. | 
The Southeastern Power and Light 
Company stock, the common stock, had | 
| reached as high as $140 per share within | 


Company stock, I understand, was*sold| pany, and the Georgia Power Company,'two and a half years after it had paid | 


to the Georgia Securities Corporation 
through the Southeastern Power and 
Light Company somewhere in 19267 
A. That is correct. Not all of it, but 
a large portion of it. Pragtically all of it. 
Q. From the Southeastern Power and 
Light Company that stock went to the 


Southeastern Securities Corporation, did! erty that the examiner for the Commis-| high as $104 a share. 


‘it not? 

A. I think it did. 

Q. And from that corporation to the 
Georgia Power Company? 


| A. Yes, 


|and various other properties. 

| The consolidation of these companies 
;in one company added value beyond the 
}sum of the value of those separated com- 
| panies. 

| It is a value inherent in this prop- 
sion did not take into account in the 
value; and it shows a very considerable 
greater value than the par value of the 
stock of the Georgia Railway and Power 
Company; and for the further reason 


The Georgia Railway and Power Com-|that the so-called write-up of $28,000,- 
pany was organized in 1912, although|000 referred to is not a mere. injection 


a@ consideration for the acquisition by| 
it of the Georgia Railway and Power 
Company stock. The participating pre-| 
ferred stock has been exchanged for $6 | 
preferred stock of the Commonwealth! 
and Southern Corporation, That pre- 
ferred stock has sold right recently as| 
Under the pres- 
ent depressed market conditions I think | 
its market price is around $95 per share. 
|I should say that it could be accepted , 
as worth at least $100 per share. 
Publication of cxcerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Dec. 29. 


| tion. 


| of appropriations, 1932, D; increase 1932 (or decrease) over 1931 total, E: 
| A B Cc 


teenth decennial census, according to the| 798,224, nonrecurring in 1932, ‘ 

budget message of President Hoover, re-| taken into consideration, the jndicate 
cently submitted to Congress. This es-| decrease of $230,556 becomes an actual 
timate for the fiscal year of 1932 is less} increase in the Department of Com- 
by $2,230,220 than the 1930 appropria-| merce appropriation of $3,797,888, the 
| budget analysis reveals. " 
Despite this lessened requirement for| The Department of Commerce appro- 
the Census Bureau, the indicated de-| priation table, as set forth in the ex- 


crease of 1932 estimated requirements |Planatory synopsis of estimates of ap- 


propriations, which accompanies 
budget message, appears below: 


Total appropriations, 1931, A; annual cost of act approved July 3, 1930, amending 
Classification Act of 1923, B; total for 1931 (sum of olumns A and B), C; estimates 


E 

—$198,935 
+177,628 

+1,161,890 


-+-295,105 
—2,230,220 
-+-89,185 
+103,440 
—611,701 
+676,450 
+-67,787 
277,144 
+364,820 
—353,149 


—$230,556 
*Unexpended balances reappropriated 1931: Fisheries, $436; Mines, $102;354. 


for the Department of Commerce below the 


$1,574,315 
502.372 
9,213,110 


Office of the Secretary 

Radio, Division 

Aeronautics Branch 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce . 

Bureau of the Census . 

Steamboat Inspection Service. . 

Bureau of Navigation 

Bureau of Standards 

Bureau of Lighthouses 

Coast and Geodetic Survey . 

Bureau of Fisheries* 

Patent Office 

Bureau of Mines* 


$3,720 
2372 
8,280 


$1,375,380 
680,000 
10,375,000 


5,086,660 
8,497,000 
1,373,355 

397,300 
3,485,671 

11,437,700 
3,020,104 
2,623,060 
4,873,730 
2,549,480 


19,635 
4,220 
1,100 
3.040 

15.300 
46,860 
3,220 
6,860 
16,200 
15,700 


5,106,295 
8,501,220 
1,374,455 

400,340 
3,500,971 

11,484,560 
3,023,324 
2,630,356 
4,889,930 
2,667,534 


5,401,400 
6,271,000 
1,413,640 

503,780 
2,889,270 

12,161,010 
3,091,111 
2,907,500 
5,254,750 
2,314,385 


$146,507 


$54,619,485 $54,868,782 $54,638,226 


Analysis of Construction Activity 
Prepared for District of Columbia 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


Table 4.—Analysis of cost of labor and materials entering into the total value of 
construction work done by reporting firms in the District of Columbia: 
Total number of firms reporting, A; percentage of total construction work done, 
labor and materials, B; labor, C; materials, D: 
I 
(of 
2.4 


38.4 
43.84) 
54.8 
51.4 
39.8 
40.3 
23.6 
45.4 
39.7 
51.8 
18.5 


33.9 39.1 


Table 5.—Distribution of combined cast of labor and materials in the District of 
Columbia: a 


B 
68.0 
59.8 


Cc 
27.6 
33.4 
37.8 
36.7 
30.4 
30.5 
29.6 
43.9 
52.3 
36.6 
42.3 
27.2 
33.6 


Operative builders 
General building contractors 
General highway and street contractors .... 
Subcontractors 
Plumbing .. 
Electrical anc 
Sheet metal, roofing and ornamental iron 
Masonry and stone work ........ 
Painting, decorating and plastering 
Marble and tiling 
Conereting and concrete form work ... 
Heating 
Excavating 


RSS 


AMDAIDMDAwMDD=— 
i Stow we my mid 


o 


s|' ROKK akore 


All classes 


oo 
| 


=| 


Total number of firms 


materials C: 


reporting, percentage of combined cost, labor, 


B; 
Cc 
59.4 

44.2 

50.4 
—54.5 
64.3 
62.8 
57.4 
47.9 
B11 
55.4 
48.4 
65.6 
35.5 


53.6 
in the 


Operative builders ; 

General building contractors 

General highway and street contractors ........ Fh aa 

Subcontractors 
Plumbing .. 
Electrical ane z 
Sheet metal, roofing and ornamental iren , 
Masonry and stone work .. : 
Painting, decorating and plastering 
Marble and tiling 
Concreting and concrete 
Heating 
Excavating 


All classes : 

Table 6—Indicated minimum employment 
District of Columbia: 

Number of firms, A; month of maximum activity, B; minimum activity: Month, C; 
employed per 100, D: 


in the construction industry 


B 
September 
April 
September 
August 
September 
July 
August 
November 
July 
September 
December 
May 
July 
July 


Cc 
January 
e December 
January 
February 
January 
February 
February 
January 
January 
February 
March 
January 
March 
December 


All classes 

Operative builders . 

General building contractors 

General highway contractors 

Subcontractors 
Plumbing .. 
Electrical and e oa 
Sheet metal, roofing and ornamental iron .,,. 
Masonry and stone work .. 
Painting, decorating and plastering 
farble and tiling 
Concreting and concrete form work 
Heating iron fe Rk 
Excavating 


*Data on employment not obtained from one firm for which other information was 


given, 
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Federal Finance 


On Holdings of 


New York Securities Bureau 
Holds That Stockholders 
Are Entitled to All Infor- 
mation Possible 


¥ 


State of New York: 
New York, Dec. 26. 


Investment trusts should be required 
to submit to their shareholders at fre- 
quent intervals a detailed list of their 
security holdings, in the opinion of, As- 
sistant Attorney General Watson Wash- 
burn, in charge of the Bureau of Se- 
curities, expressed in his final report on 
those organizations, which he has just 
submitted to Attorney General Hamilton 
Ward. . : 

“Examination of the portfolios of all 
the trusts failed to show any harmful 
result that would follow from their 
publication,” Mr. Washburn reported, 
“while, on the other hand, much good 
wowld be accomplished. *It is generally 
desirable that stockholders receive the 
maximum of information about corpo- 


@rate affairs. The amount of informa- 


% 


tion furnished to them is often limited 
by the difficulty of analyzing intelligibly 
in a report the complexities. of a manu- 
facturing or mercantile business. 

Little Trouble Involved _ 

This difficulty does not exist in the 
case of investment trusts, the largest of 
which can present with little trouble, at 
any time, a complete statement of op- 
erations which can be understood by 
everyone. When a clear picture of the 


asset value of investment companies is! 


resented at frequent intervals there is 
ess danger of distortion in the market 
value of their shares. An individual 
trustee who refused to disclose the de- 
tails af the trust fund to the beneficia- 
ries would be subject to criticism; and 
by the choice of the title “investment 
trust”? these companies. have themselves 
invited comparison with true trusts. 

“A cogent: reason for the frequent 
“publication of the holdings of these com- 
panies is found in the argument most 
often employed in selling their securi- 
ties, which is that the investor can thus 
diversify his securities and spread the 
risk. The whole point of this argument 
fails unless the investor knows what se- 
<curities are owned by the investment 
trust or trusts in which he is a stock- 
holder so that he can arrange accord- 
ingly his own other individual holdings. 

“Publication of the portfolio permits 
the stockholder to form an opinion of 
the way in which his money is being 
handled, and to withdraw if the policy 
of the management does not suit him. 
It is significant that in the compara- 
tively small number of management 
trusts which showed signs of fraudulent 
dealings, there was not one which pub- 
lished its holdings.” 

Selling Below Asset Value 

The Attorney General’s office first ex- 
pressed itself in fayor of publication of 

rtfolios in the Summer of 1929, accord- 

ing to Mr, Washburn, and_has reiterated 
its views on several occasions since then. 
“It may be noted,” he states, “that while 
publication was the exception in 1928 and 

929, the survey of last Spring showed 

hat more than 60 per cent of the trusts 
then published their holdings, and the 
percentage in favor of publicity is now 
even greater. 

“One very practical reason for the 
change in policy is that trust shares are 
now selling, for the most part, consider- 
‘ably below their asset value, whereas 
before October, 1929, they sold at 50 to 
100 per cent above it. 

“It is clear that publicity at frequent 
intervals tends to reduce extravagant 
swings ja both directions. The principle 
is so uniformly sound that it.should not 
be left to the directors to decide as their 
discretion or their interest at the mo- 
ment might dictate, but should be im- 
posed as a statutory duty.” 

In May, 1930, according to the re- 
port, the Bureau of Securities under- 
took an _ investigation of investment 
trusts, bringing up to date the previous 
investigation completed in the Fall of 
1927. This work has been conducted 
under the direct charge of Frank J. 
Meehan, statistician for the Bureau. The 
investigation revealed an extraordinary 
growth in this form’ of enterprise. 
Whereas, at the time of the 1927 sur- 
vey, only 102 companies were in exist- 
ence, with total resources of less than 
$600,000,000, the 1930 survey listed 270 
such companies on Mar. 31 with total 
resources of more than $4,500,000,000. 

Survey Called Reassuring 

While the survey was necessarily of a 
very general nature, it was reassuring, 
Mr. Washburn declared, in that it showed 
that none of the larger and more re- 

ponsible trusts indulged in short sell- 
te or extensive marginal trading. 

owever, he continued, the aggrégation 
of such vast amounts of the peoples’ 
money in liquid form raises the ques- 
tion as to whether some kind of super- 
vision by the State is not needed to lessen 
the danger of abuse. 

“On the one hand,” he asserted, “it is 
‘impossible to create honesty by statute, 
and the investors who entrust their 
money to these trusts must realize that 
they are placing themselves largely in 
the hands of the directors. However, 
while we can not always prevent breaches 
‘of trust in advance, there is every rea- 
son why the State should require that 
these companies, which act in a semi- 
fiduciary capacity, should render to 
their shareholders at frequent intervals 
a full account of their stewardship, in- 
cluding a detailed list of their security 
holdings. Examination of the histor 
of a nu:nber of these trusts, which fell 
into serious difficulties, shows that had 
the shareholders been advised every 
three months of conditions, they might 
have had an opportunity by prompt ac- 
tion to save something from the wreck- 
age. luioreover, the certainty that their 
management would soon be exposed to 
critical review might exert a whole- 
some influence on the directors, and, thus 

revent over-boldness or even actual dis- 
onesty.” 


Federal Bankruptcy Laws 
Urged for Virgin Islands 


Extension of the bankruptcy laws of 
the United States to the Virgin Islands 
is recommended by Charles Francis 
Adams, the Secretary of the Navy, Wil- 
liam D, Mitchell, the Attorney General 
of the United States, and Herbert D. 
Figown, Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency, 

a letter from Secretary Adams, made 
Neblic Dec, 26. It is addressed to the 

eaker of the House, Representative 
Longworth (Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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Business Conditions , 


Publicity Asked |Methods of Securing Redress 


Optional Plan 


In Foreign Claims Described (utlined to Pay 


Investing Trusts Solicitor of State. Department Outlines Five Cases in Which 
Citizen May Appeal to His Government for 


Sponsorship of Claim 


Citizens of the United States who de- 
sire governmental assistance in prose- 
cuting claims against foreign countries 
must exhaust means of redress available 
in the foreign jurisdiction before the 
United States can espouse his case, ac- 
cording to Solicitor Green H. Hackworth 
of the Department of State. 


Cases in which claimants are war- 
ranted in appealing to the Government 
were outlined by Mr. Hackworth in an 
address. (Publication of the full text of 
his address was begun in the issue of 
Dec. 26.) The section of the address deal- 
ing with circumstances under which a 
claimant is entitled to redress through 
his Government follows in full text: 

An important point to be determined in 
connection with any claim is whether the 


ble to him in the foreign jurisdiction for 
redressing his injuries. If the local law 
provides a method of redress, either by 
appeal to the local courts or to the ad- 
ministrative authorities, the claimant, be- 
fore he is entitled to have his case es- 
poused by his Government must, as a 
general rule, show that he has exhausted 
such remedies and has been unable to 
obtain justice. There are certain excep- 
tions to this general rule, however, such 
as cases in which it is satisfactorily es- 
tablished that: 


lacking; 


_ (2) The injury was caused by the ar- 
bitrary and unjust action of the higher 
officials of the foreign government, and 
there appears to be no adequate ground 
for believing that a sufficient remedy 
is afforded by judicial proceedings; 

(3) The local courts have been super- 
_ by military or executive authori- 
ies; 

(4) The local courts are menaced and 
controlled by a hostile mob; 

(5) Local remedies are insufficient, etc. 

If it develops that the claimant has a 
remedy or remedies of which he has not 
availed himself, and it does not appear 
that any of the recognized grounds ex- 
ist which would excuse an exhaustion of 
such legal remedies, he is usually told 
that he must first resort to them and 
that his claim will be recognized only 
in case he suffers a denial of justice 
at the hands of the judicial or other 
authorities of the foreign country. 

This requirement concerning local 
remedies is the source of much dissatis- 
faction on the part of claimants. A sur- 
prisingly large number of them do not 
seem to realize that when they go to a 
foreign country they submit themselves 
to the laws there in force, and that it 
is only in case of denials or miscarriage 
of justice, or actual injustice under 
those laws, that they are warranted in 
appealing to their own government. In 
a large percentage of cases, the sug- 
gestion by the Department of State that 
claimants must exhaust their local reme- 





dies is countered by the statement that 
it is futile to appeal to the local courts 
because of their inability or unwilling- 
ness to do justice. y 

The Department, of course, can not 
assume that the regularly established 
courts of a country will not administer 
justice until it has been shown that such 
is the case. This contention is fre- 
quently advanced as a subterfuge by 
which claimants hope to make a short 
1 Rigs diplomatic assistance in their be- 
eu. - 


Denial of Justice 
Frequently Claimed 


It is not unusual for unsuccessful liti- 
gants to feel that they have suffered a 
denial of justice when the courts have 
failed to agree with their contentions. 
They are more apt to feel that way if 
they have been unsuccessful in a foreign 
court. Disappointed by the outcome of 
their litigations and misled by erroneous 
conceptions of their rights to diplomatic 
protection, they come to the Department 
of State with their grievances. The fact 
that a litigant is dissatisfied with the 
decision of the court naturally does not, 
of itself, afford any ground for contend- 
ing that the court has failed to admin- 
ister justice, 

A denial of justice by the courts means 
more than that the decision might have 
been different, or that. reasonable men 
might differ as to its correctness. Opin- 
ions of arbitral commissions and authori- 
ties differ so greatly, however, that it is 
extremely difficult to give an abstract 
definition of denial of justice by the 
courts. One authority has recently gone 
so far as to say: 

“Without attempting to announce a 
precise formula, it is, in the opinion of 
the Commission, possible to go a little 
further than the authors quoted, and to 
hold (first) that the propriety of- gov- 
ernmental acts should be put to the test 
of international standards, and (secnd) 
that the treatment of an alien, in order 
to constitute an international delin- 
quency, should amount to an outrage, to 
bad faith, to willful neglect of duty, or 
to an insufficiency of governmental ac- 
tion so far short of international stand- 
ards that every reasonable and impar- 
tial man would readily recognize its in- 
sufficiency. Whether the insufficiency 
proceeds from deficient execution of an 
intelligent law or from the fact that 
the laws of the country do not empower 
the authorities to measure up to inter- 
national standards is immaterial.” (Mex- 
ican Claims Decisions, 1927, p. 73.) 

This is probably an extreme view of 
the case, 

A more moderate statement is found 
in the ninth article of the draft code 
recently prepared by the Harvard Re- 
search, Harvard Law School, which 
reads: 

“A state is responsible if an injury to 
an alien results from a denial of jus- 
tice. Denial of justice exists when there 
is a denial, unwarranted delay, or ob- 
struction of access to courts, gross defi- 
ciency in the administration of judicial 
or remedial process, failure to provide 
those guarantees which are generally 
considered indispensable to the proper 
administration of justice, or a mani- 
festly unjust judgment. An error of 
a national court which does not produce 
manifest injustice is not a denial of 
justice.” 

The subject was considered by the Com- 





the Chairman of the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs, Representative Britten 
(Rep.), of Chicago, Ill. 

The proposed legislation, according to 
Secretary Adams, would facilitate settle- 
ment of the affairs of the West Indian 
Sugar Company and would take care of 
similar situations that may arise in the 
future in the Virgin Islands, 


claimant has exhausted the means availa-| 


(1) Justice in the local ‘courts is wholly | 








mittee on Responsibility of States, at 
the recent Conference at The Hague, 
which provisionally agreed upon the fol- 
lowing: 

“International responsibility is in- 
curred by a State if damage is sustained 
by a foreigner as a result of the fact: 

“(1) that a judicial decision, which is 
not subject to appeal, is clearly incom- 
patible with the international obligations 
of the State; ~“ 

“(2) that, in‘a manner incompatible 
with the said obligations, the foreigner 
has been hindered by the judicial authori- 
ties in the exercise of his right to pursue 
judicial remedies. or has encountered in 
the proceedings unjustifiable obstacles or 
delays implying a refusal to do justice.” 

Generally speaking, the basic princi-| 
ples involved in international claims are 
that nations are supposed to be equal; 
that, in probably 99 cases out of 100, 
judgments of their courts of last resort 
are considered to be, and are, accepted 
as just; that, therefore, there is a very 
strong presumption in favor of the cor- 
rectness of all such judgments, and con- 
sequently a claimant who bases his griev- 
ance upon an alleged denial of justice 
by the courts assumes the obligation of 
establishing by clear evidence that his 
case was the very unusual exception to 
the rule of just procedure. Speaking in 
a broad and nontechnical sense, it may 
be said that if the decision in question 
appears to be unjust and is shown to 
have been influenced by improper mo- 
tives; if corruption of the court is shown 
to have existed; or, if it is proved that 
there was prejudice or discrimination 
against the alien because of his nation- 
ality; or, if there was unconscionable 
delay by the courts, or other irregulari- 
ties of established procedure resulting 
in injustice; or, if there were other con- 
siderations showing that the court did 
not endeavor to give a just decision on 
the merits of the case, diplomatic rep- 
resentations are considered to be jus- 
tifiable. 


International Claims 


Growing in Number 

It so happens that in many of the 
cases generally classified in the above 
outline, the claimant has become the vic- 
tim of the acts or negligence of adminis- 
trative authorities under circumstances 
for which the local law provides no judi- 
cial remedy. In such cases, representa- 
tions are justifiable without recourse to 
court proceedings. The circumstances 
of such cases, however, are so varied 
that it would be impossible to describe 
them or to indicate under what circum- 
stances, in each class of cases, diplomatic 
intervention would be justified without 
an elaborate discussion of the subject. 

International claims, as I have already 
observed, have constituted an important 
part of the work of the Department of 
State since the beginning of the Govern- 
ment. With the vast development of 
trade and commerce and of the facilities 
for travel and communication, claims 
have had a proportionate increase in 
volume and importance. Hundreds of 
claims, amounting to millions of dollars 
are considered and disposed of annually 
by the Department, by rejection or settle- 
ment through negotiation or arbitration. 
Arbitration is resorted to only (1) when 
agreement can not be reached through 
ordinary processes of diplomacy, and the 
claim is of sufficient importance to war- 
rant the bringing into operation of the 
machinery of arbitration; or (2) when 
ihe number of claims against a partic- 
ular government to be settled is so large 
as to render impracticable settlement 
through other than the machinery of an 
organized tribunal with authority to hold 
hearings and to make final determina- 
tions on questions of law and fact. Dur- 
ing the past three years the Department 
has collected from foreign governments 
on behalf of American claimants approxi- 
mately $1,500,000. Of this amount, more 
than $750,000 was collected through nego- 
tiations with the foreign governments 
concerned, and the balance was collected 
through arbitration. These figures do 





|not, of course, include any of the awards 


of the several Claims Commissions which 
have been functioning in Washington, 
nor the awards of the Sino-American 
Claims Commission amounting to $887,- 
117.57 Mex. on American claims against 
China. 

The Department has also considered 
and passed upon claims presented against 
this Government by foreign Governments 
in the amount of $4,427,068.29. Some 
of these were disallowed. For those con- 
sidered to be just, an aggregate amount 
of $657,290.99 has been allowed. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Dec. 26.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of ‘the Tariff Act of 1922, deal- 
ing with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York | 
market at’ noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (niarkka) ........ ‘ 
France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) han ton eenkhaee 
Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) ... 

China (Shanghai tael) . 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) ......... 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (pes0) ...ecoceseweere 
Colombia (pesO) c.veccveseocess 


Bax silver smmsnasene annie 





35.9607 
49.6357 
55.9375 
99.8774 
99.9593 
46.8850 
73.2203 

9.6928 
12.0814 
72.5833 
96.5700 


81.6250 


\ 
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Veterans Bonus 


Legislation Would Allow Im- 
mediate Payment to Those 
In Need, Says Representa- 
tive Garner 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
compensation allowed World War Vet- 
erans by Congress in 1925, which would 
either permit the veterans to collect \.:th 
interest to date or hold their certificates 
to maturity, was advocated by Repre- 
sentative Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, 
Tex., minority leader of the House, in a 
statement issued Dec. 26. 

Mr. Garner said he believes consider- 
ation of legislation of this character is 
necessary. in view of the general de- 
mand for it, and that the opitional plan 
“would assure that the veteran who is 
in distress and needs ready cash could 
realize upon his certificate at any time 
without a sacrifice, whereas the veteran 
in more fortunate circumstances could 
hold his certificate to maturity.” 

Return 1s Optional 

He said that Congress should pass a 
bill granting the veteran the option of 
turning in his certificate whenever he 
chooses and receiving the original settle- 
ment value plus 4 per cent interest to 
date of payment. 

“The bill should also provide that 
those veterans who have been forced to 
secure loans upon their certificates, pay- 
ing interest at the rate of 6 per cent, 
be reimbused to the amount of the dif- 
ference in the interest rates,” Mr. Gar- 
ner said. 

; — Garner’s statement follows in full 
ext: 

Payment of the compensation allowed 
the World War veterans by Congfess 
in 1925, with interest to date, would 
prove an important factor in restoring 
the economic balance and mitigating the 
effects of the. widespread depression’ this 
country is experiencing. In my opinion, 
the general demand for payment of this 
debt makes it imperative that Congress 

roceed to consider this proposed legis- 
ation without delay. 

Congress should pass a bill granting 
the World War veteran the option of 
turning in his certificate at any time and 
receiving the original settlement value 
plus 4 per cent interest to date of pay- 
ment. The bill should also provide that 
those veterans who have been forced to 
secure loans upon their certificate, pay- 
ing interest at the rate of 6 per cent, 
be reimbursed to the amount of the dif- 
ference in the interest rates. It would 
be unjust to discriminate against the 
veteran who, through necessity, has been 
forced to secure a loan at 6 per cent 
while his certificate carried only 4 per 
cent. 

The optional plan would assure that 
the veteran who is in distress and needs 
ready cash could realize upon his cer- 
tificate at any time without a sacrifice, 
whereas the veteran in more fortunate 
circumstances could hold his certificate 
to maturity. 

It is impossible to make an accurate 
estimate, but I doubt if over 60 per cent 
of the veterans would immediately avail 
themselves of the option to turn in their 
certificates and receive the original value 
with interest to date. However, it would| 
provide the means of relieving the dis- 
tress of all in actual need, and as the 
Government has.confessed this debt to 
the veterans they should be enabled to 
secure. their money when needed. 

Congress, in 1925, allowed the veterans 
compensation in the amount of $1 per 
day for service within the United States 
and $1.25 per day for overseas service. 
The veterans’ organization expressed 
themselves as satisfied with this settle- 
ment. I do not believe those organiza- 
tions would endorse payment of unearned 
interest, but there could be no basis for 
criticism for payment of a confessed 
debt with interest to date of payment, 
and every veteran who desires such pay- 
ment is entitled to it. 

I believe that not over $1,000,000,000, 
in addition to funds now in the hands 
of the Veterans’ Bureau, would be re- 
quired to proyide for those who would 
immediately avail themselves of this pro- 
gram. The Treasury is_ borrowing 
money at 1% to 1% per cent. I doubt 
if the Treasury ever again will be 
able to secure money at such a low rate 
for the discharge of this obligation to 
the World War veterans. 

Another factor that should be consid- 
ered in this connection is the effect the 
widespread distribution of thése funds 
would have upon the economic situation. 
A more propitious time for payment of 
this debt to veterans could not be con- 
ceived. Every State, city and hamlet 
would feel the stimulating effects, and 
favorable action by Congress would prove 
an important factor in hastening restora- 
tion of normal conditions. 

I agree with Secretary Mellon that 
legislation of this character would bring 
a measure of relief to the country, but 
I do not believe such relief would be 
merely temporary. Reinforced by proper 
legislation it could be made permanent, 
the nucleus upon which normally pros- 
perous conditions could be restored. 


Bank Deposits 
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Financial Condition of Federal 


Reserve Banks 


Dec. 24. Made 


The daily. average of Federal Reserve 
Bank crédit outstanding during the week 
ending Dec. 24, as reported by the Fed- 
eral reserve banks and made public Dec. 
26 by the Federal Reserve Board, was 
$1,338,000,000, an increase of $33,000,000 
compared ‘with the preceding week and a 
decrease of $379,000,000 compared with 
thé corresponding week in 1929. 

On Dec. 24 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $1,425,000,000, an increase 
of $128,000,000 for the week. This in- 
crease corresponds with an increase of 
$177,000,000 in money in circulation and 
a decrease of $47,000,000 in Treasury 
currency offset in part. by decreases of 
388,000,000 in member bank reserve bal- 
ances and $3,000,000 in unexpended cap- 


RESOURCES 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 


Gold held 


ld settlement fund with Federal Reserve 
Geld endl gold certificates held by banks ...++++++ 


Total gold reserves .. 


Total TeSeTVES s..scrvececcccccossseces 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 


Secured by United States Government obligations 
Other bills discounted ........- o cdevvevseccene 


Total bills discounted . 
Bills bought in open market . 
United States Government securities: 
> paadagsersbrentest beeeseees 
reasury notes ...... Pccvecuce écoveed 
Certificates and bills ........ ohees 


Total United States Government securities .... 


Other securities ......+..- 


Total bills and securities .. 
Due from foreign banks ..... 
Uncollected items puBecss 
Federal reserve notes of other ban 
Bank premises ......++ 
All other resources .. 


Total resources 
LIABILITIES 


Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ....eees 


Deposits: 
Member bank—reserve account 
Government 


Total deposits 
Deferred availability items 
Capital paid in 
Surplus . 
All other liabilities .. 


Total liabilities 


serve note liabilities combined 


sever eseeeeeee 


Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 
exclusively against Federal reserve notes 


eee S eo eeeesecessese esse 


Reserves other than gold .sseccsssseevssenvecsend 


eeeesee 


eeeeeeecseses 


sees eee w ae eeereserane seeersee 


eeeee ee eteo eh eee eters ereseseeseeeeee 
Foreign bank ...sscrsccccncccccessstesecesecece 
Other deposits ...sccscrccvcccccssecvcssecsocses 


Seoereeseesessssecese 
Seeeesesecesesevseees 


Pee SSeS ee eeeesereseseeesee 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal 


Public Dec. 26 


ital funds, etc., and an increase of $5,- 
000,000 in monetary gold stock. 


Holdings of bills discounted increased 
$117,000,000 during the week, the prin- 
cipal changes being increases of $64,000,- 
000. at the Federal Reserve Bank’of New 
York, $17,000,000 at Philadelphia, $10,- 
000,000 at Boston and $9,000,000 at Chi- 
cago. The system’s holdings of bills 
bought in open market increased $8,- 
000,000 and of United States bonds $6,- 
000,000, while holdings of Treasury notes 
declined $7,000,000 and of Treasury cer- 
tificates and bills $50,000,000. 

Resources and liabilities of the 12 
Federal reserve banks combined, on Dec. 
24 and Dec. 17, 1930, and Dec. 24, 1929, 
in thousands of dollars, were as follows: 


4 
12-24-30 
1,703,400 
35,450 
1,738,850 
437,581 
745,636 * 


2,922,067 
115,499 


3,037,566 


750 


219,422 
228,927 


448,349 
259,837 


127,234 
193,090 
321,352 


641,676 
6,533 


1,356,395 
703 . 

570,952 
21,019 
59,783 
22,525 
5,128,693 
1,721,897 


2,366,717 


12-17-30 
1,665,310 
33,700 
1,699,010 
462,649 
797,191 


2,958,850 
132,240 


12-24-29 
1,732,160 
73,787 


1,805,947 
489,879 
525,814 


2,821,640 
129,106 


2,950,746 
61,310 


430,556 
832,225 
762,781 
354,943 


68,683 
201,236 
215,124 


485,043 
9,770 


1,612,537 
721 


oard 
« 


3,091,090 
62,779 


144,528 
186,793 


331,321 
251,591 


121,287 
200,030 
371,117 


592,434 
7,451 
1,282,797 
703 
733,584 
14,066 
59,783 
20,925 


5,265,727 
1,596,168 
2,454,974 

2,615 


5,611 
20,348 


744,687 
31,859 
59,329 
11,089 


5,472,278 
1,989,159 


2,320,118 
30,671 
5,539 
18,883 


2,375,211 
634,746 
170,760 
254,398 

48,004 


5,472,278 
67.6% 


2,483,548 
720,068 
170,303 
276,936 

18,704 


5,265,727 
15.8% 


ess 5,128,693 
Te« 


. 13% 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 


* correspondents 


432,327 434,006 540,863 


Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting member 
banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Dec. 24 and Dec. 
17, 1930, and Dec. 25, 1929, the figures being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORK 


12-24-30 12-17-30 12-25-29 





Loans and investments—total ...cscsccesecenecsee 


Loans—total ...ccccccccccccccnvcctssssseseesseee® 
On securities c..csccccccccccncnrscsssseceeeece 
All other ......cccccccvcccccccsecrecccceceestee 

Investments—total .vcccrccceccccnerceesssessesese 


United States Government securities ....cseeee 

Other securities .........+.-++-- eeoccccdecccace 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank ......essceses 
Cash in vault . see eceeee senses 
Net demand deposits .....cceccccoccsvevesecvcecs 
Time deposits ......cecccccccccsscstecsessesscece 
Government deposits ....ccceccvceressvervosnceces 
Due from banks 
Due to banks ........ Reb ee caw ve Senusasn & eiecvocece 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank ....seessee 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 

For own account ........seeeeese Becocccedescere 

For account of out-of-town banks .....ecesceses 


eee eee ser ee Se ee eesseseeseserenere 


8,045 


5,749 


8,003 


5,706 
3,248 


2,457 
2,297 


1,236 
1,061 
841 
90 
5,855 


7,892 
5,906 
3,045 
2,861 
1,986 


1,089 


For account of others 


eee weer eressresesevesese® 


Total .vcovcccscceseccocccce evcccccccecccesece 


On demand ...ccrseees 
On time 


weeeseeres Pears een esd 


CHICAGO 


eevee 


Loans and investments—total ....ecscrcscsecceeces 


Loans—total .... 


On securities ... 
All other 
Investments—total .. 


Pee eee eee eS SH eesseeesseseeseesee 


United States Government securities ......esse- 


Other securities 


Reserve with Federal reserve bank ...csessceeses 


Cash in vault .......seee06 meade eoaageawnes 
Net demand deposits .. 


eeeeeee 


Time deposits ........ Vereseccocscuscsecee ecvccce 


Government deposits ...ccccccccscssesescccvceces 


Due from banks ..... eovccccccocccces 
Tee Oe ES « cna sbbhiece.c'c vencnse puss ee 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 


Department of Agriculture Believes 
Business Is Likely to Recover Soon 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
increased competition from foreign cot-trade it must follow the cotton spindles, 


ton producing countries. Although cot- 
ton prouction in India can reasonably 
be expected to increase in the future as 
it has in the past, that country is not 
especially equipped to expand production 
in the face of low prices. 

“Probably the most important aspect 
of the competition between Indian and 
Arfierican cotton is concerned with the 
shift in textile manufacturing from Eu- 
rope to the Orient. If the American 
crop is to maintain its position in world 


Trends in Industrial Activity 


PER CENT 


NUMBER OF MONTHS AFTER PEAKS 


This chart, made public Dec. 26 by the Department of Agriculture, 
shows trends in business activity following the peaks of 1893, 1907, 


1920 and 1929. 
always has declined through 12 


upward, according to the Department. 


In previous major business depressions, activity 


to 18 months, and then turned 
Such, also, has been the 


condition during the recent depression in which business in this 


country has been declining for 16 months, 


(The chart was pub- 


lished by the Department in its pamphlet on the cotton situation, 
an authorized summary of which will be found on page 1.) 


|ing two crops. 


and to do this it must compete in price 
as well as in quality. 

“Until more definite information is 
available, it may be well for American 
cotton growers to proceed on the as- 
sumption that Russian production_ will 
expand enough to satisfy Russia’s con- 
sumption requirements. However, it is 
not expected that Russia will become an 
important factor in cotton export trade.” 

The Bureau says that “the cotton crop 
of 1930 was probably produced at a lower 
cost per acre than either of the preced- 
The dry growing season 
which made weed control relatively easy 
probably resulted in lower labor expenses 
to farmers who depended on hired labor. 
Labor will probably be plentiful next 
season and wage rates are likely to be 
lower than in 1980. Lowe? fertilizer 
prices are expected.” 

Concerning the long-time outlook for 
southern agriculture the Bureau says 
that “it is unlikely that one would be 
justified in viewing the long-time out- 
look for agriculture in the light of the 
natural pessimism prevailing this year. 
The general outlook is most probably 
one of improvement within the next year 
or two, and it is possible that with busi- 
ness recovery, prices of agricultural 
products will improve more rapidly than 
prices of nonagricultural products.” 

The Bureau, in its report, discusses in 
detail the domestic and foreign demand 
for cotton by countries; world consump- 
tion; the supply of cotton by countries; 
prices of American cotton; the effect of 
quality upon price and demand; costs of 
production; competition between crops 
in the American Cotton Belt; the cotton 
outlook for 1931-32; and the long-time 
outlook for agriculture in the Southerr 
States. 

Copies of the report, Miscellaneous 





Publication 104-MP, The World Cotton 
Situation with Outlook for 1931-32, and 
the Long-time Outlook for Southern 
Agriculture, may be obtained free from 
the Office of Information, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
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jor reclaimed metal. 





Survey IsMade 
Of Secondhand 


Metal Industry 


Market Is Important as It | 
Prevents Waste of Mate- 
rials, Department of Com- 
merce States 


To learn what becomes of copper and 
brass scrap metals and to ascertain the 
effect of secondhand metals upon the 
primary metal market, the Minerals Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce 
is making a survey of the scrap copper 
and brass industry, Dr. J. W. Furness, 


Chief of the Minerals Division, stated 
Dec. 26. 


The secondary, or scrap, metal indus- 
try, according to the announcement, is 
important inasmuch as it prevents the 
waste of metals, which, once taken from 
the earth, never may be replaced in 
their orfZinal form as ore, according to 
Dr. Furness, whose statement follows in 
full text: 


In 1909 the Geological Survey added 
to the various articles treated in the 
annual “Mineral Resources of the United 
States,” a chapter entitled “Secondary 
Metals.” Since that time this chapter 
has been continued and at present is pre- 
pared in the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The subject matter 
covered is the technology involved in the 
recovery and the tonnage obtained of 
copper, lead, zinc, tin, antimony, alumi- 


‘num and nickel. 


Little Known of Sources 


Little is known as to the geographical 
sources, the locality in which recovery 
plants are situated and the flow of their 
products into industry. The Minerals 
Division, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, is undertaking a survey of the 
scrap copper and brass industry of the 
United States &t the request of various 
industries involved. The object of this 
survey is to indicate to those in interest 
the flow of copper and brass scrap as 
well as the important part played by it 
in the marketing of the primary metal, 

It has been held by some that second- 
ary metal may be regarded as a loan 
to industry. It is believed that this 
thought is true in only a minor way. A 
certain percentage of the metal pur- 
chased by any fabricating plant is for 
the period of time that the factory op- 
erates and is tied up as factory scrap 
which is a necessary by-product in the 
manufacture of whatever article the par- 
ticular plant is producing. This seems 
to be what might be termed a loan to 
industry. Where copper and brass are 
recovered from the obsolescence of the 
particular use to which they have been 
put and are revived by remelting or re- 
fining, they must be regarded in the same 
category as primary metal. The reason 
for this is that they enter the market 
on exactly the same basis as primary 
metal, Secondary metal «must be -re- 
garded as replacing a certain amount 
of primary material which otherwise 
would have been required to meet the 
demands of consumption. 


Many of the uses of metal are what 
might be termed a matter of convenience 
(price) rather than a necessity. Various 
metals have either physical or chemical 
properties which are in part similar. to 
those possessed by other metals. Many 
metals are used for certain purposes 
simply because they are a cheap sub- 
stitute for a higher priced commodity 
and, therefore, more readily supply the 
demands of the trade. Again many uses 
dissipate the metal and make its reclama- 
tion impractical. Copper has been sold 
under the slogan of “the everlasting 
metal’ ’in that the uses to which it is 
put are such that a large part of the 
material so used becomes available in 
time for reuse in the form of recovered 
The manufacture 
=, copper sulphate is an exception to 

is. 


Never Be Replaced 


_ The importance of the length of serv- 
ice to humanity is evidenced by the fact 
that when metals are once produced from 
the earth’s crust they can never be re- 
placed. In prolonging the usable life of 
metals termed the most important ad- 
juncts to present civilization, the sec- 
ondary metal industry, by the elimina- 
tion of waste, plays a most impértant 
part. The value of knowing not only 
how much is recovered, or what method 
is employed in the recovery, can not be 
complete without a knowledge of how 
much can be made available; what are 
the sources and to what extent does this 
material compete with primary material 
in its many uses. 


In order that the information desired 
may be obtained with a degree of accu- 
racy, it is necessary to have the complete 
cooperation of the industry involved. As 
a survey of this type involves the can- 
vassing of individual firms, it becomes 
necessary that the information furnished 
by individuals may be safeguarded and 
that individual returns be merged into 
districts| and therefore lose their indi- 
viduality and that conditions may be 
thus studied from the standpoint of lo- 
cality rather than from the standpoint 
of the individual return. For this rea- 
son surveys of this type can best be con- 
ducted by governmental agencies, 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Dividend No. 24 om Class A Stock 
The Board of Directors has 

declared the regular quarter 

dividend on the Class A S' 

Y which will be payable 

ary 2, 1981, im Class A Stock at the rate 

of 1/40th of one share of Class A Stock, 

or, at the holder's 0; a $6 

Series Preferred Stock at the rate of 1/140th 

of one share of said Preferred for 

each share of Class A Stock held of record 

at the close of business December 1980, 
P. mt in Class A Stock will be 

to all stockholders entitled thereto whe as 

not, on or before January 10, 1931, 

payment in cash or Preferred 

gon not apply to those who have 


The Board of 

the initial quarterly div 
Cumulative Preference 8| 
Series) of $1 share or 


share of $65 
» payable February 2, 1931, to 
of record ber 30, 1930, 

Serip for fractional shares of Class A 
Stock or $5 Dividend 
Stock will not be delivered, t will 
eredited to the stockholder’s account until 
a full share has accumulated. 
holders may purchase sufficient 
erip to complete full shares. 


M. C. O'KEEFFE, hast 
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Found to Be Difficult + + + 


States Need to Provide 


Agencies with Larger 


Staff if Fraudulent Practices are to Be 
Checked, Says Montana Commissioner 


By GEO. P. PORTER 


State Auditor and Ex Officio Investment Commissioner, State of Montana 


! HE STATE of Montana has had 
a Blue Sky Law since the year 
1913. Just two years before that 
the first one was drawn in the State of 
Kansas. I have been investment com- 
missioner since 1919, and have won- 
dered, all these years, if a Blue Sky 
Law prevents the sale of securities that 
are valueless. 7 
It may be true that in many cases ‘it 
does prevent, but I doubt whether 50 
per cent of the fake securities or value- 
less securities are being stopped from 
sale on account of a Blue Sky Law. 
Many commissioners of the United 
States will wonder at this statement. 


v 

I will furthermore state that this law 
is the hardest law to enforce upon the 
statute books of any State, outside of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, and they 
are both violated for the same reason— 
the easy getting of the almighty dollar. 

The reason that I am not so strong 
for a Blue Sky Law is that no depart- 
ment in any State in the Union can re- 
ceive large enough appropriations to. 
successfully cope with the get-rich- 
quick schemers who are with us every 
day in the year and every moment of 
the day; and it is expecting a lot from 
a small department to stop the sale of, 
I won't say fraudulent, but securities 
that are not gilt-edged. 

There are sc many angles to buying 
securities and very often a very fine 
project might fail, not on.account of 
dishonesty, but inefficient manage- 
ment. One management promotes a 
thing and it fails and everyone that 
owns stock in that promotior loses. 
Another man comes along and picks up 
the same scheme and makes it success- 
ful and everybody is happy who owns 
stock in the corcern. 

There is one thing that I object to, 
that is, making an investment commis- 
sioner the guardian and protector of 
all the people. My experience has 
taught me that the majority of people 
who have accumulated a little money 
are not looking for investments, I mean 
by that, something that would pay them 
5 or 6 per cent; they are looking for 
that long shot, like the fellow who 
places $1 on a 100-to-1 shot at the race 
track; they want to take a long chance 
and get from 25 to 1,000 per cent. 


* 

I find that many people buy through 
the mail and buy through the newspa- 
pers. I have thought many a time that 
a strong law against fraud would han- 
dle the situation, and then it comes to 
my attention that the violator would 
not be prosecuted until the damage had 
been done and I ask myself, Would this 
be a lesson to other promoters? 

A Blue Sky Law will not be very 
effective in the United States until the 
commissioners of each State will get 
together and keep each other posted on 
the activities of these schemers. For 
instance, if a promoter robs the people 
in New Jersey, would not the same pro- 
moter rob the people in Montana? Now, 


if the Commissioner of New Jersey no- 
tified the Commissioner of Montana 
that Mr. John Doe had robbed the peo- 
ple of New Jersey, the Commissioner of 
Montana would be on the lookout for 
him and wovld stop him before he 
started. 

There is hardly a day goes by but 
what some new promotion scheme is 
not given birth. There are some of the 
companies doing business in the United 
States that are so large that it would 
take a large crew of men months to in- 
vestigate—to check their securities and 
their books. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. 
I do not want to contend that a Blue 
Sky Law is not efficient, because it is, 
but I doubt very much whether it is 50 
per cent efficient. I often. wonder if it 
is not misleading to many people who 
make their investment: -because the 
salesmen shows a license giving him 
permission to do business under State 
authority. These people think that 
when the State issues this authority it 
is a guarantee that they will not lose 
their money. 

Montana is a large State, the third 


largest in the United States; its nat- - 


ural resources have not been touched; 
there are perhaps better mines yet.to 
be found than those that have been suc- 
cessfully worked for years. Our re- 
sources are unlimited. We might re- 
fuse to grant permission to sell stock 
in a mining promotion and do a great 
injustice as within a few feet a valu- 
able lead might be opened up. 


v 

Having had years of experience in 
mining, my people building the first 
house in Butte and I living there most 
of my life, I know from my own knowl- 
edge that there is not a mining engineer 
in the world that knows what. is. in the 
ground—two feet under the ground. 

If he is a good geologist, he might be 
able to feel the bumps of the earth and 
make a long guess that there was oil 
there, and perhaps do just as well as 
the man we used to hear about who felt 
the bumps on a bald-headed man and 
told what was within the skull. 

A Blue Sky Law could be made much 
more efficient but it would require the 
expenditure of quite alot of money to 
have a competent force large enough to 
make a personal investigation of every 
promotion company before permitting 
them to enter the State. I believe that 
no agent should be permitted to sell 
stock within a State unless he is a resi- 
dent of that State. We all know that 
these “fly-by-night” salesmen come to 
us in groups—first they are in one State 
and then they are in the next. Then 
perhaps a large bond. should. be.-re- 
quired upon the company seeking to 
sell their securities and a bond placed 
upon the salesmen. Then. the commis- 
sioners of each State should work to- 
gether, assisting each and every other 
State to weed out the high-pressure 
salesmen. 
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Keeonomizing on Food Supplies 
Saving Money Without Inj uring Health . 
By MISS JESSIE G. COLE 


Nutrition Specialist, Department of Health, State of New York 


HE SLOGAN “It’s smart to be 
thrifty” has captured the imagi- 
nations of countless people of our 

day. Merchants state that during the 
holiday season consumers as never be- 
fore are weighing values and practical- 
ness instead of wasting their money on 
things of doubtful value.” A new inter- 
est in economics possesses the land. In 
the past a similar attitude of mind has 
been manifest during periods of depres- 
sion. 

Economists tell us that food is one 
of the first things on which families be- 
gin toskimp. Many people feel that no 
one will know it they do without milk or 
eat less vegetables and fruit. Some 
always prefer to do without instead of 
reducing anything. The important 
thing in the minds of some people is to 
buy.gasoline for the car and to pay for 
the new radio on the installment plan 
whether they have enough to eat or not. 

There is in this country, to be sure, 
such an abundance of food that few 
realize what a difference it makes how 
the food dollar is spent. The fact is 
there is no more justification for wast- 
ing money or food than for wasting it 
on anything else. A cucumber costing 
25 cents contributes no more toward 
total nourishment than it does at 5 
cents. Cost is not indicative of nutri- 
ment. 

From time to time the State Depart- 
ment of Health issues bulletins and 
leaflets dealing with food requirements 
and explaining about the essentials of 
adequate diet. Due to the fact that at 
the present moment many persons are 
anxious to stretch the food dollar with- 
out scanting food values a leafiet has 
been prepared, suggesting the ways in 
which this may be accomplished. 

Emphasis is laid on the way in which 


food money should be budgeted. The 
protective value of dairy products, 
vegetables and fruits is pointed out. 
Foods which should appear in each 
day’s dietary are given. Recipes.show 
the cheapest methods of incorporating 
these necessities into palatable dishes. 
The importance of various food mater- 
ials is explained. Meal planning is dis- 
cussed and _ illustrated. Meals and 
menus are outlined. Finally attention 
is called to the fact that every State 
Department of Health is more than 
anxious to help each citizen enjoy good 
health and a long life. ° 

At the recent White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health held in Washing- 
ton it was found that only 57 per cent 
of American children have enough milk 
each day; 3.5 per cent of them use no 
milk at all—the rest have Jess than 
enough. Ninety-five per cent of all 
children were found to have’ defective 
teeth. The conference concluded that 
“Laboratory study and clinical experi- 
ence indicate that the underlying causes 
of dental disorders lie-within the field 
of mineral metabolism as regulated by 
dietetic control.” That means in the 
use of the right food. 

So in order that people may improve 
their practices it is recommended that 
certain procedures may be adopted 
gradually. For example we should be- 
gin by checking up on our use of so- 
called essential foods—dairy products, 
vegetables and milk, Next we should 
increase the amount of these when in- 
come permits. Next increase the vari- 
ety or number of kinds of . food used. 
Finally we should try to improve our 
standards of preparation and the serv- 
ing of our meals, 
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» » » » (fassachusetts’ Efforts 
to Protect Health of Child Laborers 


> > . > 


Laws Dealing with Type of Work that May 


Be Performed by Minors Outlined by Assistant Commissioner 
By ETHEL M. JOHNSON 


Assistant Commissioner, Department of Labor and Industries, 
‘ Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


HE CHILD LABOR laws in Mas- 

sachusetts fall into two general 

classes—those fixing the stand- 
ards to protect children entering indus- 
try and those regulating the conditions 
of the employment of children after 
they have gone to work. 


Of the first kind of laws are those 
regarding the issue of working papers, 
employment certificates, badges for 
street trades, and the physical exam- 
ination of children leaving school for 
work. These regulations come under 
the local. school officials—the superin- 
tendent of schools, the school physi- 
cians, and the supervisors of attend- 
ance who used to be called truant offi- 
cers. 

The protection of children after they 
have gone to work comes mainly from 
the regulations regarding their hours 
of labor, night work, the kind of work 
they are permited to do, and the condi- 
tions of their employment. The en- 
forcement of these regulations is 
mainly a State function and is under 
the Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries. 

The Massachusetts laws regulate, 
limit and prohibit the employment of 
minors up to 21 years of age. The 
statutes specifically define a child for 
the purpose of the labor laws as a per- 
son under 18. The employment of chil- 
dren below this age is carefully safe- 
guarded by various regulations. 

Minors under 18 years of age may 
not be employed in industry more than 
9 hours a day or 48 hours a week. The 
48-hour law applies specifically to 
women of all ages and to minors of 
both sexes under 18. In most of the 
occupations outside of the 48-hour law 
which are open to minors, the maximum 
hours of labor for boys under 18 and 
girls under 21 are not more than 10 a 
day, nor more than 50 hours a week. 
Nor may they work before 5 o’clock in 
the morning, or ‘after 10 o’clock at 
night. 

Minors under I6 years of age may 
not work more than 8 hours a day nor 
more than 48 hours a week, or more 
than 6 days a week. Nor may they 
work before 6:30 o’clock in the morning 
or after 6 o’clock at night except in the 


, 


case of street trades. 

The Massachusetts law prohibits 
children under 14 years of age from 
working at any time, in, about or in 
connection with an industrial estab- 
lishment. The occupations prohibited 
cover practically all employments in 
which minors of this age might engage 
outside of. farm labor and private do- 
mestic service. 


Minors under 16 years of age are 
prohibited from working at any time 
at a number of occupations or proc- 
esses which present health or accident 
hazards. ‘This includes much of the 
machine work in industry. In addition 
to many types of machines such as cir- 
cular saws, wood-working. machines, 
laundry machines, power punch presses 
and shears, and dough brakes, minors 
of this age are prohibited from being 
employed or permitted to work in prox- 
imity to any hazardous machinery, in 
heavy work in the building trades, in 
manufacturing tobacco, or in a tunnel, 
br public bowling alley, or pool or bil- 
liard room. 

Minors under 18 years of age are 
prohibited from being employed or per- 
mitted to work at any time in a num- 
ber of extremely hazardous occupa- 
tions. Those listed are ones presenting 
serious health or moral or accident 
hazards. The list includes work on 
railroads or railways, on boats or ves- 
sels, in operating motor vehicles, in 
establishments where dangerous ex- 
plosives are manufactured or com- 
pounded, or in the manufacture of 
phosphorus matches. Minors under 21 
years of age are prohibited from cer- 
tain work involving moral hazards. 

In addition to the specific prohibi- 
tions listed in the statutes, authority is 
given to the Department of Labor and 
Industries to prohibit the employment 
of minors under 16 or under 18 years 
of age in any trade, process, or occu- 
pation not forbidden by the law, but de- 
termined by the Department to be dan- 
gerous or injurious to such minors. 

Massachusetts in general has excel- 
lent child labor laws and educational 
laws and has frecuently been cited as 
a model in these respects for the rest 
of the country. 


Supervision of Paroled Prisoners 


Policy to Be Put into Effect in Missouri 
By DWIGHT H. BROWN 


Parole Commissioner, State of Missouri 


N JUNE OF this year Governor 
Caulfield announced that on and 
after July 1, 1931, all persons re- 
leased from the penitentiary on merit 
parole would receive it subject to su- 
pervision. This entails a parole service 
handling 10 times the activities of the 
past. Heretofofe the prisoners released 
on merit parole.went without supervi- 
sion and they were not subject to re- 
turn to the prison for transgressions. 
In addition to the enlarged problem 
at the prison the Algoa Reformatory 
will be open during the coming year, 
and the General Assembly, in establish- 
ing this intermediate reformatory, 
created a special parole board for that 


institution. The Commissioner of Par- 
dons and Paroles, the Superintendent of 
the Intermediate Reformatory and the 
Attorney General or one of his assist- 
ants assigned by him to this duty make 
up this board. Thus it will be seen 
that the revamping of one parole func- 
tion is im process and the establishment 
of a new one for the new institution 
is being approached. 

The great cest of crime and the fact 
that so many offenders are former 
convicts, focuses attention on the fact 
that dimes spent for supervision and 
crime prevention, save dollars in prison 
and correctional institution administra- 
tion, 


nnual Cumulative Index 


Is issued after March 4 of each year 


at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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7" Fixing Price of Fish As State 


Function in California + + + 


Agency’s Authority to Fix Maximum Retail 
and Wholesale Charges Said to Be Based on 
Theory That Property Belongs to People 


By W. R. SMITH * 
Department of Agriculture, State of California 


OL. HARRIS WEINSTOCK, father 

of the State Market Commission 

Act and California’s first market 
director, is the man who conceived the 
idea of a State fish exchange and was 
instrumental in having the 1927 Legis- 
lature enact the State Fish Exchange 
Ac*. 

In sponsoring this legislation, Col. 
Weinstock wanted to promote, in the 
interest of the producer, the distributor 
and consumer, economical and efficient 
distribution of all agricultural, fish- 
ery, dairy and farm products produced, 
grown, raised, caught, manufactured or 
processed within the State. 


Proper machinery for carrying out 
the provisions of the State Market Com- 
mission Act relating to agricultural, 
dairy and farm products was provided 
in the act itself. The fishing industry 
operating under different conditions 
and through an entirely different dis- 
tributing system, presented a problem 
for which there was no provision in 
the act. In order to carry out the 
wishes of the Legislature, as expressed 
in the Market Commission Act, it was 
necessary to set up a separate agency 
for the fishing industry. 

The State Fish Exchange was made 
that agency and a division of the State 
Market Commission, and so remained 
until 1921, when, the powers resting in 
the State market director were given 
to the Department of Agriculture. Un- 
der the new set-up the State Market 
Commission became the Division of 
Markets and the Fish Exchange was 
made a separate division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


v 
The Legislature gave the State Fish 
Exchange very broad powers which are 
well summed up in the title of the act, 
reading as follows: 


“An act to empower the director of 
agriculture to regulate and control the 
business of buying and selling fresh 
fish; to regulate the destruction of food 
fish; to create a State Fish Exchange; 
to license those engaged in marketing 
fish; to create a State Fish Exchange 
fund and a revolving fund; to provide 
penalties for violations of this act; to 
investigate and report on the fish in- 
Soret: and to promote the sale of 

sh.” 


One of the most important, and cer- 
tainly the most spectacular power rest- 
ing in the Fish Exchange, is that giv- 
ing to the director of agriculture power 
to regulate and control the buying and 
selling of fresh fish. + Section 6 specifi- 
cally covers this part of the act, pro- 
viding that: 

“(a) The director of agriculture 
shall, when and where and for so long 
as he deems it advisable, establish 
maximum prices to be paid or charged 
in any particular locality, for food fish 
of any or all varieties intended for hu- 


man consumptiecn in its fresh condition, 
caught in the waters under the juris- 
diction of the State: 

“First, to be paid to those engaged in 
catching such fish for sale. 

“Second, to be paid to those engaged 
in the wholesale fish business. 

“Third, to be charged to the con- 4 
sumer by retail fish dealers, peddlers 
or hucksters; and said prices shall be 
such as will allow, In the Judgment of 
the director of agriculture, a reason- 
able compensation or profit to these en- 
gaged in the catching or selling of such 
fish.” 

‘ v 

This price-fixing power is unique, 
fish being the only food product in 
which the Government can exercise 
such supervision. The right of the 
people, as. represented by the State, to 
set prices on fish rests upon the same 
fundamental basis, in law, as the right 
by the State to regulate hunting and 
fishing. .In other words, fish and game 
are presumed to be the property of all 
the people of the State and as such the 
people ean exercise full control over 
the manner in which fish and game can 
be captured and how they can be dis- 
posed of. 

The price-fixing feature of the act 
was most actively carried out from 
1917 to 1922. During this period, due 
to war conditions, prices of all food- 
stuffs soared. To insure the consumer 
against any unwarranted raise in 
prices, the price-fixing program was 
very vigorous. 

For the past few years, however, this 
power has not been exercised to any 
extent as the fishing industry is putting 
its products on the market, for the most 
part, at minimum prices compatible 
with cost of production and distribu- 
tions Most of the present-day activity 
of the Fish Exchange has been concen- 
trated upon another important function 
embodied in the act, that of promoting 
the sale of fish. Section 21 covers this, 
providing that: 

“Any surplus over and above the ex- 
penditures of the State Fish Exchange 
in the State Fish Exchange fund shall 
be expended by said Exchange, under 
the direction of the director of agricul- 
ture, in educational and publicity cam- 
paigns for the purposes ‘of increasing 
the consumption of fresh food fish, and 
of enabling the public to obtain fish at 
reasonable prices.” 


v 
Lower prices to the consumer can 
only be obtained if fish enjoy a wide 
distribution and are sold on a day-to- 
day basis instead of on a one-day-a- 
week basis, as has been the case. Un- 
der the authority of section 21 we are 
enfeavoring to assist the industry to 
educate the public on the great variety 
of fish products available, and the fal- 
lacy of the idea that fish are good only 

one day in the week. 





Growth of Municipal Forests 


How Idea Is Being Adopted in Maryland 
By F. W. BESLEY 


State Forester, State of Maryland 


T's DEPLETION of American for- 
est resources has been partly re- 
sponsible for the recent develop- 

ment of the community forest idea. The 
establishment of such forests had its 
beginning in the early European com- 
munal forest. Most European forests 
of this type have proven decidedly suc- 
cessful, bringing about conservative 
forest use, permanence of wood supply 
and even in many instances supplying 
all or part of the funds needed to run 
the local government, thus lifting the 
local tax burden. 

The village of Ebern, Germany, not 
only pays all taxes through revenue 
from its town forest, but annually gives 
each househcld a load of firewood and 
60 marks in money. Many such for- 
ests in France, Germany and Switzer- 
land are not only a valuable local asset 
but are cut selectively and managed for 
sustained yield. ! 

During recent years the movement 
has gained.a decided foothold in the 
eastern United States and nearly 500,- 
000 acres are now classified as munici- 
pal forests. Some of these forests orig- 
inated through the need for watershed 
protection, shelter from the force of 
Winter winds or recreational areas for 
the people. Regardless of their orig- 
inal purpose, many of them are becom- 
ing sources of timber supply as well. 

The first municipal forest to be estab- 
lished in the United States was set 
aside by the City of Fitchburg, Mass., 
in 1914. This was done with the idea 
of providing a demonstration of prac- 
tical forestry, getting profit through the 
sale and use of forest products and re- 
sources, and furnishing a site for pub- 
lic. recreation. The enterprise has 
proven a success and has already 
brought in a profit to the tity. 

The movement has grown amazingly. 


In Massachusetts there are 84 commu- 
nities with municipal forests. Twenty- 
four. Vermont communities have joined 
the movement. In New York State 
there are now 200,000 acres in munici- 
pal forests., New Jersey towns list 
35,000 acres of forest land, while in 
proceeding West, we find Ohio has five 
communities with local forests and 
Colorado boasts of seven cities with 
forested areas. Cities such as New 
York, Cincinnati and Rochester are 
taking an active part. 


In Maryland the movement has 
hardly begun, although the main: com- 
munities of the State are making a 
start through the establishment of for- 
ested watersheds. Annapolis has a 
tract of several hundred acres located 
on the head of North River, Anne Arun- 
del County, which is heavily forested 
and produces a: pure water supply. As 
yet no special effort has been made by 
Annapolis in timberland management 
or. forest production. 

The City of Frederick has taken ag- 
gressive strides in the establishment of 
a city forest. The watersheds of sev- 
eral streams in the Catoctin Mountain, 
consisting of about 6,000 acres, have 
been purchased by the city and are be- 
ing protected for. water supply pur- 
poses. A forest fire tower has’ been 
erected near the center of the area and 
a system of.patrolmen and fire control 
forces organized, Unfortunately, the 
area has been severely damaged by re- 
curring fires, which have depleted the 
forest cover. The city is making some 
sale of dead timber and is doing plant- 
ing and the construction of fire breaks. 
A city forester has been employed to 
direct the work. 

The Baltimore City Watershed at 
Loch Raven is mostly forested and open 
areas are rapidly being reforested. 


» 





